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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


F.R.J. Kuiper was until 1972 professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Leiden, where his main work had been in philology. 1 However, he has been 
heard to say that from an early stage in his career he was conscious of the 
competing demands of two prime interests: comparative linguistics, on the 
one hand, and early religion, on the other. It is rare indeed to find in the 
same person the talents required to make a first-class linguist and to explore 
in depth the nature of religious myth; yet, as the reader will quickly discover, 
Kuiper commands both fields with impressive mastery. This very fact places 
him in a category rather apart from most historians of religion, who are 
primarily concerned with the evolution of religious ideas. Kuiper is more 
especially interested in the meaning of ancient religion as revealed by the 
internal structure of its myths, to which language is an important key. 

The myths with which Kuiper is especially concerned are those relating to 
the origin of the universe. ‘Cosmogony 5 —the term applied in academic circles 
to this class of myth — derives its terminal from Greek, gonia, implying ‘birth’ 
or ‘generation’ of the cosmos. This distinguishes it from the better-known 
term ‘cosmology’ which is concerned with theories of the universe as an 
already existing, ordered whole. In the earlier stages of religion, it was 
‘cosmogony’ rather than ‘cosmology’ that dominated man’s ideas about the 
world.* It is perhaps symptomatic of the relative backwardness of Indian 
studies in this particular field that, although much has been written about 
Indian cosmology, this appears as the first book devoted specifically to the 
ancient Indian cosmogony. 

For those new to the subject, it should perhaps be stressed that the ancient 
world’s obsessive concern with ‘how the world began had nothing to do 
with curiosity or the love of story-telling. It was the expression of a religious 
Mystery, based on an urgently felt need to get into right relationship with the 
sacred world as source of cosmic order, upon which early man felt his exis¬ 
tence and survival to depend. Since it was also based on a conception of Time 
as cyclic, the birth of the cosmos was felt to be the key to the perpetuation of 


1 For a bibliography of Kuiper’s publications up to 1967, see Pratidanam, studies presented to F.B.J. 
Kuiper on his 60th birthday, edited by J.C. Heesterman and others, The Hague, 1968. 
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life expressed in the return of the sun, the seasons, and the germination of 
seed. 

In short, it provided the sacred model of all re-generation, and repetition 
and renewal were of its essence. This in turn called for ritual re-enactment of 
the cosmogony at each moment of crisis if the world was not to slip back from 
Order into Chaos. In India, as in many other traditions, all Time was felt to 
be encompassed within the Year; hence the supreme moment of crisis was the 
changeover from the old to the new year. However, celebration of the New 
Year was not always or necessarily calendric; it was commonly associated 
with the harvest-cycle, so that there could be several New Year celebrations 
within one year, varying from region to region. The only feature common to 
every New Year festival was that it was in some form a ritual re-enactment of 
the cosmic start when heaven and earth were separated, and our organized 
universe with its countless other dualisms (gods and demons, fire and water, 
male and female, light and darkness, and so on) were brought into being. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was any difference among the archaic 
cultures as far as the basic pattern of the cosmogony was concerned: indeed, 
as more evidence becomes available, it becomes increasingly clear that it was 
the common property of the whole of the known ancient world. 

To understand the place and the nature of cosmogonic myth in archaic 
cultures, we have to counter the influence of the Greeks. By secularising 
mythology and turning it into literature, the Greeks did much to obscure its 
original function and meaning. The description ‘Creation Story 5 should not 
be allowed to detract from its original nature as religious Mystery, communi¬ 
cated in metaphor. Moreover, in most cultures, the creation of the world was 
thought of as too mysterious a business to be explained in any one way. In so 
far as the cosmogonies do get transformed into stories or legends (and one 
thinks here, too, of the countless transformations in the Hindu epics and 
Puranas) they have already lost something of their character as Mysteries. By 
the same logic, the Westerner has to counter the influence of the Bible — 
especially the Book of Genesis as translated by those who could have had 
little knowledge of the original connotation of the words. For instance, we 
can be certain that the original author could not have meant ‘create’ in the 
sense of creating something out of nothing; rather, he would have meant the 
shaping or moulding of what was already in existence. 

In the Vedic context, Kuiper describes the cosmogony as an evolution in 
the strictly etymological (non-Darwinian) sense of that word, from Latin 
e +volvere, which means a ‘rolling out 5 or ‘unfolding 5 .Indi a’s role in the Rgveda 
was not, he says, to create the world out of nothing but to act as ‘a kind of 
magnetic force 5 over the primordial world of chaos. By this means, Indra 
caused the undifferentiated powers and entities of that world to form into two 
poles of existence, constituting the dualities described above. 

Like all new thinking, Kuiper’s essays demand effort from the reader; yet, 
as the first essay shows, he also reveals himself as a master of clear exposition, 
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which should encourage the reader to persevere. What may be helpful at this 
point is something about the genesis of his thinking in relation to the Dutch 
background and what is sometimes called the ‘Leiden school’ (a term permissi¬ 
ble only if we use a small ‘s’, since it never had any statutory existence). 

There is no doubt that to anybody interested in the religions of the ancient 
world, the intellectual climate at Leiden University in the 1920s and 30s was 
highly creative and stimulating. First and foremost was the figure of William 
Brede Kristensen (1867-1953) whom Kuiper has described as ‘the Nestor of 
Dutch historians of religion’. A Norwegian by birth, Kristensen succeeded 
C.P. Tiele as professor of Comparative Religion —a term Kristensen himself 
preferred to avoid, because in current usage it often implied division between 
‘higher’ and ‘lower’ religions which he regarded as false. Likewise, Kristensen 
disassociated himself from the evolutionary approach then fashionable under 
the leadership of Rudolf Otto’s Idea of the Holy. In the latter case, he thought, 
a purely philosophical notion of what constituted the ‘holy’ was being forced 
upon historical reality. Instead, he set out to understand ancient religions 
from the angle of the believer, by rediscovering the believer’s own terms of 
reference. This involved him in close analysis of cult as well as doctrine. His 
special fields were Egypt, Western Asia, and Greece and in each of these 
areas his work was based on philological knowledge of texts and some acquain¬ 
tance with archaeology. As far as method was concerned, his closest parallel 
was the work of his slightly senior English contemporary, Jane Harrison 
(1850-1934). Kristensen was especially interested in the ‘netherworld’ aspect 
of ancient religion, and most of all its relationship to the concept of Resur¬ 
rection. "This may have been one-sided; nevertheless it was a self-chosen 
limitation and it gave him firm grip of the material. 2 

Within the context of the Leiden school, the balance was restored by the 
much younger cultural anthropologist, J.P.B.de Josselin de Jong (1886-1964) 
who about 1926 adopted the structural approach to the study of culture. To 
him, and to other cultural anthropologists from the time of Hubert and Mauss 
at the beginning of the century, religion was an aspect of culture. Although 
de Josselin de Jong published little himself, his thinking was widely dissemi¬ 
nated through the work of his students—especially G.J. Held in The Mafia - 
bharata: an ethnological study, Amsterdam and London, 1935, and G.W. Locher, 
The Serpent in Kwakiutl Religion, Leiden, 1932. 3 

A third major contribution to religious studies —and especially to cos- 


2 Kuiper says that he only once attended a lecture by Kristensen (’’just for the pleasure of seeing 
and hearing the grand old man”) since he was too occupied with Latin, Greek and comparative 
linguistics. Not until he was already working in Indonesia (1934-39) did he study Kristensen’s 
classic Leven uit Dood in association with the Rgveda . This, and all other references to Kuiper’s 
views where not attributed to a source, are based on personal discussion or correspondence. 

3 For further discussion of the ‘Leiden school’ of anthropologists, see Rodney Needham in his 
introduction to Emile Durckheim and Marcel Mauss, Primitive Classification, University of Chicago 
Press, 1963, pp. XXX ff. 
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mogonic myth —came from A.J. Wensinck, who was the University’s professor 
of Semitic Philology. His important works included The Ideas of the Western 
Semites Concerning the Navel of the Earth , 1916; The Ocean in the Literature of the 
Western Semites, 1918, and The Tree and Bird as Cosmological Symbols in Western 
Asia , 1921 — all published in the Transactions of the Dutch Royal Academy of 
Science (Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen), Amsterdam. 4 Wen- 
sinck’s pioneer study of the ‘Navel of the Earth’ no doubt stimulated Adriaan 
de Buck in his important doctoral thesis on the Primordial Mound (oerheuvel) 
in ancient Egyptian religion. 5 Later, de Buck was appointed first Leiden pro¬ 
fessor of Egyptology. Kuiper says he became acquainted with de Buck’s ideas 
through the latter’s student, B.H. Strieker, who was only a few years his 
junior but whom he did not meet until World War II or shortly after. Strieker 
then gave Kuiper an off-print of one of his articles which (he says) impressed 
him ‘as a revelation’. Soon after this, Strieker won international recognition 
as an Egyptologist. 

Having taken his doctor’s degree in 1934 on a subject of comparative 
linguistics, Kuiper then went to Indonesia to teach Latin and Greek. “It was 
from those years (1934-39),” he writes, “that I started working as an Indologist, 
and as far as my duties allowed I concentrated on study of the Rgveda. Olden- 
berg’s Religion des Veda left me with the conviction that that book—although 
the work of a master of Vedic philology—clearly failed to grasp the essence of 
Vedic religion. In view of the limitations of the 19th-century attitude to 
religion, one could hardly have expected otherwise. Although beginning my 
own studies from scratch, I took as my first guides the dissertations of G.W. 
Locher and G.J. Held [see para. 2, p. 3], both of whom had been my fellow 
students. Locher took his Ph.D shortly before I went to Indonesia; Held, one 
or two years later. Both of them I had known personally, and with Held in 
particular I had had several talks on his work before I left; and in Jakarta we 
met again. I missed the training of an anthropologist, and theories on kinship 
were beyond me: I regret that I have never been able or energetic enough to 
make up for it. On the other hand, I had a strong feeling that the claim of 
anthropologists that religion is a projection of the social order, is unfounded. 
I felt intuitively that what was needed was a combination of Kristensen’s 
method and example with the rigid structural approach of anthropologists. 
During the war years the University of Leiden was closed by the Germans, 
but after the war when I came to know the academic world better, I was 
dismayed at seeing how the younger generation of historians of religion, on 


^Special mention should perhaps also be made of YVensinck’s article, “The Semitic New Year 
and the Origin of Eschatology,” published in Acta Oiientalia, I, 1923, pp. 158-99. In this article he 
demonstrated links between Babylonian cosmogonic texts and celebrations of the New Year. 
Later, Kuiper was first to suggest that the Rgveda was in essence “a textbook for the ceremonies of 
the New Year festival”. 

5 Adriaan de Buck, De Egyptische voorstellingen betreffende den oerheuvel, thesis published in 
facsimile by Eduard Ijdo, Leiden, 1922. 
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the one hand, and the cultural anthropologists, on the other, lived in closed 
compartments. It seemed to me that each was working with his own methods 
and presuppositions while ignoring what was being done in neighbouring 
fields.” 

Kuiper’s review of F.D.IC Bosch’s The Golden Germ (published here in 
English, translation for the fir st time, pp. 23) shows that by 1951 he had accepted 
the structural approach to the study of religion while at the same time disasso¬ 
ciating himself from the anthropologists’ claim of ‘the primacy of society in 
classification’. 6 

The book to which Kuiper owed most of all in the crystallization of his 
thinking was Hans Scharer’s Die Gottesidee der Ngadjn Dajak in Sud-Bomeo, 
first published in German at Leiden in 1946, and re-issued in English transla¬ 
tion by Rodney Needham under the title Ngaju Religion: The Conception of 
God among the North Borneo People (The Hague, 1963). This work had been 
written as a doctoral thesis under de Josselin de Jong, although kinship 
analysis played no part in it: it was wholly concerned with reconstruction of 
the Dyak’s ‘theological system 5 . 

This sums up the Leiden background against which Kuiper’s new interpre¬ 
tation of the Rgveda slowly took shape. Addressing himself now to the basic 
question of what constituted the special character of the Rgveda , Kuiper was 
especially conscious of what he calls “the curious one-sidedness of the hymns”. 
Prior to this, scholars had evaded this problem. Looking at the history of 
religion from an evolutionary (Darwinian) point of view, which presupposed 
an almost obligatory progression from ‘primitive’ to ‘advanced’, they based 
their analyses of the Rgveda on the fact of its being chronologically the oldest 
document; and since religion in its ‘primitive’ stages was thought to have 
been concerned with worship of ‘natural forces’, Indra’s fight with the demon 
Vrtra was interpreted as a nature myth concerned with thunderclouds and 
rain. Against this, Kuiper arrived at his view that Indra’s fight was a Creation 
myth, and that the dualism of Deva and Asura was fundamental to its struc¬ 
ture. 

It is not necessary to give here an outline of the Vedic cosmogony as it 
eventually took shape in Kuiper’s thinking, because this difficult task has 
been achieved with masterly clarity in the first essay entitled “The Basic 
Concept of Vedic Religion”. Although it is among the last to have been 
written, we have given it first place because it is the logical starting-point for 
readers coming afresh to the subject. 

Looking back in retrospect, it is interesting to see that although Kuiper 
carried the subject much further than anyone else, a number of other scholars 
had been moving independently towards cosmogonic identification of the 
Indra-Vrtra myth at the same period—yet unknown to one another because 
of isolation forced upon them by World War II. Especially notable for their 

6 Words quoted from Rodney Needham(see fn. 3). 
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work in this direction were W. Norman Brown in America and Heinrich 
Liiders in Germany. As it happened, neither of these scholars had influenced 
Kuiper in the genesis of his own thinking. Although Norman Brown was 
first in print on the subject in an article he contributed to the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society in 1942, 7 this journal was not available in wartime 
Holland and did not come to Kuiper’s notice until several years after the 
war. In the case of Luders, there was likewise a long delay; and when in 1952 
the first part of his life-work, Varuna , 8 was posthumously published, it became 
clear that his ideas on Indra had passed through several stages. Although he 
had finally arrived at recognition of some basic elements of the cosmogony, 
one is left with the impression that his theory of the celestial ocean had for 
long been a barrier in the way of correct interpretation. His final insights 
can only be guessed from the fragments that Alsdorf as editor of the posthu¬ 
mous volumes has so painstakingly put together. 

Kuiper has remarked that 1949 was a key stage in the development of his own 
thinking, because it was then that he had first understood the purport of the 
difficult hymn X. 124 (although his interpretation was not explicitly presented 
until thirty years later, in his most recent major work, Varuna and Vidusaka, 
Amsterdam, 1979). However, others may claim that his most important single 
advance had been made in 1946 with his recognition that Vrtra’s ‘hill’ or 
‘rock’ was none other than the oerheuvel or ‘Primordial Mound’, 9 which some 
of us have now come to regard as the most important of all images in the early 
history of religion and art. This identification appeared in a book review 
written in Dutch, and in view of its importance as a landmark in Indian 
cosmogonic research, the relevant passage is here given for the first time in 
English. 

In my opinion, any attempt to explain Vrtra should start from the equi¬ 
valence of Vrtra and Vala and place them in the total my thological concept 
of the world.Then,I think, it will be clear (what can only be pointed at 
here) that the myth takes us back to that stage of the creation when there 
was not yet a heaven,and the amrta tree (Rgveda I. 164. 20ff.) did not yet 
grow up to heaven, and the gods consequently did not yet have the amrta/ 
soma at their disposal, as it was still guarded, together with all the goods of 
life (such as water—rasa, the essence of life; and sun = the light of life and 
the worlds) in the primordial hill by the serpent. . . The fact that Indra wins 
them and makes the sun rise is his great creative act, which is repeated 

7 W. Norman Brown, “The Creation Myth of the Rig-veda,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. 62, 1942, pp. 85-98. Recently re-published in India and Indology, Selected Articles by W. 
Norman Brown , edited by Rosane Rocher, Banaras, 1978, pp. 20ff. 

8 Heinrich Luders, Varuna, aus deni Nachlass herausgegeben von Ludwig Alsdorf, two volumes, 
Gottingen, 1951, and 1959. 

9 Kuiper uses the traditional English rendering, ‘Primordial Hill'. He does not exclude ‘Mound’ 
as an appropriate alternative, but he does not share the editor’s preference for the latter, leaving 
open the choice between ‘hill’ and ‘mound’. 
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every morning and causes a new crisis every year at the winter solstice. 
Therefore, Hillebrandt may be right when he puts Indra’s act (Ved, Myth., 
II. 2.182 ff.) at the beginning of the devayana and also connects Usas with it. 
In that light a ritual fight during the wii iter solstice between an Ary a and a 
&Mra, as representatives of the two cosmic moieties and ending with the 
sacrificial death of the Sudra, would indeed be well imaginable as a re¬ 
iteration of the mythical act.” 10 

It is in the nature of all creative scholarship that it extends under¬ 
standing in areas far beyond those with which the author is immediately 
concerned. In this case one might cite the value these essays will have to 
students of early art and architecture where cosmogony is now generally 
recognized as having played a fundamental role. Indeed, there is a sense in 
which the very act of artistic creation—in other words, of fashioning, structu¬ 
ring or giving form to (literally, in-forming) inanimate materials—is a ‘crea¬ 
tion' in the archaic cosmogonic sense we have been discussing, that is, the 
bringing to ‘life’ of materials already existing. It is no surprise, therefore, that 
the cosmogony was conceived as the sacred model of all artistic creation, and 
that the building of a temple and the fashioning of a divine image, no less 
than the poet's struggle for the right word, 11 were occasions for ritual re¬ 
enactment of the separation of heaven and earth. 

The first steps towards recognition of this were already being taken in the 
1890s by W.R. Lethaby —an Englishman of quiet genius whose works left no 
impression on the academic world of his day, but which are now seen as 
prophetic. 12 Lethaby realized that the building of monuments in the ancient 
world was first and foremost a rite whereby man sought to identify himself 
with the source of cosmic order by placing himself at the ‘Centre of the 
Universe 5 , otherwise known as the Navel of the Earth (Sanskrit prithivinabhi , 
Greek omphalos , Hebrew tabbureres, and so on) where the universe was ‘born’. 
Since every spot where man was in contact with the divine shared this mythic 
location, every shrine stood at the Centre of the Universe. To the rationalistic 
thinking of the Evolutionists, restricting themselves to principles of empiri¬ 
cal science, the very notion that every sanctuary should be conceived as the 
centre of the world seemed absurd, and under the influence of Darwinian 
ideas of biological evolution it was all too easy to imagine that the history of 
religion, too, had involved progression from ‘primitive 5 to ‘advanced 5 . 

i0 From Kuiper’s review of Leo Buschardt, Vrtra , Det rituelle Daemondrab i den Vediske Somakult, 
Copenhagen, 1945. The review was published in Museum , Maandbfad voorPhiloiogie ertGeschtedents, 
no. 52, 1947, columns 198-200. 

11 Besides the several examples given in these essays, see also Jan Gonda, “A Note on the Vedic 
Student’s Staff y Journal of the Oriental Institute, University of Baroda, vol, 14,1964-65, pp. 262-72. 

J2 W.R. Lethaby. Architecture, Mysticism and Myth , London, 1891 (reissued by the Architectural 
Press Ltd., London, 1974). Of this remarkably lucid book, the Times reviewer wrote when it came 
out that “the author’s insight is so esoteric that to plain people its deliverances are simply 
unintelligible” (The Times, 31 December 1891). 
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Hence, the notion of every sanctuary existing at the Centre of the Universe 
was seen as another instance of the ‘childishness 1 of early religions. Against 
this, Lethaby recognized that even more absurd in the situation was applica¬ 
tion of the reductive logic of empirical science where it had no relevance. In 
other words, it was obvious to Lethaby that the ancient notion of sacred 
space and location had nothing to do with the profane science of geometry 
but answered to an entirely different set of ideas. With this recognition was 
linked the discovery that in the ancient world the shrine was a point of passage 
between the human and divine worlds. 

Already by the 1920s and 30s there were a number of archaeologists and art 
historians thinking on these lines, and it is significant that they were all ori¬ 
entalists. Especially notable among them were A.M. Hocart (who for a short 
time had been Archaeological Commissioner in Sri Lanka); Paul Mus, author 
of a monumental work on Borobudur, but whose main experience had been 
in Indo-China; the German archaeologist Walter Andrae, specializing in 
Western Asia, and the Belgian Carl Hentze who was a Sinologist. The first to 
apply these ideas to the study of Indian monuments was A.K. Coomaraswamy. 
After World War II, fresh impetus was given by Stella Kramrisch, in The 
Hindu Temple (1946), and E.D.K. Bosch, in The Golden Germ (originally 
published in Dutch in 1948, and re-issued in English translation in 1960). 
Special mention might also be made of two remarkable papers which appeared 
within the first post-war decade: one washy A.K. Coomaraswamy, “The 
Hindu Temple,” published in the same year as his death; 13 and the other by 
Mircea Eliade, “Centre du Monde, Temple, Maison,” issued in 1957. 14 During 
the interval of eight years between the publication of these two seminal papers, 
we can see now that there had been an important theoretical advance. Whereas 
previously the temple as “architectural microcosm” had been thought of as 
an “image of the universe,” this definition was seen to have embodied only 
part of the truth. Only with the publication of Eliade’s essay was it made clear 
for everybody that a microcosm was not so much an “image of the universe” 
as an image of the creation of the universe. In other words, it must be seen as 
a dynamic image, not a static one. It implies not so much a plan or a formula, 
but a process. It is precisely this dynamic aspect that Kuiper’s studies so 
brilliantly illustrate. Many of its features recur in other cultures, and since 
in the total picture the Indian cosmogony turns out to be one of the earliest 
comprehensively understood, its importance to the student of the origins of 
human culture can hardly be overestimated. 

1980 

John Irwin, Ashford Chace, Petersfield, Hants., U.K. 


13 Recently republished in A.K. Coomaraswamy, Selected Papers, edited by Roger Lipsey, vol. I. 

14 Originally delivered at an international conference arranged under the title, Le Symbolisme 
cosmique des Monuments religieux, held in 1955 at the Istituto Italiano Per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, Rome, and published in the Rroceedings, Serie Orientate Roma, vol. XIV, 1957, pp. 57-82. 



h THE BASIC CONCEPT OF VEDIC RELIGION 


I 

The basic concept of Vedic religion is no doubt an unusual object 
of study, as it implies at least three assumptions: first, that the 
time has come for a more general survey of this religion; second, 
that there actually does exist a basic concept; and third, that 
something sensible can be said about it. Each of these assumptions 
will perhaps be questioned. The following study will show how I 
think it has become possible in the present state of Vedic studies 
to discuss the underlying idea of Vedic theology . 1 

II 

The key to an insight into this religion is, I think, to be found in 
its cosmogony, that is, the myth which tells us how, in primordial 
time, this world came into existence. This myth owed its funda¬ 
mental importance to the fact that every decisive moment in life 
was considered a repetition of the primeval process. Therefore the 
myth was not merely a tale of things that had happened long ago, 

1 This is the text of a lecture given to an audience with no previous 
knowledge of Vedic religion. This explains why the concentration on the main 
lines has sometimes led to some simplification in the presentation of the facts. 
Thus, for the sake of clearness only Varuna is mentioned because the other 
Adityas were not relevant in this context. Oversimplification will, I think, only he 
found at the end, where the status of the gods of totality could best be illustrated 
by Vi§nu. The lecture is here reproduced without material changes because it 
seems the best form in which to summarize what I think Vedic religion was basi¬ 
cally about. It is based on a study which will be published elsewhere. Therefore, 
only a few references have been added in footnotes. 
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nor was it a rational explanation of how this world had become 
what it is now. The origin of the world constituted the sacred 
prototype of how, in an endlessly repeated process, life and this 
world renewed themselves again and again. 

To this aspect of the myth, however, we shall have to return 
later on. Let us, for the present moment, see what the myth tells 
us about the origin of the world. 

In the beginning there was only water, but these so-called 
primeval waters bore in themselves the germ of life . 2 From the 
bottom a small clod of earth rose to the surface, where it floated 
about. The clod spread on the surface and became a mountain, 
the beginning of the earth, but it continued to float on the waters . 3 
There is a variant version in which the highest god, the World 
Father, drifted about, but the presence or absence of this god is 
only of marginal importance. The primordial world itself was 
sacred, and for the process of this genesis to take place there was 
no need of a creator. Things were considered to exist, somehow, 
in their own right. In this first stage, however, as represented by 
the mountain, the world was still an undifferentiated unity. The 
poets sometimes speak of a darkness as the initial state, but this 
is clearly a mere attempt to express what could not properly be 
expressed in words. None of the contrasts which constitute our 
phenomenal world yet existed. There was no heaven or earth, no 
day or night, no light or, properly speaking, darkness. 

Nor did that contrast yet exist in which for archaic man the 
cosmic dualism manifested itself most clearly in human life, 
namely, the all-pervading contrast between man and woman, male 
and female. Hence it is that the myth, at this stage of the genesis, 
sometimes refers to bisexual primeval beings to whom others owe 
their existence. In mixing up the roles of father and mother the 
myth is, indeed, consistent and, in its own way, logical. A special 
group of gods, the Asuras, was connected with this first stage. 
Their great importance will become clear later on. 

It is obvious that this first stage of the cosmogony is not a 
creation myth at all. There were in the beginning already certain 
things the existence of which was taken for granted, as a last 
irreducible fact. The first Yedic thinkers who have left a trace in 
the Rigvedct were well aware of these bounds set to their specula- 

3 Apah . See Sylvain Levi, La doctrine du sacrifice dans les brdhmanas (Paris, 
1898), pp. 13, n. 3; 159, n. 3. Compare, e.g., India Maior , Congratulatory Volume 
Gonda (Leiden, 1972), p. 145, n. 1;F, 13. J. Kuiper, “Cosmogony and Conception; 
A Query/’ History of Religions 10 (1970): 99. 

3 Por references see, e.g., Kuiper, pp. 100 if., 109-10. 
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tions. The last words of a philosophical hymn are: “Whence this 
creation came into existence . . . that only the Supervisor of this 
world knows—or perhaps not even He .” 4 

Ill 

This state of undifferentiated unity came to a sudden end by the 
second stage of the cosmogony. It started with the birth of the god 
Indra, outside the primeval world. It is not said whence he came, 
nor could the texts have been more specific on this point as it was 
apparently part of his character that he came “from nowhere .” 5 
Indra’s mythical function is limited to promoting the emergence 
of a dual world of individualized forms from the undifferentiated 
chaos. Again, Indra is not a creator in the Old Testamentary sense 
of the word, and there are even versions which describe the process 
as due to some internal forces, without the intervention of the god 
at all. His exploit, which we shall have to consider more closely, 
can best be defined as a demiurgic act. He starts a process in the 
primeval world of unformed matter, a process owing to which a 
world of mere potentiality became the world of reality, in which 
light has arisen and forms a contrast with darkness, in which life 
exists along with death, and in which good is counterbalanced by 
evil. Indra does not create anything but rather acts as a kind of 
magnetic force which, as one text says, causes all powers, all 
entities in the world, to side with one of the two poles of existence . 6 
One might perhaps call the process an evolution, in the strictly 
etymological sense of the word. Anyway, if one refers to this myth 
as a creation myth (as I prefer to do), it should be borne in mind 
that the word is here used in a very indirect way. 

As for the Rigveda, it is for special reasons only concerned with 
this second stage of the genesis of the world. From the stray ref¬ 
erences in the hymns the following picture can be reconstructed. 

Indra’s demiurgic act appears to consist of two different parts, 
which concern the primeval hill and the tree of life, respectively. 
Let us first look at the former. The hill, which is still floating on 
the primeval waters, has to be riveted to the bottom, and to be 
opened. There is, however, a strong force of resistance in this 

4 Rigveda X. 129. 7. 

5 On the uncertainty about Indra’s origin, see Rigveda II. 12. 5 {hixha seti), 
X. 73, 10. 

6 Baudhdyana Srautasutra XVIII. 46 (p. 401, line 11): “When the Devas and 
Asuras were waging the Great War, all these beings split into two groups; some 
went to the Devas, others to the Asuras.” 
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mountain, and so Indra’s heroic fight, although sometimes de¬ 
scribed as being directed against the mountain, is more often 
directed against that force, which is denoted by the word vrtra. 
Vrtra means 4 'obstruction, resistance / 5 In the myth the power of 
resistance is personified by a dragon, and Indra must according!}/, 
like Saint George and other mythological heroes, slay the dragon. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that this dragon, which itself 
came to be called Vrtra, only represents a special aspect of the 
primeval mountain, a resistance which Indra had to overcome in 
order to split open the hill. In this fight Indra is victorious. He 
slays the dmgon, and from the hill, opened by force, life bursts 
forth under its two aspects of water and fire. In the creation myth 
the water is represented by four rivers, which stream from the top 
of the mountain in four different directions, and the fire by the sun 
which rises from the mountain or the waters. At the same time 
the mountain is no longer floating about. It has now found a 
support (as the texts say ) 7 and starts growing on all sides, until it 
has the expanse of the earth. Still, the primeval mountain remains 
the cosmic center and the nail which keeps the earth in its place. 

As for the second part of Indra’s act, which concerns the tree of 
life, Indra here functions as a pillar in propping up the sky, which 
until then had been lying upon the earth. In so doing he creates 
the duality of heaven and earth. From a mythological point of view 
this is not a separate event, because the contrast between heaven 
and earthisonly one particular aspect of the all-pervading dualism. 
Thus, with the sun rising to the sky, the contrast between light 
and darkness is born, which is parallel to that between life and 
death. 

Indra’s mythical role remains limited to this single exploit. 
Again and again the poets say that he slew the dragon, extended 
the earth, and lifted up the sky, but that is about all they can tell 
us about him. There is, however, one particularly interesting detail 
in his creation act, and here we return to his connection with the 
world tree. This tree belonged to the dual cosmos, since it was 
identical with the cosmic pillar which, in the center of the world, 
kept heaven and earth apart. It must accordingly have arisen 
when the sky was separated from the earth. The obvious conclusion 
is that Indra, at the moment when he "propped up” the sky, must 
have been identical with the tree. On the other hand, there are 
sufficient indications to show that in general Indra has nothing to 


7 On pratistha, see, in general, Kuiper, pp. 109-10. 
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do with the cosmic tree and the world center. His identity with 
the pillar at the moment of creation, when he himself literally ivas 
the world axis, must accordingly have had a momentary character. 
This inference is confirmed by data about the Indra festival of 
much later times. From these we learn that it was then still cus¬ 
tomary to erect every year, during the New Year’s festival , 8 a pole 
in honor of Indra. Its most interesting feature is that during the 
few days that it stood erected and was worshipped, it was consid¬ 
ered to be identical with god Indra and was sometimes denoted by 
his name. This gives a special significance to the fact that after 
some seven days the pole was pulled down, taken away, and thrown 
into a river, which would not have been possible unless the function 
of the god himself, whose name it bore, had for the time being 
come to an end. This, again, confirms the conclusion drawn from 
the Vedic evidence that Indra was a seasonal god, whose myth¬ 
ological act consisted in creating and renewing the world and 
inaugurating a new year. 

It does not mean that the god was entirely absent during the 
rest of the year. Just as it was said that Indra immediately after 
his birth slew the dragon, so he was present to aid his devotees, 
whenever they had to overcome inimical forces in various shapes, 
such as aborigines sheltered in their fortresses or demons of disease. 
Even the poet craving for inspiration considered his mind a micro- 
cosmic replica of the earth resting upon the subterranean ocean, 
and he prayed to the god to break his inner resistance so that the 
inspiration could stream forth from the ocean of Iris heart . 9 

IV 

So much for the description of Indra’s part in creating this world. 
It is, however, only one side of the genesis. It seems never to have 
been recognized that there is a different aspect, which constitutes 
the very core of the Vedic conception of the world. This is the 
problem of the Asuras. 

As we have seen, the Asuras had been the gods of the primordial 
world. Since Indra broke its obstructive power, the question nat¬ 
urally arises, What became of them and their world? 

As far as their world is concerned, the answer is clear: after the 

^ 8 See, in general, J. J. Meyer, Trilogie altindiecker Machte und Feate der Vegeta¬ 
tion (Zurich and Leipzig, 1937), 3:4, 113; and Makabharata I. 57. 18, gate aamvat- 
sare , “at the end of the year.” 

0 For the breaking of the inner “resistance” (vftrd), see Indo-Iranian Journal 8 
(1964):125. 
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powers of life had been set free, the primordial world became the 
sacred earth, which together with heaven formed a pair of cosmic 
moieties. But while on the surface of the earth life manifested 
itself, there was also the subterranean world, with the primeval 
waters on which the earth was believed to rest. This, too, had 
come to form part of the organized world after Indr a’s creation act. 
As we shall see, however, it had not quite lost its original character 
and remained an ambiguous element in the creation. 

As for the Asuras themselves, they constitute the central prob¬ 
lem of Vedic religion. After Indra had created the dual cosmos, the 
Asuras were no longer the only gods, since the dualism also 
extended to the world of gods. Along with Indra a new group of 
gods made their entrance. Their name, Devas, was the old Indo- 
European word for celestial gods. As such, the Devas were opposed 
to the gods of the primordial world, and the fight of Indra, the 
chief and protagonist of the Devas, against the dragon must have 
been considered to be also directed against the Asuras. Indeed, later 
Vedic texts no longer refer to Indr a’s fight but instead always 
speak of the cosmogonieal fight between Devas and Asuras. Their 
enmity had a tragical character because the Devas were the 
younger brothers of the Asuras. That the younger group proved 
superior to the older is a pattern not unknown in systems of social 
organization. 

After Indra had slain the dragon, which signals the defeat of the 
Asuras, the two parties of Devas and Asuras had to come to terms 
with each other. What then happens is the most momentous event 
in the whole cosmogony. It appears impossible to incorporate all 
the Asuras in the ordered cosmos. Only some of the chief Asuras, 
such as their king Varuna, go over to the other party and side 
with the Devas. The rest of them, however, are driven away from 
the earth and take refuge in the nether world. (See fig. 1.) We owe 
it to the very archaic character of the Rigveda that a direct and 
clear trace of this split within the group of Asuras has been pre¬ 
served. In this oldest text a distinction was still made between 
devdv asura , “Asuras who have become Devas,” and, on the other 
hand, asura ddevah , “Asuras who are not Devas.” This fact had 
already attracted the attention of a discerning scholar in the nine¬ 
teenth century, 10 but since the true nature of the Asuras, as far 
as I can see, was and has ever since been misunderstood, it was 
impossible to appreciate the implications of this distinction. Only 

10 See P. von Braclke, Dydtis Asura , Ahura Mazda und die Asuras (Halle, 1885), 
passim. 
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in the light of the cosmogony its full relevance becomes clear. 
Although the original nature of the Asuras had already been recog¬ 
nized without the help of these Rigvedie data, they are, as a 
confirmation of the correctness of this reconstruction, welcome and 
valuable. 

I used the word “reconstruction” because in later Vedic texts 
it is hard to find any direct trace of the situation which I have 
sketched here. Never again is Varuna called an Asura. This term 
is henceforth reserved for the banished demons, whose cosmo- 
gonical fight with the Devas is constantly referred to in this lit¬ 
erature. Varuna, however, had become a Deva, no less respectable 
than Indra and the others, although still marked by certain inaus¬ 
picious features. Only a more profound study discloses that Varuna, 
although his title of Asura had long since been tabooed, continued 
to be much more ambiguous than is usually realized. If, however, 
Varuna’s character has to a large extent been misinterpreted, this 
is not due to a lack of interest on the part of students of Vedic, 
religion. Far more studies have in the last few decades been devoted 
to him than, for instance, to Indra, and he has recently been 
characterized—and rightly so—as the neuralgic point in Vedic 
studies. 11 

II See Louis Renou, in Festgabe fur Herman Lommel (Wiesbaden, 1960), p. 122: 
“le point nevralgique des etudes vediques.” 
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For that reason the figure of Varuna must, even in the frame¬ 
work of these sketchy outlines, occupy us somewhat longer than 
Indra. 

First, it must be remarked that Varuna’s transition to the Devas 
is not an isolated phenomenon. It rather reflects a stereotyped 
pattern. In this connection it may not be superfluous to warn 
against the current misconception that the Asuras as so-called 
demons impersonated evil. It should not be forgotten that their 
world is one of unformed, potential life—the material out of which 
the cosmos is shaped. The Asuras are not fallen angels but potential 
gods. Sometimes it is related that an Asura of his own accord 
leaves his world and sides with the Devas. In other cases he is 
* ‘called forth” (as the texts say) by the Devas, who are unable to 
achieve their aim without the assistance of a certain Asura. The 
myth here clearly points to bounds which are set to the powers of 
the ordered world. 

Second, when Varuna is willing to become a Deva, Indra offers 
him a rulership. 12 Seemingly—and this is the current interpre¬ 
tation—Varuna is here enticed by the promise of sovereignty. What 
in fact is meant is that Varuna becomes “lord of the waters,” his 
traditional title until much later times. Then, however, the true 
meaning of this function was no longer known, as the term was 
mostly interpreted as “lord of the ocean.” There can be little doubt 
that the original meaning was quite different. In the Veda the 
term “the waters” denoted, first and foremost, the primeval waters 
upon which the earth rested, and it can be proved that it was of 
these waters that Varuna became the ruler. Even after his incor¬ 
poration in the ordered cosmos, accordingly, Varuna had a function 
which corresponded to his origin as god of the primordial world. 
From now on he resided in the netherworld, at the roots of the 
world tree and near to (or in) the subterranean cosmic waters. 13 

Third, the difficulties which Varuna has presented to modern 
research are, it seems, largely due to vain attempts to describe in 
rational, noncontradictory terms a god whose very characteristic 
is his ambiguity. His inner contradictions, indeed, defy any 
attempt at a strictly logical definition. 

An illustration of his basically ambiguous character can be found 
in his relation to the banished Asuras, his former brothers. As we 
have seen, all the Asuras who were not integrated in the organized 
world fled to the netherworld, accordingly to the same world 

12 Bigveda X. 124. 5. 

13 See, e.g., Indo-lranian Journal 8 (1964):107 ff.; and India Maior , pp. 150-51. 
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where Varuna resided. The Vedie texts omit, purposely I think, 
to mention this fact, hut the question inevitably arises of what 
kind of relation there was between Varuna and the Asuras. 

The answer to this question is given in the much later Mahd- 
bkdrata. In some passages it describes in an ingenuous way Varuna 
as seated in his subterranean palace, surrounded by Asuras as 
attendants. 14 What exactly the authors of these passages may have 
thought when composing these lines, is hard to say; but it is 
obvious that others must have felt shocked by this intimacy 
between a respected Deva and the Asuras, and since the latter 
were there and could not be done away with, they made Varuna a 
jailer, who had to watch the fettered Asuras. 15 

The truth of the story clearly was, although this is never overtly 
stated, that Varuna, even after he had become a Deva, continued 
to entertain secret relations with his banished brothers. It reminds 
us of a Vedic tale about a priest who publicly officiated for the 
Devas but secretly was the priest of the Asuras. 16 

V 

I now come to the mam point of this mythology. The Asuras had 
been driven away but not annihilated. They were not part of the 
cosmos but continued to exist beyond the pale, as a constant 
menace to the existence and coherence of the ordered world. 

One need not be a psychologist to presume that their banishment 
may have meant, in Freudian terminology, a repression and that, if 
repression there was, the inevitable consequence must have been 
anguish on the part of the cosmos. This conclusion would, however, 
ignore the fact that their banishment was only temporary. At certain 
intervals—I think the Rigvedic evidence allows us to say: at the 
beginning of every new year—the war between Asuras and Devas 
was renewed. On the social level it w^as reenacted by contests, 
which may be interpreted as reiterations of the cosmic strife and 
as a ritualization of human aggressiveness. 

14 Also in the Mahabhdrata, Varuna is located in the netherworld; see III. 
160. 10; V. 96. 5; and V. 106. 12. For the Asuras attending him, see II. 9. 16-17. 
Varuna rules over them and protects them; cf. VIII. 45. 32, Bombay ed., pdlayann 
asuran (against 30. 77, critical ed.), and XII. 4497, Calcutta ed., apdm rdjye 
5 surdnam ca . . . prabhum (against XII. 122. 29, critical ed.). Although it cannot 
be proved that these are the authentic readings, the occurrence of variant readings 
may in these cases be significant. 

15 Varuna’s world is a refuge for Vrtra’s allies; see III. 98. 3, 99. 21, 100. 1, 
101. 7 ff. (cf. I. 17. 28). Varuna is the jailer of the fettered Asuras; see V. 126. 44 ff.; 
III. 42. 6, 27-28. Cf. I. 19. 6, asurandm ca bandhanam (said of the ocean). 

16 For the tale of Visvarupa, see TaiUiriya Samhitd II. 6. 1; and Jaiminiya 
Brahmana II. 153-57. 
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However, I will limit myself to the theological problems and 
leave a discussion of the social aspects of these potlatch-like cere¬ 
monies to those who are better qualified. In this context I must 
insert a remark on a point which I will not stress but which cannot 
be ignored, because it seems obviously to follow as a conclusion 
from the preceding discussion. This point is Varuna’s position 
during the annual period of crisis, which apparently formed a trans¬ 
ition to the new year. If at this time the Asuras returned on earth 
and renewed their war with the Devas and if, at the end of this 
period, the world order was to be restored again, just as it had been 
established in the beginning of time, one conclusion would seem 
inevitable: in that case Varuna was during these days once more 
the adversary of Indra and had to be reconciled again. In other 
words, his secret conspiracy with the Asuras, traces of which we 
have found in later literature, must for a short while have turned 
into an open alliance. The reason why it is no use dwelling on this 
point is that the Bigvedci provides no evidence in support of this 
conclusion. It has been suggested that this is simply due to the 
circumstance that the majority of the Rigvedie hymns had been 
composed for New Year ceremonies, during which Varuna was 
particularly inauspicious and dangerous. This would explain why 
all that concerned Varuna’s darker aspects was tabooed in these 
hymns. Although I believe that this is materially true, it is clear 
that intentional reticence can seldom be proved and that there is 
no point in arguing about things which are not explicitly said. 

I now return to the problem of the banished Asuras. Rather 
than indulging in psychological speculations of our own making, 
we can state the basic problems of Vedic religion in terms which 
the poets themselves used. 

They had, indeed, two words which perfectly well expressed 
their reflections on existence. One word is sat , literally “being, that 
which is.” It is used with reference to the phenomenal world, the 
ordered cosmos. Its opposite is dsat “the nonbeing,” which denotes 
the world of unformed matter, the undifferentiated state. The 
cosmogonic myth describes their relation as one of successive 
states in such phrases as “In the first period of the Devas sat was 
born of dsat ,” 17 or, “The seers, searching with insight in their 
hearts, found the origin of sat in dsat” 18 

17 Rigveda X. 72. 2. The creation and every renewal of the world must have 
been regarded as a process of shaping the unformed, which made the assistance 
of the Asuras indispensable. 

18 Ibid., X. 129. 4, sato bdndhum asati nir avindan. 
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In the light of the interpretation here given, the question might 
be raised to what extent the Vedie poets were thinking in terms 
of successive states and how far they were referring to a logical 
relation, the latter state necessarily presupposing the former. In 
fact, the word which I translated as “origin’ 5 has various connota¬ 
tions and might also be interpreted as “relationship.” 

Whatever a Vedic poet might have thought of our problems of 
interpretation, the question would be a legitimate one, for the 
myth did not merely imply a succession of two different states. As 
a matter of fact, the emergence of an ordered cosmos did not put 
an end to the existence of the world of dsat. In fact, the problem 
of the Asuras here recurs clothed in different terms. Asat , the 
primordial world of chaos, was not entirely replaced by the cosmos 
but continued to exist on the fringes of this world and as a per¬ 
petual menace to the latter’s existence. 

When I venture to translate this philosophy in more modern 
terms of my own, I should say that the world order, as the Vedic 
Indians saw it, was a precarious balance between the powers of 
cosmos and chaos, and that this world was only part of a much 
wider universe, which also comprised the nonindividualized world 
of unformed matter. 

VI 

The Indian Genesis started with a state described in such phrases 
as “In the beginning all this was nothing but the waters” and 
“There was no dsat nor sat” 19 The next stage was the primordial 
world of dsat. This finally became our world, described as a state 
of tension and struggle, with the annual intrusion of the repressed 
dsat and the Asuras into the established order, which is the world 
of sat and the Devas. 

Still, conflict is not the last word that the Vedic myth has to say 
about the nature of the universe. I think the following outline is 
sufficiently well founded to be presented here. 

In a philosophical hymn of the Rigveda we read the words “dsat 
and sat in the highest heaven,” 20 The term “in the highest heaven” 
is well known in these hymns. It sometimes clearly refers to a 
place which transcends the dualism of this world, for instance, 
when Indr a is said to hold heaven and earth in the highest Leaven. 
It is no doubt identical with Visnu’s third or highest step, which 

19 See the ndsadamya-hyum, Rigveda X. 129. 1, 3. 

20 Rigveda X. 5. 7, dsac ca sac ca parame vyoman ddksasya jdnmann dditer updathe. 
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is hidden from the mortal eye. Many years ago I tried to demon¬ 
strate that in the Veda Visnu, far from being a subordinate 
assistant of Indra, must have been a central figure, of greater 
importance than Indra himself. 21 While Visnu’s first two steps 
express his relationship with the two opposed parts of the cosmos, 
his third step corresponds to a transcendental world in which the 
two conflicting parties are united in an all-encompassing totality. 
In this light we can view the poet’s words about “ Asat and sat in 
the highest heaven.” They point to a world which transcends the 
cosmic antithesis and in which sat and dsat have been reconciled in 
the synthesis of an all-embracing unity. (See fig. 2.) In this respect 
Visnu must have been, since the earliest time, a higher god than 
both Varuna and Indra, as he transcended the dualism which 
they impersonated. 22 

The “highest heaven” is a specific term of the poetical language 
of the Rigveda . Later theological texts refer to a “third heaven.” 
Since they never mention a first or a secbnd heaven and since the 
number three traditionally expresses the concept of totality, there 
can be no doubt that the terms “highest heaven” and “third 
heaven” denote the same idea. The concept of a transcendental 
world explains some difficult problems of Vedic mythology, which 
are, however, too technical to detain us here. 

Prather than dwelling on Visnu’s highest heaven in the Rigveda , 
I will conclude with a few words about the development of Indian 

21 See Indological Studies in Honor of W. Norma?i Brown (New Haven, Conn, 
1962), pp. 137-51. 

22 As is apparent from fig. 2, there is a double dichotomy: the contrast between 
dsat and sat and, within the ordered cosmos, that between netherworld and upper 
world. In Vedic texts there is evidence of Visnu representing the totality of the 
cosmos. If the reconstruction and especially the interpretation of the nether¬ 
world as part of the cosmos but somehow related to the world of dsat is correct, 
the question arises of whether Visnu from the outset comprised sdt and dsat. As 
for the primordial waters, they were apparently incorporated in the cosmos at 
the moment of Varuna’s transition to the Devas, but in the annual periods of 
crisis, with the return of the powers of chaos, they must again have become the 
world of dsat . At that moment Visnu transcended the dualism of Asuras and Devas 
(dsat and sdt), just as he had transcended it in the beginning, when the dual cosmos 
arose (see n. 21 above). In the later cosmogonical myth of the churning of the ocean, 
as told in the Mahabharata , Vi§nu also stands above the two parties of the Asuras 
and Devas. About the tenth century a.d., when this myth was retold in the 
Bhdgavata Pur ana , the gods were represented as adoring Visnu in the words “Thou 
alone art both sat and asat , the dual world and that which transcends dualism” 
(VIII. 12. 8, ekas tvam eva sadasad dvayam advayarh ea). Although these quotations 
refer to the cosmogony, during which Visnu’s transcendental aspect must have been 
particularly manifest, it was an essential part of his nature. As for the parallelism 
between the “third heaven” and the primordial world in the brahmanas (see, e.g., 
Asiatische Studien 25 (1971): 94), this is due to the fact that in the latter the 
dualism did not yet exist, while the former had transcended it. Hence it is that 
the third heaven could be substituted for the primordial world as the place from 
which Soma was fetched. 
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religion in post-Vedic times. No doubt, foreign, non-Aryan 
religions had a great influence in this period. However, when con¬ 
sidered from a general point of view, their influence appears to 
have been a marginal phenomenon. The basic line of development 
can best be illustrated by starting from a belief which, although 
only attested in later sources, may well date from an early period. 
According to this belief, Visnu is for eight months of every year in 
the upper world. In this period he takes part, as a Deva, in the 
processes of the cosmos. In the remaining four months, however, 
he is in the necher world, where, reclining on the world serpent, 
he sleeps on the surface of the subterranean waters. Incidentally, 
there is a close connection between sleep and the netherworld. 
One has to know this belief, which has survived into modern 
times, in order to understand how in the classical period this 
annual process has come to be projected, in gigantic proportions, 
onto the scale of a world year. Just as in Vedie belief the world 
was at the end of every year menaced by the intrusion of the 
powers of chaos, so in this later belief, at the end of a world period, 
this world is doomed to be annihilated and to return to its primeval 
state of chaos. 

What remains after the world with all its gods has passed away 
is the cosmic waters and on them, sleeping on his world serpent, 
god Visnu, who comprises within himself a potential new world 
with reborn gods. 23 

23 See, e.g., Markandeya’s vision, Mahabharata III. 186. 92 ff. The idea that as 
a result of the return to the undifferentiated state only the waters remain is in 
conformance with older conceptions. Cf. also, e.g., Bharatiya Natyasaxtra 22 (20). 2 
“When Lord Acyuta, after destroying the worlds by his supernatural power and 
changing the universe into one ocean, lay sleeping on the serpent as his couch. ...” 
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In this vision the eternal war between chaos and cosmos has 
not vanished, but the Vedie notion of periodical fights between 
Asuras and Devas—and the concomitant ritual of annual con¬ 
tests—has here ceded to the concept of a transcendental harmony 
—a harmony in which the conflicts and antagonisms of our 
existence have been reconciled in the figure of one God who sur¬ 
vives all vicissitudes of a transient world. 


(Editor’s Footnote . First published in History of Religion, University of Chicago, vol. 15, 
no. 2, 1975.) 



2. THE GOLDEN GERM 


In his magnum opus The Golden Germ , An Introduction to Indian Symbolism * 
F.D.K. Bosch has presented us with the ripe fruit of a long life devoted to the 
art and culture of ancient India and Indonesia. Like a veritable kalpataru he 
here pours out the results of a research that is as original as it is fascinating. 
Any attempt to summarize its contents must necessarily confine itself to some 
outlines and cannot do full justice to the book. 

In the introduction the author points out that the task so far fulfilled by 
Indian archaeology was one of describing and classifying the data. Thereby 
archaeology is on a par with ethnography and should rather be styled 
‘archaeography 5 , which would leave the task of a more profound interpre- 
tation of the data to a new type of ‘archaeology’. 

Remarkable transitional forms between the decorative motifs of the parvan 
(the joint in the so-called ‘stalk’ of the lotus) and the makara-Yie&d (see figs, i & 
ii) induced Bosch to identify the arch ( torana ), which often connects two 
makara- heads with the lotus “stalk”, and the top-piece in the shape of a kala- 
head with the lotus “root”. Starting from these forms he then formulates his 
basic hypothesis that, in contrast to Brandes’s idea that the vegetal motifs 
are a stylized development of animal motifs, the lotus vegetation has rather 
been the origin of this decorative art with all its wealth of variations. Bosch 
shows, indeed, that the stalk-motif is not only a decorative element, as has 
generally been supposed, but rather (e.g., in the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi) 
the central symbol, the source of Life which nourishes all that exists, men and 
animals being represented as connected with it. Bosch then associates this 
mystical source of Life with the Vedic myth of the golden germ ( hiranyagar- 
bha), which is born in the waters. Elsewhere, the One to which all beings are 
attached (accordingly the Cosmic pillar, stambha) is said to be erected in this 
primordial germ. From this Bosch concludes that the golden germ is the 

* (Editor’s footnote :The English edition of this work appears in Indo-Iranian Monographs, Vol. 
II, published by Mouton, The Hague, 1960. This essay appears here in English for the first time. 
It is a translation, with only a few minor changes, of a review of the original Dutch edition 
published under the title De Gouden Kiem, Inleiding in de Indische Symboliek, Edition N.V. Uitg, 
Mij Elsevier, Amsterdam-Brussels, 1948. Page references in this translation refer to the English 
edition of the book.) 
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germ of that tree, and with this notion he connects the myths (occurring in 
much later times) of a lotus which rises from a navel. In this way he finally 
equates the lotus “root” with hirayyagarbha. 

On the other hand, however, the myth of the golden germ is unmistakably 
connected with the mysterious birth of Agni (fire) in the primeval water, 
whereas the lotus is more directly related to the water of Life. In this germ, 
accordingly, both elements (which may be called Agni-Soma in accordance 
with ritual terminology) are contained. This fact Bosch explains by assuming 
that a male element, a fiery breath; of life, has entered the female waters. 
The equivalent of this breath of life he finds in the ancient Vedic idea that a 
fig-tree (asvattha) represents the cosmic tree. It is sometimes referred to as an 
inverted tree. This he explains, mythically, as representing the descent of 
the breath of life, and naturalistically, as symbolizing the cdvattha growing as 
a parasite on the stems of other trees. 

The (non-inverted) fig-tree turns out to be also an ever-recurring motif in 
this art. Its root is represented as an ante fix (which Bosch terms brahmamula ), 
and shows a close resemblance to the lotus-root (padmamilla.). Thisantefix, 
however, is usually itself rooted in the stem of another tree, with a lotus-like 
vegetation. In the decorative element the two trees, although merged into a 
unity, can still be clearly distinguished as the components. 

The main part of the book deals with the different shapes in which the 
“stalks”, the stem and the mulcts- can be found in art and in other domains of 
Indian civilization. Thus the system of classification is derived from the 
stem of the tree, which as the centre is the fixed landmark of the whole 
system. On the microcosmic level Bosch finds this basic orientation in the 
mythic anatomy of the yoga, while macrocosmically, Mount Meru, as a cosmic 
pivot, is explained as a replica of the padmamUla. Many other objects are 
explained as symbolizing the lotus “root”, such as the flower-vase, the “pot¬ 
bellied” persons, the conch, the jewel, etc., whereas the kris and other objects 
are interpreted as standing for the stalk or the branch. 

Similarly, various solar figures are taken as symbols of the root of the fig 
tree, while special attention is given to th eganungan (kekajon ) as standing for 
the stem of the tree. After a study of the stem as represented in the human 
figure (including the origin of the statue of the Buddha!) a separate chapter is 
devoted to the cult image as a form of the wishing-tree . 1 In the concluding 
chapter the author discusses some basic questions, summarising his views on 
the religious values of tree-symbolism, and offering some surprising new 
vistas on the literature. For instance, he explains how terms like parvan and 
kanda of the epics, and the typically Indian frame story, the sravanaphala, are 

1 Here the author puts an end to his argumentation, because somewhere there must be a limit. 
One would have liked to find here some other manifestations of the tree—for instance, th ejarjara 
of the Indian theatre, which was brought on the stage and worshipped, thereby marking the spot 
as the sacred world (see otherwise Gonda, Acta Oriental ™, XIX, p. 367 ff.); the ketu of the war 
chariot (cf. Rgveda IV. 24. 10), and the pillar of the Vedic house. 
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rooted in the symbolism of the tree. 

As Bosch has convincingly demonstrated, the influence of the tree and the 
lotus in Indian culture has been profounder than generally acknowledged 
up to now. Although he has not succeeded in proving all points which he 
himself considers to be of central importance, and although in some details 
his exposition is, quite understandably, open to criticism, it must be 
emphasized at once that the importance of the fresh insights gained and of 
the new problems stated far outweigh the critical comments that might be 
made. In many respects, indeed, the later have to start from the new findings 
this book offers. 

The predominant impression that remains is that Bosch has noi only 
thrown fresh light on many aspects of Indian culture but has led the reader to 
the very heart of the Old Indian conception of life and the world. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that from this centre such an illuminating light should 
radiate in all directions. 

If. in spite of these predominating feelings of admiration, one is to voice a 
reservation on certain points, this is mainly due to the fact that the author 
has apparently not succeeded in entirely evading the danger that threatens 
especially the explorer of virgin soil: namely that of not keeping the necessary 
distance to his subject, as a result of which he is no longer able to view it in the 
right perspective. (But then, does not a subjective one-sidedness often seem 
to be a necessary precondition for arriving at new ideas? And should we not 
acquiesce in this as a necessary part of the mdya in which we live?) 

This is the only possible explanation for the fact that Bosch has come to 
consider as the main object of his work the defence of a disputable and one¬ 
sided theory, thereby considerably weakening the book as a whole. In the 
very beginning he confronts his reader with the dilemma: is the vegetal 
decorative motif a “'stylization" of the animal or did a reverse development 
take place?—thereby entirely ignoring the third possible solution, viz. that 
both the plant and the animal are old motifs, and that their mutual penetration 
was meant to intensify their effect as religious symbols. Here, at a decisive 
point in the line of his argument the author fails to recognize the real 
problem. 

A second point that is not touched upon although it is of vital interest for 
Bosch's argument is the Vedic myth. He was right in associating the vegetal 
symbolism with the Rgvedic myth of hiranyagarbha, which gave its name to 
the book. The lotus, however, is practically unknown in the Rgveda, and the 
Vedic Aryans certainly had nolotus-myth.This need not mean that this myth 
was of later origin: it obviously originated in autochthonous circles and only 
a later stage of the process of Inclianization can account for its being grafted 
on the Vedic myth. This, however, is not relevant in this context. The essential 
thing is that Bosch's ahistoric approach (which in other parts of his work was 
motivated and justified by the nature of his material) here blinded him to the 
fact that the Vedic myth of the golden germ, accordingly, must have existed 
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independently from the lotus-symbol. It cannot, therefore, be derived from 
the vegetal motif. Similar objections may be raised to the interpretation of 
the amrta-bowly in which Bosch, with the visual approach of the archaeologist, 
sees a development from the lotus-root, and of many other symbols. These 
points will be discussed in the following pages. 

Here it may only be asked if the tna&ara-symbol can really be considered 
adequately explained by the supposition that the Indian “saw" in the node of 
the lotus-plant a monster-head with gaping mouth (p. 34). Leaving aside the 
basic question whether religious symbols are actually derived from visual 
impressions of nature in the way Bosch sometimes seems to assume 2 —as for 
the Vedic seer, he receives his revelations in a different way, cf. RS.X. 129 — 
one may still call to mind the following fact. While vegetal symbols for the 
bowl with the elixir of life (soma-amrta) are, as far as I can see, unknown in the 
I}gveda, the animal symbol could be connected with the snake or demon 
(Vrtra, Vala, Susna), who here guards the fire and the soma on (or, in) the 
mountain, and who must first be killed before Agni and Soma can be liberated 
to spread their blessings in this world. 

In later priestly speculations it is sometimes not the mountain but Vrtra 
himself in whom these two are said to be confined. 3 Sometimes Soma is even 
identified with Vrtra. 4 It is, not suggested here that the makara -motif is a 
straight-line development from the mythological figure Vrtra. This is a 
problem quite apart, which it is up to the archaeologist to decide. Still, the 
preceding considerations justify, I think, the conclusion that the Aryan reli¬ 
gious tradition leaves the possibility open that animal figures may have been 
mythological equivalents of the lotus root, 5 

AGNI-SOMA AND THE SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 

Onfe of the points which Bosch, it seems to me, has not been able fully to clari¬ 
fy is the place which Agni and Soma occupy in the classification. He rightly 

2 The ways in which the author expresses himself on pages 34f and 46 reflect different ideas and 
give the impression that his opinion on this point has not yet fully crystalized. 

3 E.g. KausitakiBrahmana III. 6, XV. 2, Sat. Br. I.6.3.13ff. Cf. girir vai vrtro, Maitr. Samh. IV. 5,1. 

4 This has often been discussed. See e.g., Hubert et Maus, Le sacrifice, p. 129, S. Levi. La doctrine 
du sacrifice dans les brahmanas, p. 168, n. 5. Baschardt, Vrtra, Del Rituelle daemondrab i den vediske 
Somakuit, pp. Il3ff. 

5 If it is true (as Bosch has argued with great plausibility) that the pilasters which in Hindu- 
Javanese art often support the two makaras at the ends of the iorana- posts must be explained as the 
mountains of sunrise and sunset (p.146), the parallelism is strongly marked here between makara 
as a demon of the underworld from which the sun rises in the morning, sinking into it again at 
night, and the cosmogonic Vrtra figure. Compare also the all devouring heads of demons of K8k 
p£> (plate 49c), and the Javanese representations of a small lion or bird (both of them sun symbols) 
in the open ma&ara-mouth, and, on the other hand, e.g. the Vedic myth of Indra, who steals the 
amrta of the Asuras from the mouth of Susna. That the makara is based on old Vedic religion may 
also be proved by the kidang motif of east Java (p .131.), which occurs as a variant of the makara and 
is also an underworld symbol. The kidang has also a Vedic forefather in Susna, the demoniac 
gazelle of the Rgveda (Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie II 2 , p. 260, n. 1.) [but see now Bido-Iranian 
Journal, 20, p. 100]. 
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attributes a great importance to the opposition between Agni and Soma. He 
inclines, however, to represent this as a cosmic contrast, as on p. 61, rasa- 
Soma as the essence of the Waters is contrasted with Agni as the fiery essence 
of the creative breath, and on p. 65, where there is reference to “Agni 
generated by the creative breath 55 (who is said to impregnate the female 
element of the waters). This is, I am afraid, a misrepresentation of the ancient 
conception of the world. The reader is here faced with the difficulty that the 
poetic image of the myth evoked by the author is only partly supported by 
the texts. What is incidentally said on p. 86 about the sketch of the classifica¬ 
tion system, to the effect that this is partly hypothetical, is also true of the 
reconstruction of the myth. Since the personal interpolations by the author 
are not indicated, it is incumbent on this reviewer briefly to formulate the 
outlines of the Vedic myth of Agni-Soma as he sees it. 

In the primeval water (which, in essence, is identical with Amrta-Soma) 
Agni is born. The mystery of Agni’s birth is unquestionably the central 
motif of the Indo-Iranian mythology. As Agni in the shape of the sun ascends 
the sky, the cosmos arises in its dualism of upperworld and underworld and 
with the cosmic tree as the centre and supporting pillar. Agnrs ascension 
can be viewed either in a monistic way, as the ascension of the Sun horse 
(Dadhikravan, Uccaifysravas ), or in a dualistic vision, the primordial hill in 
which Agni and Soma were hidden being split open from the outside (by 
Indra). Agni is called the offspring of Heaven and Earth,although the two 
constituted an undifferentiated primeval world before his arising and, conse¬ 
quently, there was no separate Heaven. Mythologically this is on a par with 
the fact that Indra is born as a celestial god prematurely (that is, before 
heaven and earth have been separated): it is not without reason that the tale 
of his birth remains vague and the figure of his mother cannot be grasped. 
In fact, not until the sun is liberated from the powers of the snake of the 
underworld, can Indra “prop up the sky (from the earth) 55 . In other words: 
only then does he erect the cosmic tree whose cult name therefore is indra- 
dhvaja. In a monistic view the sun itself is the stambha (Rgveda IV. 23.5). 

If one now looks at the picture of the myth as offered by Bosch, the main 
point 6 that strikes the reader is that nowhere, as far as one can see, is there 
reference to a descending fiery essence of creative breath. Agni’s birth is a 
mystery but since he, after being born in the underworld, ascends to heaven 
in the shape of the sun, and, in his function of sacrificial fire, carries the 
(soma) offering up to the gods, he takes part in both worlds. In a sense he is a 
“mediator”, like the Persian Mithra whose character has some relationship 
to his. 

The whole cosmogony is, in this view, characterized by the notion of an 

6 I am not entering upon minor points, e.g. that Prajapati (in spite of certain myths in the 
Brahmanas , in which the authors are struggling with the problem of how the multiplicity has arisen 
from unity) is nevertheless very clearly a totality god comprising both worlds (=K5$yapa). The 
figure of Vac also seems misrepresented to me (cf. the identification of Vac with Vinata in Maitr . S. 
III. 7.3). 
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emergence from an undifferentiated primeval world. It is not quite clear 
what may have given Bosch the idea of a male creative breath, consisting of 
pure lightand intelligence (e.g., pp. 51,59). 7 It may be conjectured that this is 
mainly based on the two words anid avdtdm in Rgveda X. 129.2, which he 
translates “(the One) breathed breathless" (p. 51). The meaning of the second 
word is uncertain. 8 Anyway, the undifferentiated primeval Unity has 
obviously no connection with the r&le that is here assigned to a creative breath 
that descends from heaven. 9 As it seems to me, it is completely at variance 
with the general gist of X. 129, which consistently speaks in unmistakable 
words of ekam “the One", to postulate nevertheless a duality, and a “union of 
these two elements" (p. 52). This is substituting a rationalistic explanation for 
what to the poet’s mind (whose ideas are as consistently monistic as those of 
the poet of X.82!) was a mystery, which he deliberately abstained from 
explaining. 

If, however, the idea that the descending creative breath was an element of 
the ancient myth can no longer be maintained, the basis on which Bosch (p. 
65) founds his interpretation of the Celestial fig tree is taken away. On the 
other hand, as the reality of the motif of the double tree cannot be doubted, 
an explanation for it will have to be sought in a different direction. A 
suggestion will be found at the end of this review-article. 

There is a second point which is closely connected with the preceding 
one. As was noted above, Bosch finally comes to identify the contrast between 
Agni and Soma with that of upperworld (with a male character) and under¬ 
world (conceived as a female being); cf., e.g., p. 65. Quite apart from its 
many contradictions, 10 this explanation can hardly be correct. It is sufficient 
to point out that both Soma and Agni were liberated by Indra’s creative act 
and appear in the upperworld, and that Soma, too, is thought of as ascending 
to heaven (ritually by means of the sacrificial fire, mythically in all likelihood 
through the stem of the cosmic tree). A confirmation of our conclusion that 
both Soma and Agni belong to the upper world is bound in the Vedic system 
of classification, in which Soma is located in the North, and Agni in the 
East. Both, accordingly, are connected with the upper moiety of the cosmos. 
Besides, “King Soma” is a typically male figure, who contrasts with the 
female surd (a beverage connected with the underworld). 

CLASSIFICATION AND THE MAHABHARATA 
Incidentally, a reference was made above to the system of classification. 

7 Owing to the premature death of Kasten Ronnow, the book he was writing bout Vayu and the 
pra\ia doctrine never appeared. As very little research has been done in this field, it is impossible 
to give a more definitive judgment on the possible rtle of Vayu in the cosmogony. 

8 Cf. Neisser, Zum Worterb. des RV, I, p. 138. 

9 There is no proof that Bosch was thinking of passages such as Jaim. Br, III, pp. 359-360 adhasiat 
prattam akuruta. In my opinion they cannot simply be used as mythological material, but it is not 
possible to enter here upon this problem. 

10 Bosch, too, discusses some complications, p. 143. 
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Since, however, this is not only expressly connected with and derived from 
the tree motif (pp. 83-92), which is considered primary, it is necessary to go 
somewhat more deeply into this problem in order to decide whether the 
claim that the whole system of cosmic classification is derived from the tree 
motif is justified. Similar claims of the priority of the tribal organization, to 
which Bosch raises objections (p. 87) will here be left out of consideration. 
On the other hand Bosch’s comments on the Mahabharata, which illustrate 
his view, are an occasion to discuss this important issue. It may be useful to 
preface some brief remarks on the way the classification works. For this 
purpose we shall confine ourselves to Varuna-Mitra. 

For Veclic man the cosmos is primarily divided into upperworld and 
underworld, which are projected on the horizontal plane of the classification 
in North and East and in West and South respectively (Maitr. Samh. IV. 1.10). 
Within this dichotomy, however, the process of dividing is continued, as is 
manifest in the contrast between Soma-North and Agni-East. This contrast 
is also expressed in the association of Agni with right-hand and of soma with 
left-hand, which must be an inheritance from Indo-Iranian prehistory. In 
the Avesta, indeed, Haoma is associated with the left eye (Yasna XI. 4 and 5). 

A similar contrast must have existed between West and South. From the 
Veda to late Hindu sources, the West, where the sun in the evening sinks 
back into the primeval waters, has been assigned with remarkable consistency 
to the Adityas, the “older” gods of the primeval world. Of these Varuna and 
Mitra are the two leaders. However, here again the dichotomy is continued 
(in the third degree). While Varuna stands for night, death, the setting sun, 
Mitra is associated with day, victory over death, the rising sun. It may be 
said, therefore, even though this is not expressly stated in the texts, that the 
contrariety between Varuna and Mitra, which is the expression of a demonic 
ambiguity that belongs to the essence of the deity of the underworld, causes 
Varuna and Mitra, when considered by themselves , to be opposed to each other 
like West to East. Here, in his connection with the rising sun (Agni), is the 
point of contact between Mitra and Indra (who in the classification is assign¬ 
ed to the East). This also accounts for the Indra-features that characterize the 
Persian Mithra. 

This process of repeated partitions results, accordingly, not in a single 
system of classification, but in a series of systems, one including the other. At 
every level two groups or entities crystallize. In the main fourfold division 
(N.E.S.W.) the Adityas (in this case : Varuna and Mitra) are one solidary 
group, but when taken apart they are each other’s absolute opposite. What is 
Mitra’s is not Varuna’s (Sat. Br. III.2.4.18). It therefore depends on the delimi¬ 
tation of the “field” which the two opposite entities will be. 11 

11 It may be noted in passing that what we read here from the Vedic data agrees more than 
superficially with the principles of structural linguistics. (According to recent information the 
structural linguist Roman Jakobson has been working for some time on a “structural’ 1 explanation 
of myths). One may shudder at the thought of a future in which mythology would have become a 
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It is in this context that the dramatic fight of the Great Epic will first be 
considered more closely. Bosch’s very important comments on the Pandavas 
and Kauravas confirm throughout the main thesis of Held’s doctoral thesis 
The Mahabharata . Particularly striking is the parallelism of the epic with the 
old myth of Kadru and Vinata, which is situated at the beginning of the 
creation (devayuga). Kasvapa (tortoise), a typical representative of the totality, 
has two spouses. One of these, Kadru, has a hundred nagas for sons, the 
other, Vinata, has only two sons, Garuda and Aruna. 

The myth clearly represents the strife between the two cosmic moieties as 
the result of a contest between the two mythic primordial mothers. It is further 
a striking feature of Kadru (Aditi), that in the Suparnakhyana she is said to 
be one-eyed ( kand ). This characteristic, which is the very point in the contest 
in sharp-sightedness between her and Vinata, is no boubt an old trait. A 
parallel in the epic is that not only the father of the hundred Kauravas (who 
bears the name of a snake-god, Dhrtarastra) is blind but also the mother 
Gandhan symbolically blinds herself at her marriage by bandaging her 
eyes. This deed, hardly motivated at all in the epic (cf. Mhbh . 1.103.12f) can 
only be understood if Gandhari is considered equivalent to Kadru. 12 In that 
case her blindness was a mythological necessity which was no longer under¬ 
stood by later poets. 

The Great War is fought in Kuruksetra, near the Yamuna and the Ganges. 
It was one of Bosch’s bright ideas that these two rivers represent the cosmic 
orientation right versus left (p. 89). However, his supposition [in Dutch edi¬ 
tion only —Ed.] that the two rivers symbolize the orbit of the sun between 
sun-rise and sun-set seems less forunate. Since in late texts the “right-hand” 
Yamuna is called the daughter of the sun ( tapanaduhitar , etc.) it can hardly 
be due to mere coincidence that the “left-hand” Ganges is said to flow down 
from the moon on diva’s forehead. Now 7 it is striking that the older city of 
the Kauravas lies on the Ganges (and thus is associated with the notions 
“moon” and “left”) and that it is called the city of Elephants (Hastinapura, 
Hastinapura), the elephant being a typical animal of the underworld in 
Indian mythology. Nor can it be coincidental that the younger city of the 
Pandavas, viz. Indraprastha, is situated on the bank of the Yamuna, and that 
it is named after the protagonist of the “celestial phratry”, viz. Indraprastha. 
From this, Bosch convincingly concludes that Kuruksetra, and in a wider 
sense Madhyadesa, “the middle region” (which presupposes a five-fold 

structuralistic toy in the hands of systematists. On the other hand one should seriously consider 
whether a structure-imposing activityof the human mind has not put its mark on the form of the 
myth as well as on that of the language. That such a structure in itself only provides a skeleton, a 
frame of thought, and does not tell anything about the religious life within this frame is as certain 
as it is probable that a knowledge of this structure can save us from unnecessary errings of our 
phantasy in the jungle of mythology. 

12 The phenomenon of underworld characters having one eye or being blind is anything but 
clear. Dumezil’s remarks on this point do not get to the root, it seems to me. (cf. Mitra-Varuna, 1940, 

p. mnx 
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division of Aryavarta) was looked upon as the cosmic centre. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that here lay the holy places Varaha-tirtha (III. 
81.15) and Lokoddliara-tirtha (III. 81.37). This means that here the cosmic 
boar raised the first earth from the primeval waters and that, accordingly, it 
was thought to be the earth’s navel, the primordial hill. 

It is in the cosmic centre that the battle between the two parties is fought. 
By this very situation it can be recognized as a replica of the fight between 
Gods and Asuras on the occasion of the churning of the amrita. 13 Just as the 
Pandavas are here the right-hand party, and the Kauravas the left-hand one, 
so Prajapati creates the Gods on his right hand and the Asuras on his 
left. 14 In this connection the role of Visnu-Krsna is particularly interesting. 
In the Vedic classification Visnu is situated in the centre and in accordance 
with the cyclic character of the year (both normal and cosmic) he is either in 
the underworld (Visnu’s sleep) or in the upperworld. He thus belongs to 
both parts, which is expressed in later mythology by his two vahanas, viz, 
£esa, the serpent of the underworld, and Garuda, the celestial bird. As for 
Visnu’s position during the amrtamanthana, the epic gives only sortie vague 
indications {Mhbh. 1.16.14), but the reliefs of Angkor Vat provide a valuable 
illustration. Here Visnu is represented in the very centre, standing between 
the two parties and giving both his hands. 15 It is a well-known fact that he 
finally helps the gods to gain the victory by fraud. In the epic Krsna’s role 
is similarly ambiguous. He, too, is related to both parties, but it is due to his 
intervention that the Pandavas end by gaining the victory. 16 The correctness 
of Held’s conclusion that in the epic Krsna must from the beginning have 
had the function of Visnu, cannot, therefore, be doubted. (As for the relation 
of this Krsna to the divine child Krsna, the god of the cow-herds of Mathui'a, 
this is an entirely different matter. It can only be interpreted in terms of 
mythological equivalence). 

We may take a further step. Caland, in his very original lecture on “De 
Incarnaties van den god Wishnu” 17 has argued very plausibly that the relation 
of Arjuna to Krsna can be considered a replica of Indra’s to Vi§nu. 18 Just 
as it is said in the epic that that party will be victorious with which Krsna 


13 For amrta “not dying = living”, cf. Thieme, Untersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des 
Rtgveda , p. 64, no.l, 

14 Kath. Samh, IX. 11. 

15 Cf. the ritualistic interpretation in Sat. Br. III. 4.4.15: Agni is day, Soma is night, Visnu the 
connecting link. 

16 The Bhagavadgita is spoken by Krsna “between the two armies” (1.21) and thus, “between the 
parties”. 

17 Paper read before the Provinciaal Utrechtsch Genootscnap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 
31 May 1927, p. 27. 

18 Against this background it may be possible to explain the fact that gold is mentioned with 
remarkable frequency in connection with Arjuna and his monkey-banner (e.g. Mhbh. I. 216.3. & 
8 ). 
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sides (yatah Krsnas tato jayah 1.97,15 etc.), so we shall have to attribute a far 
more fundamental importance to Visnu-s seemingly insignificant role in 
Indra’s Vrtra-fight than earlier Vedic scholars like Hillebrandt and Olden- 
berg were ready to admit: the two-sidedness of Vismrs nature is apparently 
the determinant factor which alone could incline the balance in the combat of 
the cosmic moieties. 

Also here, however, the dichotomy continues. The number of five 
Pandavas, corresponding to the two sons of Vinata, already points to a further 
partition within this group. The total conception can be visualized as a stambha 
on the top of which there is a horizontal wheel with four spokes (pointing to 
the four points of the compass), whereas at the bottom there are the Kauravas 
whose number is legion. Bosch has been aware of this problem of further 
partition but has not arrived at a conclusion (p. 88). The question there asked 
can be answered by pointing to the digvijaya (Mhbh. II. 23.9), where it is said 
that Arjuna marches towards the North, Bhima towards the East, Sahadeva 
to the South and Nakula to the West, while Yudhisthira remains in the town 
“in good fortune”. In other words, the three sons of the first wife Kunti are 
found in the centre and in the North and East (the “divine” quarters), whereas 
the sons of Madri are in the half connected with the underworld. 

Corresponding to the two sons of Vinata, Garuda and Aruna, we here find 
with a further partition the pairs Bhima-Arjuna and Nakula-Sahadeva, who 
have their counterparts in the social structure in respectively the ksatriya 
and vaisya, 19 This division has a stereotyped character. In a modern litho¬ 
graphic picture in the Bombay edition of the Mahabharata, 20 Yudhisthira is 
seen seated in the middle under a parasol and having a lotus in his hand, 
while-Bhima and Arjuna are seated at his right hand, and the twins at his left. 
The connection with the social structure has particularly been pointed out 
by Wikander (following the lead of Dumezil) who stressed the typically 
passive rdle of Yudhisthira as dharmaraja 21 The poets of the epic were still 
fully conscious of this connection, as is shown by Mhbh . I. 1.80f., where the 
specific qualities of the various Pandavas are mentioned which characterize 
them as the prototypes of the various social classes. So Yudhisthira is charac¬ 
terized by purity, Bhima by firmness, Arjuna by aggressive heroism, and the 
twins by obedience and modesty. 22 Such an inquiry may certainly be 
important for Indo-Iranian prehistory. 23 Still it is a secondary dichotomy, 

19 Therefore the idea oifive branches (or phalli) resting in the stem (or vulva) (p. 89) cannot be 
right. One should note the memorial verse (1.1.66 and V.29.46) in which Yudhisthira is called 
the tree, Arjuna the stem, Bhima the branches and Nakula-Sahadeva the leaves and flowers. I 
canhot see any more in it than the tree motif growing rank at a late date, especially because 
something parallel is said of the Kauravas. 

20 Frontispiece of the Sabha-parvan (Mhbh. II). 

21 Religion och Bibel VI (1947), pp. 27-39. Cf. also G. Dumezil, Jupiter-Mars-Quirinus IV, p. 37ff. 

22 That the heavenly fathers of the twins, the Asvins, were considered to be vaisyas in the world of 
the gods seems to follow from Mhbh . I. 1.81. 

23 Cf. especially Wikander, “Sur le fonds indoiranien des epopees de la Perse et de 11’Inde”, La 
Nouvelle Clio no. 7 (juillet 1950), pp. 310-329. 
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and as such it is of minor interest for our understanding of the epic than the 
primary contrast between Pandavas and Kauravas, which corresponds to the 
social dichotomy ary a: sudra (Rgvedic dry a vdrna: ddsa vdma). 

A justification for the preceding digression may be found, first, in the 
undamental importance of the problems concerning the Mahabharata and, 
second, in the need to place the various views (like those of Wikander and 
Field) in their relative positions. On the other hand, this more detailed picture 
puts us in a position to ask where any indication can be found in favour of the 
theory that the tree motif was primary and determinant. As far as I can see, 
the answer must be that it is possible to parallel the classification consistently 
with the world-tree. This, however, is rather due to the fact that this cosmic 
symbol is a stylized form of the natural tree, and that only in this form it 
corresponds to the classification based upon a progressive partitioning. No 
wonder, then, that this classification can also be found in the symbol . 24 It is 
clear, however, that the functional meaning of an opposition like North and 
East (=divine) versus West and South (=demonic) cannot be explained from 
the branching of a tree but presupposes a pre-existent complex of notions 
that is fully independent of it. 

This, then, is sufficient to show that the symbol, which is a meaningful 
sign, cannot be prior to what it stands for. It may be added, in greater detail, 
that the basic scheme of the Mahabharata was found to be the representative 
of the cosmic centre (Kuruk$etra) with the Pandavas standing on the right 
side and the Kauravas on the left. This was found to be an exact replica of the 
situation during the amrtamanthana , where Mount Manclara functioned as 
the centre. There is nothing which could compel us to start from the tree as 
the primary motif. Bosch, it is true, derives the cosmic mountain itself from 
the lotus “root" (p. 96) but the idea of a primordial hill must certainly have 
been an Aryan notion (although not-exclusively an Aryan one) whereas the 
lotus-root, as pointed out above, seems to have entered Indo-Aryan culture 
as an indigenous influence. Any combinations which these equivalent symbols 25 
would show in art must be secondary. There is no reason, therefore, to consi¬ 
der the possibility that one may have arisen from the other. 

THE INVERTED FIG-TREE 

As was pointed out above, the fig-tree plays a prominent part in the explana- 

24 The same holds good for Bosch’s analogous remarks about the world-order (p. 238); the 
classification makes use of the tree-symbol. 

25 There seems to have been as close a relation between mountain and jar as between lotus plant 
and lotus root. Just as in the branching of a tree, there seem to have been in the mythical world 
conception, after Indra “split open” the mountain, two or four rivers streaming from the top of the 
mountain (cf. Ganga-Yamuna and the four world-oceans, Ath. V., Mhbh.). The “jar with four 
openings” (kalasa caturbila ) of Ath. V. XVIII. 4.30 can therefore stand as pars pro toto for the 
mountain + the amrta cask. Cf. also the “young maiden with four braids, who wraps herself in 
veils” (RS. X. 114.3.) ? 
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tion which Bosch gives of the double-tree motif. In order to give a clear idea 
of the complications offered by the texts, the trees mentioned in them should 
first be listed : 

({) the common asvattha, Ficus religiosa L, especially honoured as represent¬ 
ing the world-tree and as such undoubtedly considered as rooted in the 
primordial hill (although this cannot be proved from the old texts); 

(ii) the inverted fig-tree, occasionally mentioned as a kind of divine 
mystery; 

(in) the asvattha , growing as an epiphyte on the stem of the samT(or another 
kind of tree), its roots hanging down from it; 

(tv) the nyagrodha (banian tree) with aerial roots. This offers a priori a 
wide scope to various interpretations. Since publication of the original Dutch 
edition of The Golden Germ , Emeneau has given us better information about 
the epiphyte. 26 

Bosch starts his reasoning with the fig-tree rooted in heaven, equating it to 
the descending creative breath. He then explains (Hi) and (iv) as variants of 
(ii), resulting from a supposed ambiguity of the texts (p. 75ff.). I will confine 
myself here to the starting-point, viz. the inverted fig-tree. 

In Kath. Up. VI.I (imitated in Bhag. G. 12. 1-2) an asvattha is spoken of in 
rather mysterious terms. Its root points upwards, its branches hang down, all 
worlds rest in it, and it is brahman. A similar description is found inMaitr. Up. 
VI.4, but here the direction of the branches is not mentioned. The same 
image and the same terminology occur in the presumably somewhat older 
Taitt . At. I. II.5, 27 though here the tree is not specifecl as an asvattha. Here 
again a mystery is connected with it: whoever knows this tree is beyond the 
reach of death (cf. esp. Rgveda 1.164.21). Finally, the earliest instance in 
Rgveda 1.24.7: “In the unfathomable space King Varuna, of purified 
intelligence, upholds the tree’s stupa; they ( = the branches) stand directed 
downwards. May their rays be fixed in us.” 

So far no satisfactory explanation has been given. 28 As Emeneau has rightly 
pointed out, it is out of the question that these Indian poets should simply 
have confused the asvattha and the banian tree. 29 If an attempt is to be made to 
continue the endless discussion about this subject, three points must be kept 
in mind: 

(i) In all passages it is dearly the tree of life to which man has or should 
have a certain relation. From the beginning this tree was probably considered 
to be an asvattha (ci. Rgveda. 1.164.22), but even if an asvattha was not identified 

26 M.B. Emeneau, “The Strangling Figs in Sanskrit Literature I Univ. of California Publication 
in Classical Philology X (1949), pp. 345-370. 

21 Ibid., p. 367. 

28 See summary in ibid., p. 366. The recent, thorough philological treatment by Thieme, Untersu- 
chungen zur Wortkunde und Auskgung des Rigveda (Halle, 1949), pp. 55-73, unfortunately offers 
little that is new. In my opinion Thieme did not penetrate to the core of the matter and has 
misjudged that character of the tree, as well as of the two supamas. 

29 Thus Garbe, R. Otto, Geldner, and also Bosch, p. 70. 
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with it until the Kath. Up. 30 , this is not essential for the argumentation. 

(ii) Everywhere it is a mystery that is hinted at. As this tree has so clearly 
the character of an (esoteric) religious symbol, it is a priori doubtful that a 
naturalistic explanation, whether as a banian tree (Geldner, Bosch) or as an 
epiphyte (Emeneau, p. 367) is justified. 

(in) In the Rgveda it is Varuna who holds the tree, and this important fact 
has generally been ignored. 

Varuna and the other Asuras are the “older” race of gods, i.e. the gods of 
that primordial world which precedes the partition into upper and nether 
world. 31 As such Varuna dwells in the primeval water from which the earth 
has merged and on which it rests. Though’he withdraws as a god •already in 
the tenth book of the Rgveda, traces of his former character must have been 
preserved in the popular cult. As late as about the 11th century A.D. Varuna- 
deva was the common term for a slab on a well in Chamba (in N.W. India), 32 
for this well was the entrance to the subterranean waters. As, however, amrta 
is the essence (rasa) of these waters, the (subterranean) amrta jar, in which the 
tree of life had supposedly been planted (as is testified by decorative art), 
stood in Varuna’s realm: rooted in the netherworld, it reached with its crown 
into the highest heaven. In the daytime this realm was invisible to human 
eyes, but as in the system of classification the upper world was related to day 
and the netherworld to night, in India (just as elsewhere) the night sky as 
heavenly ocean was equated to the primordial water. 33 Thus it is said of 
Varuna that, while proceeding amidst the waters, he looks down on the justice 
and injustice of men (VI.49.3). Varuna’s realm, in so far as it was located in 
the sky, was actually considered an inverted world. This is proved by the 
word nicina “pointed downwards” which is used for the branches of the tree 
but also in connection with the cask, cf. Rgveda V.85.3: “Varuna has poured 
out the cask with its rim 34 turned downwards, over heaven and earth and 
the intermediate space. Thereby the king sprinkles the barley.” This 
inexhaustible (VII. 72.10) cask is elsewhere called the “well-cask abounding 
in water” (utsam kavandham udrinam , VIII. 7.10) 35 , and is undoubtedly the 
same as the “golden well” (IX.107.4) in the sky, which can only refer to the 


30 Emeneau, p. 367. 

31 It is, naturally, not possible to give here any documentation nor to enter upon details in what 
follows. 

32 J. Ph. Vogel, Anticjuities of Chamba State, I, p. I77f. and passim. 

33 Consequently there is no longer any sense in the old controversy about whether Varuna 
was originally the god of the water or a celestial god. 

34 For this word see YVackernagel-Debrunner, KZ . 67 (1942), p. 171 f. 

35 It might be objected that the rain, which Varuna and the Maruts pour from this cask, does 
not only fall during the night. However, the Ganges does not only stream at night either, but the 
sadku who imitated its descent from heaven (Bosch, p. 187, no. 126) made it take place in the latter 
part of the night until dawn (for mythologically the Ganges rises on the moon). Only at certain 
moments does earthly reality answer to the ideal norm of myth. 
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moon.' 36 This image still lives on in the epic tale of the amrta-churning (the 
day aspect ), in which the ocean that,must be churned is denoted as “a jar”. 37 
The vedic svena-myth can, in my opinion, be explained in a similar way. In 
this myth an eagle (later Garucla) steals the amrta from the sky, which has the 
character of a netherworld because of the snake-nature of the Soma guardian 
Krsdnu (“the footless archer”). 38 In the same way the tall mast with a golden 
fish or yellow bowl on top (Bosch, p. 155f.) is the indradhvaja, but in its nightly 
aspect. 

Therefore it seems likely that an explanation of the inverted fig-tree must 
be sought in the night aspect of the cosmos. Rooted in the heavenly amrta- jar, 
the moon? 9 it sends its beneficial vital force into the hearts of the faithful, 
who are believed to be connected with the branches of the tree. 40 

If this conclusion is correct, the symbol of the inverted fig-tree is based on 
a conception, essentially different from that of an asvattha and a saml In that 
case Bosch’s reasoning (p. 75 f.), which tries to combine the two on the ground 
of a supposed ambiguity of the literary texts, cannot be right. Indeed one 
sometimes finds the day and night aspect combined into one image (which 
gives the image its maximum symbolic power). This is, for instance, the case 
when a pillar rests with its base on a kumbha and bears an inverted (“ songsang ") 
kumbha on its top. 41 The inverted form is then, however, an indispensable 
requisite. As it is lacking in the double-tree motif, the inverted fig-tree, 
together with the descending creative breath, cannot be maintained, in my 
opinion, as the basis of Bosch’s reasoning. 42 

It should be noted in passing that the equivalence of the Vedic amrta -jar 
with the non-Vedic lotus root does not justify deriving of the first symbol 
from the second (p.121 ff.). When, further, Bosch derives the conception of 

36 Cf. for this Hillebrandt, Ved . Mytho. 2 X, p. 321f. and p. 326 (about the golden cask in the pur 
ayodhaAth, KX. 2.31.). The identity of Amrta and Agni, as stated by Bosch, only holds good if it 
is limited to Agni in its nightly aspect as moon. 

37 Mfibfh I. 15.12. Bombay edn., mathyatam kalasodadih , bhavisyaty amrtam tatra and 16.32., ksobhya- 
tam kalasah sarvair (cf. RS. VI. 69.6). The balsa has become the emblem par excellence of Hinduism, 
comparable to the cross of Christianity and the half-moon of Islam. 

38 In the epic Garucla must creep through a revolving wheel in the sky to find the kumbha (jar). I 
(Kuiper) differ from Bosch (p. 149) in seeing in this only a doubling of the kumbha- moon motif (cf. 
p. 159n. 75: the golden wheel as representing the jar of the underworld). To interpret the wheel 
as the sun, seems mythologically impossible to me. 

39 A striking confirmation of this is found in Indonesian traditions (Bosch, p. 246). 

40 R.S. II. 5.4.“Who knows his (viz. Agni’s) fixed rules, grows (with these) as with the twigs,” {vaya 
ivdnu rohate) may perhaps be considered a literary expression of that notion, which Bosch was the 
first to recognize on the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi. 

41 Cf. Bosch, p. 157, whose explanation seems hardly acceptable to me. 

42 In case one wants to compare the aerial roots of the banyan tree (Bosch, p. 69f.), it should be 
noted that this does not seem to be parallel to the asvattha but rather opposed to it and that, as is 
shown by its connection with Rudra-Siva, it symbolizes the cosmic nivrtti at the end of the sacrificial 
year. On the other hand the asvattha is connected with the cosmic expansion (pravrtti) during the 
sacrificial year, and with Visnu. Only once is the banyan tree called the tree of Varuna, in which 
case it must represent in earthly reality the inverted asvattha of myth. 
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“pot-bellied” beings from the jar, he is dealing with a problem to which a 
purely archaeological argumentation cannot do justice. 

If we may assume as correct that several names of “pot-bellied” beings (e.g. 
udumbalaHidimba-, Herambakumbhanda) are oi Froto-Munda origin, and 
that especially some non-Aryan word groups denote both “jar” and “belly” 
e.g. kdbandha, bhaiida, bhanka “pot, jar”; kdbandha , phanada,phanda “belly”, cf. 
ku-mbhanda), — which is again connected with the stronger sensorial character 
of these languages as compared with Aryan—then there is every reason to 
consider the “pot-bellied” beings as having been adopted from a foreign 
culture. In that case an explanation will have to be given which takes other 
associations into account. 43 

THE DOUBLE-TREE MOTIF 

If we are right in concluding that an essential part of Bosch's explanation 
for the double-tree motif must be abandoned, the question crops up how this 
symbol can have arisen. One suggestion may be given here in conclusion. Let 
us start with the Vedic conception of the world: together with Agni's ascension 
to the sky, the tree rises up from the primordial hill 44 and supports the roof of 
heaven as the world-pillar. Its roots, however, reach through the mountain 
into the primeval water, 45 on which the earth rests, and thence they bring 
upwards the amrta (the essence of these waters). 

In the cosmogonies of the later Yajur vedic texts 46 we find, however, by the 
side of the old motif of the primordial hill, 47 the beginning of which is brought 
up on the snout of a boar from the bottom of the water, the typically native 
symbol of the lotus plant, on the leaf of which the boar puts the first earth. 
The first reference to this occurs as early as Rgveda VI. 16.13. The two symbols 
are henceforth used side by side as equivalents. The conclusion, then, seems 
justified that in principle the lotus + fig-tree motif is a substitute for the 
primordial hill + tree motif. 48 It is possible that at a later date the notion of 
the asvattha parasitizing on a sami (these two standing already at an early date 
for the upper-and nether-world) was connected with the image of tree + 
sun ( brahmamula ) and mountain 4- jar {padmamnla) as representations of 
Agni and Soma. 

I have preferred an ample discussion of some fundamental points to losing 
myself in a detailed analysis of the infinitely varied phenomena dealt with 


43 The remarkable fact that most of the words for “jar” already in the Rgveda give the impression 
of being of foreign origin raises problems in this connection which can only be hinted at here. 

44 It has been remarked above that the conception of the Vedic primordial hill cannot be derived 
from the lotus root (Bosch, p. 96). 

45 Compare with this the Javanese gunutigan. 

46 Taitt, Brahm. and Triratra Brahm. (see Hertel, Die Himmelstore irn Veda undin Awesta, p. 24f.). 

47 The niatrkaol the I nclra-festival (Bosch, p. 153). 

48 In Bosch’s view the relation is, of course, the other way round (p. 96). 
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in this book. It was impossible to accept that the vegetal motif is always the 
primary one. In this connection it is necessary to take a firm stand against 
Bosch’s idea that the “macrocosmic” conception of the world must necessarily 
by a “mechanical” one (p. 231 f.). In my opinion this is a misconception. The 
question may be left open whether there is any sense in contrasting in this 
connection macro-and microcosmic. It may suffice to observe that a concep¬ 
tion of the world that has its root in the old Vedic myth (and therefore in the 
Agni-mysticism) automatically cannot have been “mechanical”. 

It may be said that The Golden Germ is a book of genius, written by a 
scholar with an inspired vision. The task the author set himself was, however, 
extremely heavy, owing to the bewildering diversity of the material that had 
to be dealt with and to the unusual obscurity and difficulty of the problems of 
the symbolism. Even for a man with Bosch’s originality of vision and great 
erudition it was impossible to succeed completely in the first instance. It is to 
be hoped that in a future definitive edition Bosch will organize the material 
in a different way, and that after some revision of the basic points of his 
reasoning, he will also decide to give up the idea that the plant motif was the 
main source of mythological conceptions. For then this book will become 
what it is already in essence: one of the classics in the field of the history of 
Indian culture. 



3. THE THREE STRIDES OF VISNU 


1. The theories suggested in explanation of the character of God Visnu- 
are remarkably divergent. The prevailing view that he was a solar deity 1 
has often been questioned and criticized in recent times. 2 Besides he has been 

1 Thus already Sakapuni, if his interpretation of the three strides as referring 
to prthivyam, antarikse, divi (Yaska, Nir. 12.19) implies the trias Agni-Vayu-Surya 
(cf. Durga’s commentary and Brhaddevata 1.90, but on the other hand SB. 1.9.3.9) 
and Aurnavabha (ibid., see Macdonell, JRAS 1895, p. 170), probably Yaska, Nir. 5.17: 
sipivistah] pratipannarasmih, Brhaddevata (c. 400 b.c.?) 11.69: Vi§y,ur nirucyate silryah 
sarvarn sarvantaras ca yah , Skandasvamin (c. 500 a.d.) ad 1.22.17: Visnur evd ? dityaru - 
perta lohdn prakdsayati (etc.), Comm, ad PB. XVIII.7.13 hradhnasya] adityasya Visrtu- 
rupasya, Mahidhara (c. 1590 a.d.) ad YS. 5.15 (= Agni-Vayu-Surya), and further, e.g., 
Whitney, JAOS 3 (1853), p. 325, A. Weber, Zwei vedische Texie iiber Omina und Portenta 
(1858), p. 338, A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Fetters und des Gottertranks (1859), p. 66 f., 
p. 251, Edw.Moor, The Hindu Pantheon (1810,1864,1897), p. 13 (sun, earth, water, space), 
Lassen, Ind. AUertumsk. I 2 (1867), p. 919, Max Muller, Hymns to the Maruts or Stormgods 
(1869), p. 116 f. (= SEE. 32, p. 133 f.), Eggeling, SEE. 12 (1882), p. 73 n.2 (“? the all 
pervading Sun”), 26 (1895), p. 62 n.2, E. Hardy, Die Vedisch-brahmanische Periode der 
Religion des alten Indiens (1893), p. 33 f. (Sim and Moon), L. von Schroeder, Indiens 
Literatur und Cultur (1887), p. 324 ff., Mysterium und Mimus (1908), p. 56 (Sonnengott 
und Fruchtbarkeitsgott), Arische Religion (1916-1923) II, pp. 64, 669 (earlier a moon- 
god), Barth, Religions of India (1891), p. 165 f., Macdonell, JRAS, 1895, p. 175 (“origi¬ 
nally a sun-god”), Vedic Mythology (1897), p. 38, E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India 
(1895), p. 41, Epic Mythology (1915), p. 85, P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda 
(1897), p. 277 n., Th. Bloch, Wdrier und Sachen I, p. 80 ff., Oppert, Zeitschrift fur Ethnolo¬ 
gic 37 (1905), p. 331 f., D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on the Ancient History of India (1919), 
p. 128, Plavell, Handbook of Indian Art (1920, 2 1927), p. 164 (“the sun at noon supporting 
the heavens [Vishnu-Surya], or the sun at midnight under the earth reposing on the 
coils of the serpent of eternity [Ananta or Sesha], the Milky way”), H. D. Griswold, 
The Religion of the Rigveda (1923), p. 284, A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda (1925), p. 109, A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie II 2 (1929), p. 319 f., A. Hohen- 
berger, Die indische Flutsage und das Matsyapurayua (1930), p. 96, J. J. Meyer, Trilogie 
altindischer Mdchte und Feste der Vegetation (1937), II, p. 258, J. C. Ghose, JBORS , 
24 (1938), p. 89 ff., E. N. Dandekar, Kane-Volume (1941), p. 100, V. M, Apte in: Ma- 
jumdar and Pusalker, The Vedic Age (1951), p. 367 f., etc. Cf. also Gonda, Aspects 
of early Vi§y,ui$m (1954), p. 172: “the eternal phenomenon of the pervading and omni¬ 
present, mighty and blessing stream of celestial light, warmth, and energy.” 

2 Cf. e.g., Hopkins, JAOS 16 (1896), Proceedings p. cxlv ff., S. Konow, Visvabharati 
Quarteifj III (1925), p. 216, S. Konow-P. Tuxen, Religions of India (1949), p. 61 f., 
Neisser, JAOS 45 (1925), p. 288, Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. II 2 , p. 319, II. Oldenberg, 
Religion des Veda (1923), p. 232, Haggerty Krappe, Mythologie universelle (1930), p. 
141 f. 
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held to represent the Moon, 3 or the Fire-god, 4 Soma, 5 or a mountain god 
associated with vegetation, 6 a god of fertility, 7 or a deity connected with 
Vftrahan. 8 He has been stated to be an awakener to life, 9 or the sacrifice, 10 
a popular personification of the brahman- or atman-, 11 or a god of veneration 
and propitiation. 12 It has further been suggested that “the original character 
of Visnu” was a non-Aryan 13 or a proto-Indian 14 religious concept. He has 
been considered a philosopher's, 15 as well as a “late popular" god, 16 a striding 
giant, 17 no less than an anima, the essence of the pitaras and, at the same 
time, the solar bird, 18 the god of evolution, 19 of movement, 20 or of immanence. 21 

3 H. Kunike, “Vi§nu, ein Mondgott” (Mythologische Bibliothek VIII nr. 4, Leipzig, 
1916), pp. 5-17, von Schroeder, Arische Religion II, p. 669. Cf. Hardy, Die Vedisch- 
brahmanische Periode, p. 33 f. 

4 Bergaigne, Religion vHique II, pp. 416, 418 (“l’identit£ primitive de Vishnu avee 
Agni et Soma, prototypes de tous les sacrificateurs”), Sarkar, The Folkelements of Hindu 
Culture, p. 12. 

6 Kasten Ronnow, Trita Aptya (I), p. 93 f.: “der vedische Soma-gott par pr4f6rence.” 

6 Ha veil, The History of Aryan Rule in India (1918), pp. 28, 111, 182 f. (but at the 
same time a solar god). 

7 H. Guntert, Der arische Weltkdnig und Heiland (1923), p. 292 (an ithyphallie god, 
similarly Haggerty Krappe, Mythologie universelle, 1930, p. 141 ff.). Cf. Neisser, JAGS 
45 (1925), p. 288. 

8 G. Dum&zil, Revue de Vhistoire des religions CXVII (1938), p. 167. 

9 Paul Mus, L’Inde vue de Vest, p. 22: “dou6 . . . du pouvoir d’6veiller la vie dans le 
monde qu’ouvraient ses trois pas mythiques.” 

10 L. D. Barnett, Hindu Gods and Heroes (1922), p. 37 ff., J. Charpentier, Festgabe 
Jacobi (1927), p. 277 n.2 (but according to H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, 
p. 17, a later interpretation). 

11 Deussen, Der Gesang des Heiligen, Introduction p. iv. 

12 B. Faddegon, in: Van der Leeuw (e.a.), De godsdiensten der wereld I 1 (1940), pp. 
296 f., 303. 

13 E.g., Przyluski, Archiv Orientdlni 4 (1932), p. 261 ff., R. Otto, Zeitschr. fur Missions- 
munde und Religionswissenschafi 1936, p. * 16 (reprint), von Eickstedt, Hirt-Feslschrift 
I, p. 362. Cf. Paul Mus, LHnde vue de Vest, p. 22 (concerning Kr§na), W. Paiben, Eisen- 
schraiede und Ddmonen in Indien, p. 284. 

14 Census Report 1931, I, 1, p. 394 ff. (p. 396: “the fruit of reaction of . . . proto-Hin¬ 
duism to the Rigvedic invaders”), Hrozn^, Archiv Orientdlni 13 (1942), p. 48. 

15 L. von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus (1908), p. 56 (cf. Lassen, Indische Alter - 
tumskunde I 2 [1867], p. 919), contested by Oldenberg, Religion des Feda 3 " 4 , p. 228 n.2; 
Wiist, Vergleichendes und eiymologisches Worterbuch des AU-Indo-Arischen I (1934), 
p. 92. 

1S See Lassen, Lc . 

17 «01denberg, Religion des Veda^ A (1923), p. 233; cf. Nachrichten der Qbitinger Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften 1915, p. 374 f. 

18 K. F. Johansson, Solfdgeln i Indien (1910), pp. 9, 14, 28, 70. Cf. also the same au¬ 
thor, “tlber die altindische Gottin Dhi§ana und Verwandtes” (1917), pp. 47 n.2, 49, J. 
Charpentier, Die Suparriasage (1921), p. 329 ff. (originally a bird, either the solar bird, 
or a bird with a bough of the tree of Life [Soma], or the primordial father of the living, 
conceived of as a bird. But in the Veda a,pplar god). See also Festgabe Jacobi p. 277 n.2. 

19 G. J. Held, The MaMbhdrata, An ethnological study (thesis, Leiden, 1935), p. 222: 
‘Siva is the god of samhdra, Vishnu the god of the srishti ”; cf. p, 221: “Vishnu is the 
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The very existence of such a diversity of views might provoke some questions 
with regard to the methods applied in the field of “Comparative Religion.” 
For we are here concerned with one of the prominent gods in a religion that 
we know from the very beginnings of history up to the present day. The mass 
of evidence no doubt constitutes a special difficulty, but on the other hand 
it is unquestionable that the manifest inability of modern science to under¬ 
stand this god is not due to a lack of data. The main problem is rather, how 
to find an adequate interpretation for the evidence contained in the ancient 
texts. One is reminded of Andrew Lang’s words: “Nothing in all mythology 
is more difficult than the attempt to get a clear view of the gods of Vedic 
India.” 22 Indeed, we are here confronted with the fundamental difficulty of 
Vedic mythology, viz., the impossibility of understanding a single mythologi¬ 
cal figure isolated from the context of the mythological system. Monographs 
on single deities are indispensable as a first step, because no interpretation 
can be attempted before all data have been gathered and arranged. The final 
interpretation, however, will have to account for a god’s function within the 
total system. 

2. In the oldest Vedic text Visnu’s function seems to be restricted to his 
taking three strides through the Universe. Nothing suggests that this text is 
particularly reticent about the real nature of the god’s divine act. So a correct 
interpretation of the Rigvedic evidence is of vital importance. At the end 
of the nineteenth century Macdonell summarized the contemporary research 
in these words: “The opinion that Visnu’s three steps refer to the course of 
the sun is almost unanimous.” 23 They are equally true today. There is only a 
difference of opinion as to the identity of each of the steps, which some in¬ 
terpret as referring to the rising, culmination, and setting of the sun, while 
others hold them to mean the three divisions of the Universe. From Mac- 
donell’s classification of the Rigvedic passages 24 we learn that Visnu: 

1) took three steps (1.22.18, VIII.12.27), 

2) strode with three steps through this world (iddm 1.22.17), or traversed with 
three steps this wide extended sphere ( sadhdstham 1.154.3), 

3) traversed the earthly regions ( pdrthivdni rdjdmsi ), and fixed the upper sphere 
( dttaravi sadhdstham) while stepping thrice (1.154.1), 

All-god, viewed from the side of life, Siva the same, but viewed from the side of death, 7 ' 
p. 224: “Siva especially is the god of involution, Vishnu of evolution 77 (but see also pp. 
145, 1941). Cf. in this connection Hopkins, Religions of India , p. 388: “Vishnu and Qiva 
are different gods. But each in turn represents the All-god, and conSecpiently each repre¬ 
sents the other. 77 

20 Hopkins, JAOS 36 (1916), p. 264. 

21 R. Otto Gottheit und Gottheiten der Arier (1932), p. 83 ff., Zeitschrift fur Missions- 
kunde und Religionswissenschaft 49 (1936), p. 296 ff. Cf. Gefiihl des Uberweltlichen , p. 
Ill: “Einschliipfer, a haunting something. 77 

22 Myth, Ritual and Religion II, p. 148, qupted by Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. I 2 , p. 1. 

23 Vedic Mythology , p. 38. Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda,'p. 109: 
“the solar nature of the deity is reasonably plain. 7 * 

24 JRAS 1895, p. 171. 
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4) stepped widely over the earthly scil. regions ( pdrthivani ) with three strides 
(L 155.4); thrice traversed the earthly regions (rdjmnsi pdrthivani VI.49.13), 

5) thrice traversed this earth (etCirn prtkivxm VII.100.3,4), 

6) strode three (steps) (thither) where the gods rejoice (VIII.29,7). 

Some other passages make it clear that the third step is the highest and that 
mortal men can only see the two lower ones (1.155.5, VXX.99.1). This highest 
step, which is sometimes connected with the third and highest place of Agni 
(V.3.3, X.1.3), 25 is likened to an eye fixed in heaven which singers light up 
(1.22.20 f.) and is said to shine down greatly (1.154,6). The poet prays that 
he may attain to that dear abode (1.154.5). 

This is the general picture that can be derived from the scattered allusions. 
For further details the reader may be referred to the manuals. The facts 
mentioned allow some general conclusions. In the first place it is apparent 
that to the Rigvedic poets the exact place where these strides were taken 
was of minor importance: the words pdrthivani rdjdmsi (or even prthivim 
alone) were apparently sufficient to indicate the place of Visnu’s act. 26 Cf. 
also AthS. XII. 1.10: “(the earth) on which Visnu strode out.” In the second 
place the number three, though traditional, is not the only one mentioned, 
for sometimes Visnu is said to have stridden over the seven places of the 
earth. 27 Now, three and seven are both numbers which denote totality, and 
the question arises, if there is sufficient reason for assuming some naturalistic 
explanation for the number three. Only later, especially in the Yajurveda, 
are the three steps equated to prthivi, antdrihsam and dyauh (e.g., VS. 2.25; 
12.5, TS. II.4.12.3 ff., V.2.1.1, TB. III.1.2.6; cf. divo vd visnaiv) utd vd prihivyd 
maho vd visna{v) utd vd ’ntdriksad VS TS KS, etc., and see also AthS. VIL26.8, 
etc.). On the other hand, there occur also quite different interpretations 
(e.g., AB. VL15.11), and it remains doubtful, if much weight should be laid on 
these ritualistic speculations. Still, the correctness of this interpretation, 
which has found general acceptance in later Hinduism (Mahabharata, Kali¬ 
dasa, etc.), has seldom been questioned. Oldenberg, however, rightly objected 
that this seemingly simple explanation is at variance with the Rigvedic texts 
which stress the fact “dass der dritte Schritt ein eigenartiger, erhabenster ist, 
dass er in geheimnisvolle hochste Hohe fiihrt.” 28 Cf. asyd rdjasah pardke 
(VII. 100.5), tad vimoh paramam paddm sada pasyanvi surdyah / divtva cdksur 
dtatam (1.22.20), yatra devaso mddanti (VIII.29.7), naro yatra devayavo 
mddanti (1.154.5), vlmoh pade parame mddhva iUsah (1.154.5), yatra gdvo 

25 Rergaigne, Religion vedique II, p. 46. 

26 Bee also Oldenberg, Religion des Ved% } p. 229. HillebrandVs theory of ‘Verschie- 
dene, bisweilen in dasselbe Lied aufgenommene Traditionen ,> ( Ved . Myth . IP, p. 317) 
does not carry conviction. 

27 1.22.16 ydio vi^riur vicakrame prthivydh sapid dhbmabhih (“la terre avec ses instal¬ 
lations autonomes” lienou, Etudes vediques IV, p. 95), cf. VII1.69.7 sacevahi trih saptd 
sakhyuh pade “so wollen wir . . . dreimal in den sieben Schritten des Freundes ssusam- 
mengehen, ,, Geldner. Otherwise VIII.59.5 trih saptd. 

28 Religion des Veda , p. 229 f. 
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bhUrisrnga ay&sah (6), vIstio deva ivam paramdsya vitse (VII.99.1), and 1.155.5. 
Other facts corroborate the inference that Visnu’s strides are not connec¬ 
ted with any natural phenomenon, the words yd u dridh&tu prthivim utd 
dydm eko dadhara bhuvandni visva (1.154.4) do not suggest that the poet 
had the trlml blew of the later Veda in mind. Hillebrandt rendered it “der 
allein Himmel und Erde, je zu dreien, und alle Wesen gehalten hat.” 29 
We might prefer: “who alone supports in a threefold manner Heaven and 
Earth, all creatures.” 

For these reasons one can hardly evade the conclusion that in the Rigveda 
Visnu has no particular connections with the sun. It is possible that the sun, 
when in the zenith, was associated with Visnu just as the rising sun was a 
manifestation of Mitra and the setting sun one of Varuna (AthS. XIII.3.13). 
If so, this could account for AthS. XIII.2.31, but the text is not explicit. 
As for RS. 1.155.6, this passage points to a connection with the solar year of 
360 days 30 but does by no means imply that this year, set in motion like a 
revolving wheel (cakrdm nd vrttdm ), is directly connected with the sun: in 
the Brahmanas the year always represents the totality (like Prajapati), for 
when time is conceived as a cyclic process, all is contained within the com¬ 
pass of a year. The technical term for setting in motion this cyclic process is 
cakrdm prd vartayati ever since RS. 1.164.11-14 and the cakra- which soon 
came to be associated with Visnu (cakrapani- §vB. V.8.2) is probably the 
symbol for this progression of the Universe. 

On the other hand, it is hard to accept Oldenberg’s suggestion that the 
number three is nothing but a “Wiederspiegelung einer allgemeinen Neigung 
der Phantasie.” 31 

3. With regard to the aim of Visnu’s strides the Rigveda is as explicit as 
one may desire: it may be summarized in the one word “life.” Visnu is said 
to stride out jlvdse (VI.69.5), uruqdyhya jlvdse (1.155.4), rndnave badhitdya 
(VI.49.13). Cf. VI. 100.4. Some scholars assign the same act to Indra on the 
strength of VIII.63.9, but Geldner is apparently right in reading asyd vrsno 
vy odand uru kramista jlvdse (for vyodana): “Er schritt weit aus nach dem 
Reisbrei, fur diesen Bullen zum Leben,” so that it becomes an additional 
testimony for the aboriginal odana- myth that has been grafted on the Vedic 

29 Lieder des Rgveda , p. 89. Not “das Dreifache, d.h,, die dreitheilige Welt” (Roth, 
PW. Ill, col. 933, Ludwig, Der Rigveda I, p. 158, Geldner, Der Rigveda I, p. 212). It 
should be noted that tridhatu is never used to denote a tripartition of the world: in 
IV.42.4 tridhatu prathayad vi bhwna (as compared with, e.g., VII.36.1, V.S7.7, X.62.3, 
VI.72,2, X.82.1;,149.2, II.10.7, V.58.7, 1.62.5, VIII.89.5, 1.103.2 - II.15.2) it must be an 
adverb, as it is in VI.44.21 tridhdtu divi } VII.%4 tdva tridhatu prthivl utd dyatir vaisvd- 
nara vratdm ague sacanta, 1.34.7 pdri tridhatu prthivim asayatam (:8 tisrdh prthivir ). 
For tridhdtu “thrice” see Renou, Etudes vediques et papin'eennes IV, pp. 54, 70. It may 
be equated to tridha (cf. III.56.6) and tredhd (tredhd ni dadhe paddm 1.22.17). 

30 Macdonell, JRAS 1895, p. 174, f., cf. Oldenberg, Rgveda , Textkritische und exege- 
tische Noten I, p. 151. 

31 Religion des Veda , p. 231. These words reflect his “peculiar mental attitude towards 
myth and ritual” (Held, The Mahdbhdrata , p. 117.) 
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Vrtra-myth. 32 Cf. further urusya na urujmann dprayuchan (AthS. VI. 
hdstau prjpasva bahubhir vasavyaih (AthS. VII.26.8). It is not clear, 
Macdonell 33 holds this motive to be “a secondary trait.” The frequency 
which it is mentioned suggests that it is an authentic feature. 

A further characteristic of Visnu is “his friendship for Indra, with w 
he is frequently allied in the fight with Vrtra. This is indicated by the 
that one whole hymn (VI.69) is dedicated to the two deities conjoi 
and ... by the fact that in hymns extolling Visnu, Indra is the only c 
deity incidentally associated with him either explicitly (VII.99.5--6; LI! 
or implicitly (VII.99.4; L154.6, 155.1; cp. I.67.7).” 34 Visnu’s assistant 
the fight with Vrtra has created some surprise. Oldenberg held this to c 
“nur in einer ganz auf der Oberflache liegenden Anahnliehung an Indi 
Others tried to explain this alliance between the two gods from their supf 
natural substratum. Thus Gonda, who accepts the traditional explam 
of the three strides as referring to the diurnal ascent of the sun througl 
atmosphere to the zenith (and more particularly, to the sun’s energy 
“pervading, omnipresent, and fecundating stream of light and ener 
suggests that “Visnu’s acting as Indra’s companion or assistant in fig] 
Vrtra may be interpreted as reflecting ancient ideas with regard to 
given by the power inhering in sunlight to the weather-god when the 1 
is about to destroy the demon who precludes the waters from fertilizing 
soil.” 36 Similarly Griswold tried to connect the functions of lightning 
sun, which he supposedto be personified by Indra and Visnu. 37 A third tl 
explains the mythical association of Visnu and Indra as the result of a 
torical union of the Visnu-worshippers and the Indra-worshippers. 38 How 
is there any reason to suppose that Visnu’s r61e as Indra’s “assistant” 
different from his general salutary activity in behalf of Mankind anc 
Universe? The answer will to a large extent depend on one’s views a 
Indra’s character. Without entering into this problem I should like to 
attention to a passage which seems never to have been discussed in e; 
studies on Visnu. RS. I.156.4cd reads as follows: 

dadhtira ddk'$am uttamdm aharvidam 
vrajdrn ca vi$nuh sdkhivam apornut'e 

“Er besitzt hochsten Verstand, der den richtigen Tag ausfindig macht, 
Visnu in Begleitung des Freundes den Rinderpferch aufschliesst.” 39 

32 Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van W etenschappen , 
Letterkunde,' Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 13, No. 7 (1950). 

33 Vedic Mythology , p. 39. 

34 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 39. 

36 Religion des Veda 231. 

36 Aspects of early Vi§rbuism, p. 60. For Indra as a weather-god see also p. 31, as : 
senting power in nature, see p. 172. 

37 The Religion of the Rigveda, p. 285 n.l. 

38 Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie II 2 , p. 313. 

39 Transl. Geldner. For the accent of apor?iuti see Oldenberg, ZDMG 60, p, 733. 
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mythological significance of the phrase vrajdm apa-ur - becomes clear by a 
comparison with IV.51.2 my u vrajasya tamaso dv&rochdntir avran chucayah 
pdvakdh (cf. VI.62.11). 40 If Visnu was credited with the act of opening the 
nether world along with his friend,, he must accordingly have taken part in 
the process of creation. To this same conclusion points the word aharvld 
No matter, whether it is translated “knowing the (right) day"-—which 
meaning nearly all authorities assign to it—, or rather “finding the day" 
(cf. svarvld - “finding the sun,” gatiwid - “finding a way [out of a critical situa¬ 
tion]"), the word in any case seems to point to a definite day. In VIII.5.21 
it also occurs associated with the idea of the opening of doors: aid no divyd 
isa uta sindhumr aharvida / apa dv&reva varsathah “und schliesset uns die 
himmlischen Labungen und die Strome auf wie die Tore, ihr Zeitenkenner!" 
(Geldner). It should be noted that Grassmann\s rendering by “der Tage 
kundig" has been accepted by Bohtlingk and Geldner. 41 But his further ex¬ 
planation “fur seine Handlungen die rechten Tage oder Zeiten wissend," 
which calls to mind the classical expression desakalajna hardly defines the 
meaning intended by the Vedic poets. If it means “knowing the right day" 
we may rather connect it with such phrases as 1.123.9 janaty dhnah pratha- 
mdsya nama . But since in VIII.8.7 the Asvins are also addressed as svarmda 
“finding the sun [of the new year]," it would seem more natural to render 
aharvida in VIII.5.9, 21 by “finding the [first] day [of the new year]. 42 If this 
conclusion is correct, the words daksam aharvidam indicate that Visnu takes 
a part in the cosmogonical act of finding the sun in the darkness of the nether 
world and furnish an indication as to the time at which Visnu was thought 
to take his three strides. 43 

4. Before discussing the number three itself, it is necessary first to pay 
some attention to Visnu’s place in the cosmic classificatory system. As Held 
rightly remarks: “The gods cannot be explained, it is true, from the classifi¬ 
cation-system, but we can understand them through it." 44 In three Atharva- 
vedic hymns (III.27, XII.3, XV. 14) nearly the same classification is met 
with, viz.: 


N. 

Soma 

W. E. 

Varuna Agni (XV. 14.1: Maruts) 

S. 

Indra 

4 ° See IIJ IV, p. 226. 

41 Translation of VIII.5.9: “die Tage kennend”; Glossar: “die Opfertage (oder die 
Tageszeiten) kennend, opferkundig.” 

42 Cf. Ludwig: “Tagfinder.” 

43 Unfortunately the passage VIII.66.10 is too obscure to allow an inference as to 
ahardfs - (parallel to svardfs-?). 

44 G. J. Held, The Mahabharata, p. 222. 
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India's connection with the southern quarter, though found also elsewhere, 
is remarkable. In addition to these four quarters the urdhva dik is always 
imparted to Brhaspati, and the dhruvd dik to Visnu (see AthS. III.27.5, 
XII.3.59, XY.14.5). What exactly is meant by the dhruvd dik becomes clear 
from such parallel phrases as avaci dik MS. IL13.21 (p. 167) and iyam dik 
TS. V.5.10.2, TB. III.11.5.3 (= adhara dik , Comm.). Cf. also adhdstdt 
AthS. IV.40.5, iha TS. V.5.10.4 (corresponding to dhruvayam disi AthS. 
IIL26.5) 45 and asyam dhruvayam madhyamayam pratisthdyd?n disi AB. VIII.- 
14.3. It is accordingly the cosmic center and the nadir with which Visnu is 
associated. The parallel texts of the Yajurveda show some variations. The 
northern quarter is here allotted to Varuna (resp. Mitravdrunau) and the 
western quarter to Soma. 46 The reason for this most abnormal division, 
which apparently is a later corruption of the normal system as represented 
in the Atharvaveda, is unknown. As for the dhruvd dik , MS. agrees with AthS. 
in associating it with Visnu, while TS. and TB. have respectively Yama 47 
and Aditi instead. 

Now, the mythological meaning of the center has long been known: it 
represents the totality of the parts distributed over the four quarters. So we 
are driven to the conclusion that at an early date Visnu occupied a more 
central position than either India or Varuna, who are the protagonists of the 
opposed groups of Devas and Asuras and thus stand each for one of the moie¬ 
ties only. In contrast with them, Visnu must consequently represent the 
unity of the two antagonistic parties, upper world and nether world. He 
stands for, and is , each of the two worlds (just as later he is, in a way, the 
heavenly bird Garuda and the serpent of the subterranean waters Sesa), 
but under the aspect of their unity, like Prajapati. In AthS. X.10.30 the 
cosmic cow is said to be Heaven and Earth (i.e., the totality of the Universe), 
Visnu and Prajapati. In XIX. 17.9; 18.9 the dhruvd dik is associated with 
Prajapati and pratisthd , in XVIII.3.25 with a god Dhartr. 

Being related to both worlds, Visnu also belongs to the gods of the nether 
world. In AthS. XI.6.2 he is invoked along with Varuna, Mitra, Bhaga, 
Ariisa and Vivasvant for deliverance from distress ( dmhas -). It may have some 
importance, therefore, that Visnu and Varuna are sometimes addressed 
conjointly 48 and that the mythical bird Suparna, the prototype of Garuda, 
is said to be Varupasya dutam , Yamdsya yonau (PS. X.123.6). This explains 
why Visnu's position in the cosmogonical Vrtra-fight was of the utmost 
importance and at,the same time fundamentally ambiguous: his was to 
some extent the position and the role which in other mythologies is attributed 
to the divine trickster. 49 He could not fight the powers of the nether world, 

46 Hauer’s doubts ( Festschrift Winternitz , p. 144, n.l) do not seem justified. 

46 TS. V.5.10.2, MS. 11.13.21 (p. 167, 3, 5 f.), TB. IH.11.5.2. 

47 In the Mahabharata Visnu is Yama, see Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 207. 

48 Cf. AthS. VII.25.1,2 (cf. IX.2.6), KS. XIII.4 (p. 184, 7, 10), MS. IV.14.6 (p. 223, 
1, 5, 9, 12), TS. II.1.4.4, TB. II.8.4.4 ff. See Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. II 2 , pp. 69, 325. 

49 See J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, De Oorsprong van den goddelijken bedrieger (Mede- 
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as Indra did, because these too were part of his essence. His natural place 
(like PrajapatPs) 50 was between the two parties, as indeed his position is 
during the Churning of the Ocean. 51 Visnu is the typical madhyasthah , the 
connecting link between the two cosmic moieties, reflexes of which concept 
may be recognized in such ritualistic speculations as SB. IIL4.4.15: Agni is 
the day, Soma the night, and Visnu "what is between the two” (ydd antarena ), 
or KS. XXV. 1 (p. 102, 13 ff.) agnim srngam , somam salyarn , visnum tejanam 
(the shaft of the arrow). The factual importance of such identifications may be 
slight, but such passages show that the authors were quite aware of the 
structural function of Visnu as the connecting link. In passing it may be 
called to mind that in later times Visnu was (and still is) believed to stay for 
four months in the nether world, where he sleeps on Sesa in the subterranean 
waters and that, in contrast with other gods, he is endowed with tw r o vdhanas 
which, while being at variance with each other, at the same time stress by 
their relationship the totalitarian character of the god. From a purely mytho¬ 
logical point of view Visnu, who by his position in the center must also in 
Vedic belief have been immediately associated with the cosmic pillar (Skam~ 
bhd ), must have ascended along this pillar at the beginning of the year and 
descended in the second half of it 52 but, owing perhaps to the fact that the 
texts are primarily concerned with the beginning of the new year, they do 
not contain any reference to such a belief. / 

5. That the mythological concept of the/nether world was associated with 
the earth appears from the fact that TB. III.1,5.3 substitutes Aditi for Visnu 
as the divinity presiding over the nadir. The scholion to this passage has the 
following comment: iya?n dig] ity anend ’dhard dik pradarsyate; aditir] bhumis 
tasyd diso devata.™ This may account for Visnu J s connection with the plants. 
According to JB. I.181 2-3 the gods won from the Asuras the cow and the 
horse through Indra-Varuna, the goat and the sheep through Indra-B rh as- 

deelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Deel 63, 
Serie B, N° 1 [1929]). 

60 See IIJ V, p. 58 and cf. JB. L19 tan . . . anlara vikra7nyd Hi^that. 

61 According to the Mahabharata 1.16.13 f. {crit. ed.) the Asuras held the head of the 
serpent, and the Devas its tail, but ananto bhagavdn devo yato, N dray arias tatah, that is 
Vi§nu, who is mythically identical with £e§a, his nether world aspect, is the connecting 
link between the two parties. He stands between them, e.g., on the reliefs of Angkor 
Vat, but also in modern representations (cf. e.g., the frontispiece in Mumbai sabhd- 
caranum pamcamga, saipvat 1978). Since the Asuras are the elder brothers of the Devas 
(Mhbh. XII.34.13 crit . ed.: asura bhraiaro jyesihd devas capi yavlyasah), it is interesting 
to note that among the Papuas of Waropen (New Guinea) the cooperation and rivalry 
between two noa-exogamous groups is seen as the head and the tail of a triton shell, the 
head being the clan of the “elder brother” and the tail the clan of the “younger brother.” 
See G. J. Held, Papoea’s van War open , Leiden 1947, p. 49 f. (as summarized by Milner, 
BSOAS XXII, p. 180). 

82 Cf. in the Edda the squirrel on the trunk of Yggdrasil, who “shall bear the eagle’s 
words from above and say them to Ni'Shpgger [the dragon] below” (Grimnism&l 32). 

83 For Aditi and the Earth, see M^donell, Ved. Myih. } p. 121, Agrawala, Indian 
Culture 4 (1938), p. 407. 
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pati, but rice and barley (vrihim ca yavam ca ) through Indra-Visnu. 54 With 
the nadir are associated earth and fire, herbs ( osadhi -), forest trees, and 
plants 0 vlrudh -), AthS. XV.6.1; herbs, III.26.5, XII.3.59 (but Paippalada: 
food and plants respectively), Visnu and plants, III.27.5. It may be added 
that the earth is matdram osadhmam dhruv&m bhnmim prthivmi , XII. 1.17. 
Visnu and the nadir are connected with Viraj, XV. 14.5, who again is asso¬ 
ciated with food, 55 and with Aditi (ddiiim virajam VS. 13.43, cf. AthS. XII.- 
3.11). To the same relation points AthS. 11.12.1 ksetrasya patny urugdyo 
9 dbhutah (cf. RS. VIL35.10d ksetrasya pdiih beside Visnu in 9c?). It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in the Yajurveda, which particularly stresses the 
ehthonic character of Aditi, she is called Visiyupatrii^ as are also Viraj 57 
and dhruvd dikA s A discussion of Aditi lies outside the scope of this article, 59 
but it may be pointed out that she is sometimes equated also with Heaven 
and Earth. 60 Heesterman holds her to be identical with Anumati, 61 who is 
opposed to Nirrti, the “personified representation of the cover of the em¬ 
bryo. ” This may be one of the sources of Visnu’s special connection with 
women. 62 

6. As far as I see, Professor W. Norman Brown has been the first to state 
that Indra J s fight with Vrtra is a creation myth. 63 Since the Rigveda con¬ 
nects Visnu J s three strides with Indra's slaying of the serpent demon, we are 
driven to the conclusion that Visnu J s act must somehow belong to the same 
mythical context. 64 Several well-known authorities, however, have felt un¬ 
able to accept this conclusion. Ilillebrandt held the association of Visnu 
with Indra to be quite irrelevant: “Die drei Schritte, die er z.B. IV. 18.11; 
VIII. 12.27; 52.3 fur Indra tut, sind eine ganz liberflussige Sache und hier 

54 For these three groups of gods see below, p. 150 and cf. AB. III. 50, AAvS. VI. 1, 
Eggeling, SEE. 26, p. 429, n. 1. 

s6 annam virat, e.g., JB. II.158 10 . See M. Mauss, Melanges S. Levi (1911), p. 333, 
Hauer, Festschrift Winternitz, p. 144, n.l, Hopkins, Epic Mythology 78, Gonda, Aspects 
of early Visriuism, p. 67 ( viraj ~ totality). 

66 VS. 29.60, TS. IV.4.12.5, VII.5.14.1, TB. III.1.2.6, A§v§. IV.12.2. For Vi$nu and 
Aditi in the ritual see Caland, Altindische Zauberei , p. 112. In the epic the earth is 
Vai^avi (Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 80). 

57 KS. XXII.14 (p. 70, 20). 

68 MB. III.16.4 (p. 189, 16), TS. IV.4.12.5 dhruvd disain vi§p,upatny dghora ’syesana 
sdhaso yd mandtd. 

59 Bee, e.g., Bergaigne, Religion vedique III, p. 88 ff., Max Muller, SEE . 32, p. 241 ft\, 
Vodskov, Sjceledyrkelsen og Naturdyrkelsen , pp. 321-73, Keith, Indian Culture , III, 
pp. 721-30, V. S. Agrawala, Indian Culture IV, pp. 401-409, Kuiper, De goddelijke Moeder 
in de Voor-Indische religie (1939). 

a* Cf. Macdonell, Ved. Myth,, p. 121, TS. 1.5.11.5, IV.4.12.5, KS. XXIII.8 (p. 83,19), 
and Heesterman (see next note), p. 202. 

ej J. C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration (1957), p. 18. 

62 See Gonda, Aspects of early Vi§nuism , p. 19 ff. 

63 JA08 61 (1941), p. 79; vol. 62 (1942), p. 98. For further references see IIJ IV (1960), 
p. 218, n.6. 

64 For the ancient Indian concept of creation as a process of arranging the primordial 
matter see, e.g., Held, The Mahdbharata , p. 118. 
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auf den Yrtrakampf aus dem visnuitisehen Sagenkreise ubernommen, um 
beide aus irgendeinem fur die Verehrer wiehtigen Grunde miteinander zu 
verknupfen.” 65 Oldenberg expressed a similar opinion, “Aber wie die vedi- 
schen Dichter es lieben, die Taten, welche die Ordnung der Welt und das 
gluckliche Dasein der Menschheit begrunden, mit dem Vrtrasieg in Ver- 
bindung zu setzen, so muss hier Visnu zugleich mit der Yrtratotung das 
vollbringen, was die ihm eigene Tat ist: er muss weit ausschreiten und da- 
dureh Indra das grosse Schlaehtfeld fur seinen Sieg sehaffen.” 60 It may be 
objected that Visnu’s act cannot be said to be “superfluous” as long as its 
real character is not understood, and that the existence of separate Visnuite 
sagas is an unproved theory. 67 Others have rightly explained the connection 
between both acts from the character of the two gods (see above, p. 142). We 
therefore start from the following assumptions which seem to us sufficiently 
warranted: 

1) The myth of Indra’s fight with V|*tra refers to the creation of the organized 
cosmos, consisting of upper and nether world. 

2) Vi§nu’s mythical act, accomplished like Indra’s for the welfare of the world, 
and sometimes directly connected with it, is also likely to form part of this creation 
act. 

3) The poets do not lay much stress on the places where the steps were taken, 
the most important trait of the myth apparently being their number. 

4) In the Rigveda the third step was conceived as quite mysterious and invisible 
to the human eye. Later theological speculations often try to find some correlate 
in the phenomenal world for such mythological concepts (as in the case of the in¬ 
verted tree). 68 

5) In spite of such assonances as sdkhe vibrio vitardm vi kramasva 69 the prevailing 
idea with respect to Visnu’s three strides seems to have been that of an ascension. 
There is no doubt as to the third step being the highest. Reference to this ascension 
is met with in VIII.69.7 tid ydd bradhndsya vi§tdpam indras ca gdnvahi “wenn ich 
und Indra, wir beide, nach Hause zur Hohe der Sonne hinaufsteigen.” 70 Geldner is 
probably right in taking st. 7 and 16 ( ddha dyuksdiri sacevahil) as spoken by Vi§nu: 
in that case the idea of Indra’s ascension must b'e due to his association with Vi§nu. 71 
The same idea of ascension associated with Visnu also accounts for his being an 
unnetr cf. JB.II.68 1 unnetar un md naye Hy a/ia, vi§pur va unneta, yajno vai vi§tiuh } 

65 Vedische Mythologie II 2 , p. 313. 

60 Religion des Veda , p. 231. 

07 The fundamental weakness of such theories has rightly been censured by Norman 
O. Brown, Am. J . Arch . 53 (1949), p. 218, in the words: “The history of religion is con¬ 
ceived as a blind diffusion and collision of tribal traditions, with little or no regard for 
the functional interrelationship between religious institutions and the total culture of 
which they form a part.” 

08 S ee Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal ~, Land-en Volkenkunde 107, p. SO ft. 

69 Oldenberg, Nachrichteyi Qoti. Akad . PLm. 1915, p. 374. In view of the “magical” 
use of repetition and assonance in prayers and exhortations to the gods (e.g., VS. 9.9 
vajino vajajito vajam sari§ydntah, RS. 1.124.13 dstodhvam stomyd(h ), 1.113.18 usatir 
u$asah , 19 jdne janaya) no argument can be derived from the use of vi for the etymology 
of V{$riu-. 

70 Cf., e.g., comm, on PB. XVIII.7.13: bradhnasya] adityasya vi^urupasya. 

71 St. 14 refers to Indra and Vi§nu. Cf. also Oldenberg’s note on st. 15 and see below 
p. 151. 
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yajna evai 'nam tat sarvasmat pdpmano vimucyo 7 ?i?iayati 72 and ManGS. 1.11.18 
Vi§rjbu$ tvdm unnayatu , 73 and especially for the identification of Vi§nu and the sacri¬ 
fice. 

7. The main problem with which one is confronted when trying to under¬ 
stand the real character of Visnu’s strides has never been clearly stated. 
On the one hand there has been a tendency, ever since the oldest Yajurvedic 
texts and the pre-Yaska interpreters of the Rigveda, to connect them with 
the triple division of the universe. On the other hand it cannot be doubted 
that, whatever may be the origin of this threefold division, the cosmological 
concept upon which the Yedic (and particularly the Rigvedic) mythology 
is mainly based is that of a cosmic dichotomy. The Vedic conception of the 
universe centers about the oppositions of Heaven-Earth, Day-Night, Devas- 
Asuras: “twofold indeed is this (universe), there is no third” (SB. III.3.2.2). 74 
So, quite apart from other considerations, the dual division is likely to be 
earlier than the tripartite one, 75 and the ritualistic interpretation of the 
Yajurveda (e.g., VS.2.25 divi vlsrywr vydkramista . . . antarikse . . . prthivyam) 
may not reflect the mythical meaning. The same is true of the Iranian in¬ 
terpretation in the Denkart. 76 From the survey of the Rigvedic passages 
(above p. 139) it emerges that the poets never refer to this triple division: 
they rather had the dual conception in mind, e.g., 1.154.4 yd u iridhdtu prthi- 
vim ut& dydm eko dadhdra bhuvandni visva y where Visnu is said to hold in a 
threefold way Earth and Heaven, all that exists. 

For a correct interpretation we must start from the mythical significance 
of the number three in Vedic thought. 77 It has long been observed that the 
predominant role of the number five in the Veda (cf. pdnca jandh , pdnca 
kfstih , pdnca carsanih y pdnca ksitih) is due to the fact that the five points 
of the compass {pdnca pradisah IX.86.29) “represent in the Vedic scriptures 
the entire world.” 78 When five points are occasionally mentioned, that in the 
middle, where the speaker stands {madhyatdh RS. X.42.11), denotes the fifth. 79 

72 But in MS. 1.3.39 (p. 46, 4) tinnetar vdstyo nd dnnayd 7 bhi , KS. IV. 13 (p. 38, 9) dnne - 
tar vdsyo 7 bhytinnaya nah, KKS. III.11 (p. 35, 9) unnetar vasyo 7 dhyunnayd nah there is 
no reference to Vi§nu. 

73 But this formula is a “correction” of Visnus tvanv etu TB. ApS. (cf. TS. III.2.6.1 
Viwus tvdnu vi cakrame). Note the use of un-nl- as the technical term for the erection 
of the yupa (RS. III.8.4, 9). 

74 Otherwise 1.2.1.12; 2.4.21 (S. L4vi, La Doctrine du sacrifice , p. 92). 

75 Held, The Mahabharata, p. 141. 

78 See above, p. 140. For the three strides of the priest in the Zoroastrian religion see 
Dum&zil, Orientalia Snecana V (1956), p. 14, Haggerty Krappe, Mijthologie universelle, 
p. 165 f. (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta I, p. 401, Hillebrandt, Neu-und Vollmondsop- 
fer , p. 171 f.). 

77 No mention will be made of such general studies as, e.g., Usener, Dreiheit , Rhei- 
nisches Museum 58 (1903), p. 12 ff., W. B. Kristensen, Kringloop en Totaliteit (Verza- 
melde Bijdragen, p. 231, esp. p. 281 ff.). 

78 Held, The Mahabharata, p. 120. 

79 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 9. 
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Indeed, as Held remarks, “the number of the whole is obtained by continu¬ 
ally adding one to the whole already obtained.” 80 The correctness of this 
observation is evident from such instances as pointed out by Heesterman : 81 
the “sixteenth round” (, sodasin - graha -) added as an extra element to a total 
made up of fifteen parts “not only exceeds but also encompasses the preceding 
fifteen-partite totality.” Cf. AB. IV. 1.4 “with the sodasin as a vajra he en¬ 
compasses (goes round, surrounds: parigachati) cattle.” Prajapati and the 
year (which is the all-encompassing totality) are often connected with the 
number seventeen; in SB. X.4.1.16 this is explained as being 16 plus one, 
Prajapati himself being the seventeenth, (Similar^ JB. II.104 6 : trayastrimsam 
eva pitaram Prajdpatim) . In KB. XIX.2 the thirteenth month is said to stand 
for the whole year: etavan vai sarrivatsaro yad esa trayodaso masas , tad airaiva 
sarvah samvatsara apto bhavati. 

Now it has long been clear that Visnu’s three strides are somehow con¬ 
nected with the totality of the universe, but it has never been expressly 
stated, what exactly is the mythical significance of the third step. Its explana¬ 
tion must be sought in the cosmogony, i.e., in the creation myth. In the be¬ 
ginning there was the undifferentiated primeval world consisting of the wa¬ 
ters 82 and the beginning of the primordial hill, which the cosmogonical boar 
had dug up out of the waters. 83 Heaven still lay on the earth. 84 By slaying 
Vrtra, Indra rivets the hill, opens it, and “props up” ( stabh -) the sky: 85 thereby 
the dual organization of the cosmos is created. But at the same moment Visnu 
“strides out”: his first step corresponds to the nether world (which includes 
the earth), his second step to the upper world, but his third step is a mystery, 
not perceptible to the human eye, for it corresponds to the totality of the 
opposed moieties, just as the thirteenth month stands for the totality of the 
preceding twelve months. All that exists, is in the three steps, or in the third 
that represents them. Hence it may be asked whether tesu (scil. trisu padesu ) 
visvam bhuvanam d vivesaS (VS.23.49). As compared with the thesis of the 
primordial world, and the antithesis of Indra’s creation, Visnu’s third step 
is the synthesis . In later ritualistic speculations this idea can sometimes still 
be traced, e.g., Indra got two parts of Vrtra’s indriyam viryam , but Visnu 
the third (JB. 11.243). When the Asuras had stolen the rasa and virya of the 
sacrifice, Indra regained one-third with the help of Varuna, one third with 
Brhaspati, but the last third with Visnu’s assistance: “thus they excluded 

80 Held, op. cit., p. 123. 

81 The ancient Indian royal Consecration, p. 13 f. 

82 salildm apraketdm , e.g., RS. X.129.3, AthS. XII.1.8, TS. V.6.4.2, VII.1.5.1, TB. 
1.1.3.5, II.2.9.3, KS. VIII.2 (p. 84, 14), XXII.9 (p. 65, 13), JB. III.360 9 , SB. XI. 1.6.1, 
etc. 

83 In Yajurveda, e.g., KS. VIII.2 (p. 84, 14), cf. MS. 1.6.3 (p. 90, 4), TS. VII.1.5.1, 
TB. 1.1.3.6, SB. XIV.1.2.11; otherwise JB. III.360 11 , AitUp. 1.3, SB. VI. 1.1.12, etc. 

84 AB. IV.27.5, JB. III.361 4 , PB. VII.10.1, TS. III.4.3.1, SB. 1.4.1.21 f., III.2.1.2. 
See Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl II (Kommentar), p. 113. 

86 Cf., e.g., Geldner’s note on his translation of VII.86.1. 
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them from all " (tan sarvasmad evd ' ntarayan , JB. 1.180). Here, as in the 
passage from 1.181 mentioned above, Varuna apparently stands for the 
Asuras and the nether world, Brhaspati for the Devas and the upper world, 
and Visnu for the totality. 86 

8. The difference between the current view of the Vedic god and the one 
here advocated is apparent. According to the former view Visnu was in the 
Rigveda a mere assistant of the great Indra, who gradually gained in im¬ 
portance, finally to rise to the paramount position of mankind's Savior. 87 
In our opinion Visnu, far from being a mere assistant, must have been con¬ 
ceived mythologically as standing between the two parties in the Vrtra-fight, 
just as he stood in an ambiguous position between Asuras and Devas in the 
amrtamanthana , and to some extent also as Krsna stood in the battle of the 
Mahabharata. 88 I may be permitted to quote here some words written many 
years ago: “Just as it is said in the epic that that party will be victorious 
with which Krsna sides (yatah Krsrias tato jayah, Mhbh. VI.21.12, crit. ed.), 
so we shall have to attribute a far more fundamental importance to Visnu's 
seemingly insignificant role in Indra's Vrtra-fight than earlier Vedic scholars 
like Hillebrandt and Oldenberg were ready to admit: the two-sidedness of 
Visnu's nature is apparently the determinant factor which alone could incline 
the balance in the combat of the cosmic moieties." 89 Visnu, no less than 
Indra, was considered a victor (RS. VI.69.8, JB.11.242 f.). Unlike Indra, 
however, who apparently came “from nowhere," he originally belonged to 
the nether world, though representing (like Aditi and Anumati) its auspicious 
aspect, which was opposed to amhas -. He rose up from the center at the very 
moment when the dual world was being created, and so he is connected with 
the pillar which now supports the sky. Just as this pillar connects Heaven and 
Earth “like an axle two wheels," 90 so Visnu is the connecting link, which 
forms part of both worlds (see p. 145). As the sacrifice strode forth from (or 
through?) the skambhd -, 91 so Visnu as the sacrifice ascends to the sky and 
transmits the powers of the earth to the heavenly gods. Ronnow character - 

86 Of course no argument can be derived from these speculations, as in many others 
the meaning of the number three is no longer known: in VS. IX.31-32, TS. 1.7.11.1 
Vi§nu is associated with three syllables, but the highest number is here seventeen sylla¬ 
bles, connected with Prajapati. In JB. 1.156 the gods are said to have overcome the 
Asuras with two savanas , after which Indra alone accomplishes the third savana (which 
in I.ISO is connected with Indra-Visnul). . 

87 E.g., Gonda, Aspects of early Vi§nuism } p. 163 (cf. p. 30 f.). But on p. 32 he is stated 
to be equal in rank to Indra (see also Keith, Religion and Philosophy , p. 109). 

88 On Kr§na as the divine trickster see Held, The Mahdhhdraia } p. 299, Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology, p. 215. In the Veda only Vi?nu, as representing the total Universe, 
could induce the sky to “make room” for Indra’s vajra: Brhaddevata VI,123 udyatasyaiva 
vajrasya dyaar dacldtu mama ’ntaram. 

89 Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut 107 (1951), p. 77. 

90 RS, X.89.4 yd dk§eneva cakriya sdcibhir vi§vak tastdmbha prthivvm utd dyam (said 
of Indra). 

91 AthS. X.7.16 yajnd ydtra pdrakrantah (differently, Lindenau, ZIL III, p. 236). 
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ized him as the Soma-god par excellence : 92 the words with which the poet 
addresses Visnu and Indra in VI.69.6 “ye two are the [primeval] ocean, the 
bowl which contains the Soma” 93 must primarily refer to Visnu (like those 
in the preceding stanza somasya mdda uru cakramdthe , see Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Myth . II, p. 316, and those in VIII.69.7, see above, p. 147). Indeed, Visnu 
presses the Soma for Indra (1.22.1), and later texts state that the Soma be¬ 
longs to Visnu (somo vaisrpxvo SB. XIII.4.3.8). His is apparently the mythical 
Soma bowl ( kalasa -), like the mddhva utsah (1.154.5). Visnu might also be 
called the god of pravptti - or cosmic progression 94 but while Held rightly 
remarks that nivrtti - (regression) was also the movement of Visnu-Narayana 
in later Hinduism, “the sleeping Visnu, symbol of life that has ceased from 
activity and become merged in death,” 95 references to this belief are lacking 
in the Veda* On the other hand there is clear evidence of Visnu’s connection 
with the mountains: he is “dwelling” or “standing” on the mountain(s) 
and “regent of the mountains.” 96 The specific mythological significance of 
the mountains (or mountain!) in the Vrtra-myth is the primeval hill, 97 and 
if the concept of Usas dwelling on the surface of the mountain (adrisanu-) 
has rightly been associated with her cosmogonical appearance, Visnu’s epi¬ 
thets will also have to be referred to the god’s epiphany: he stands on the 
summit of the mountain (1.155.1). 98 Particularly remarkable is 1.154.2: 
“Because of this his mighty deed is Visnu lauded, like some fierce beast that 
is much dreaded, That wanders as it lists, that haunts the mountains.” 99 
Since he assumed different forms (VII. 100.6) it may be asked if the mrgo 
bhimah may perhaps be his serpent form (cf. VIII.93.14, V.32.3; 34.2). Later 
art represents him standing on Mount Mandara, and arising from it as the 
cosmic pillar. In the middle of the seventh century, a.d., an artist at Mamal- 
lapuram portrayed the god, while taking his three strides, as being the sup¬ 
porting pillar of the Universe. 100 

92 Trita Aptya (I), p. 93. 

93 samndrd sthah kaldsah somadhanah. 

94 See Held, op. cit ., p. 128 and see above, note 19. 

95 Held, p. 145. See especially Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 207 on Visnu as smrihartr- . 

96 girik§it- 1.154.3, giri§thd - 2, vi^uh pdrvatanam (scil. ddhipatih ), TS. III.4.5.1. 
Doubtful is VS. JL6.29 ndmo girisayaya ca sipivist&ya ca } which Mahldhara refers to Siva. 

97 See IIJ IV, pp. 2i9, 222. 

98 (Indra-Visnu) ya sanuni pdrvatanam . . . tasthdiar; cf. V.87.4 ddhi snilhhir and see 
IIJ IV, p. 226 on adrisanu epithet of Usas. 

99 An explanation of Visnu’s relation to the mountains has been suggested by Olden- 
berg, Gott. Nachrichten 1915, p. 375, and (for Kr§na) by R. Otto, Zeitschrift fur Missions- 
kunde und Religionswissenschaft t 49/10 (1934), p. 293. Neither seems plausible. 

i" E.g., Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India, d. 206. Cf. AthS. X.7.32; 35; 38; 41. 


(Editor’s Footnote : First published in Indological Studies in Honour of W. Norman Brown , American 
Oriental Society, New Haven, 1962.) 



4. THE BLISS OF ASA 


1, The first stanza of Zarathustra’s Song of the Choice (7. 30.1), in 
spite of countless translations and interpretations, still continues to pre¬ 
sent considerable difficulties to modern interpreters. The vulgate text 
reads: 

at td vaxsyd isdnto yd mazdadd hyatclt vlduse 
staotdcd ahurdi yesnydcd varjhaus manayho 

humqzdrd asd yecd yd raocdbis dardsatd nrvdzd 1 

A normalized Old Iranian reconstruction of it would be much as follows: 

[at td vaxsyd isantah yd mazdadd yat cit vidusai 
stautd ca ahurahya yasniyd ca vahaus manahah 
humanzdrd . yd raucahfiis darsata vrdzd] 

It goes without saying that such a reconstruction is only approximate and 
cannot replace the vulgate text. It is not certain, for instance, if (and if so, 
in which positions) Zarathustra pronounced voiced fricatives for [b, d, g]. 2 
On the other hand [vrdzd] instead of [rvdzdf has only tentatively been 
assigned to this dialect on account of the early date which the present 
writer is inclined to ascribe to Zarathustra. 4 In justification of this pro- 

1 The reading of the MSS. is indeed raocabiS , not raocdbiS (Schlerath, OLZ , 57 [1962], 
col. 574). 

3 For references see Duchesne-Guillemin’s account of Old Iranian studies in Kratylos , 
7 (1962), p. 7, Benveniste, Etudes sur la langue ossete , p. 18. 

3 The metathesis vr->rv- must be of comparatively early date, see Tedesco, Z//, II 

(1923), p. 53 f. (evidence from Syrian), Karl Hoffmann, Altiranisch , p. 12 (Median and 
Elamite evidence), and Benveniste, Etudes sur la langue ossite, p. 35. Parallel develop¬ 
ments are found in, e.g., Cyprian Huelva for — fipva (Hesychius) and in Old 

Frisian ruald , rwald for wrald “world”. According to a French grammar from 1595 
English written “se prononce comme si r 6toit devant w”. See K. Fokkema, Uit het 
spel der klanken , Enige beschouwingen uit defriese klankleer (1952), p. 20. 

4 See IIJ, V (1961), p. 43. The same early date that was assigned to Zarathustra by 
D’jakonov and Oranskij is now assumed also by K. Rudolph, Numen , 8 (1961), p. 81 
ff., and Eilers, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart*, s.v. “Zarathustra”, to whom 
Schlerath, OLZ, 57 (1962), col. 583, refers. 
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cedure of reconstruction it may, however, be suggested that many unac¬ 
ceptable interpretations would not have been offered if the translators had 
taken care first to explain what, in their opinion, the original text had 
been. 

One of the textual problems of Y. 30.1 is the form ahurai in the second 
line, which Bartholomae, Reichelt, Nyberg, Duchesne-Guillemin, Ga&l, 
Tavadia and Humbach have taken to be a dative. 5 The first hemistich of 
the Ahunavaiti lines (Y. 28-34) consists almost without exception of seven 
syllables. Eight syllables occur in 34.8a (perhaps also in 30.3b, where 
however, ca may have been secondarily inserted, and 32.1b, where mandi 
may be = mndi) but there is little evidence for hemistichs of six syllables: 
in 34.4c at may stand for disyllabic [aat], see Oldenberg, Noten ad RS. I. 
6.4; as for 28.5 and 33.2c see below; for 32.11b the reading atjhavascd 
(Humbach) is hardly correct. 

It would be tempting, therefore, to assume a disyllabic ending -Si in 
ahurai , 6 the more so as the accent of Greek Sew and the intonation of 
Lithuanian paskui, vilkui point to a prehistoric contraction *-o +ei > *-3i\ 
In the Vedic language, however, there are, out of a total number of 157 
occurrences of asmai (dsmai, asmai, asmai-asraai ) only four (according to 
Oldenberg) 8 where the ending may possibly be scanned as a disyllable. 
The very few instances of asmai which Oldenberg considers certain (only 
III. 13.1 and VIII. 31.2) form a remarkable contrast with the 150 odd pas¬ 
sages where the ending is monosyllabic. Besides, no parallel case of -ai is 
stated to occur among the 84 Rigvedic occurrences of tasmai (56), yasmai 
(22), kasmai (5) and amusmai (1). In the Gatliic dialect ahmdi, yahmai 
and kahmai have a monosyllabic termination -ai (cf., e.g., 44.16e).° Also 
the nominal dative in -di or -ai a seems to be generally considered as 

\ 

5 Cf. Bartholomae, Altiran . Worterb., col. 1161 (~ “des Ah.”), Reichelt, Awestisches 
Elementarbuch , pp. 244, 498, A vesta Reader , p. 189, Nyberg, Irans forntida Religioner , 
p. 180 f. (accepted by Duchesne-Guillemin, Zoroastre , p. 238, [against JAs , 1936, I, 
p. 246], and by Gadl, Acta Orientalia Acad . sclent . hangar ., II [1952], p. 177), Tavadia, 
Indo'Iranian Studies , II (1952), p. 88, Humbach, IF, 62, p. 305, Die Gathas , II (1959), 
p. 19. 

6 Thus Andreas, Goit. Nachr ., 1909, p. 44, Humbach, Die Gathas des Zarathustra , 
II (1959), p. 19. Similarly Taraporewala, BDCRI , X (1950), p. 43, who assumed ahurai. 

7 See Wackemagel, Altindische Grammatik , I, p. 5If. 

8 See DJe Hymnen des Rigveda, Bd. I, Metrische and textgeschichtliche Prolegomena 
(1888), p. 188; but see his Rgveda, Textkritische and exegetische Noten , ad Y. 33. 1, 
VHL 2.41; 62.1; 103.6. 

9 The same is true of ahmdi in the later dialect, see Geldner, Ober die Metrik des 
jungeren Avesta (1877), p. 9. The argument is based on the assumption that the element 
added to *to- is *-smo -, cf. tdt : tdsmdt. Hence tasmai stands for PIE. *t6smoi (< *fo- 
sfno-ei), just as vir&y-a stands for PIE. *wiroi. 
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containing a monosyllabic diphthong. At least, I am not aware that 
it has ever been quoted among the instances of disyllabic long vowels, 
nor has Vedic -dya ever h. In the case of Gathic di, it is true, there are 
among the 58 instances (if correctly counted) 10 a few passages where the 
metre invites a disyllabic scanning of - di, viz. 33.2c toi vdrdi rddmitl and 
51.11a kd urvaOd spitamdL Reading vdrdi d (against 51.6a yascd hoi vdrdi 
radat!) in the first passage, and kd vd in the second (in accordance with 
b and c) 11 is a gratuitous procedure as it remains unexplained, then, how 
the original readings could have become corrupted. The same coincidence 
of a dative in -di and a hemistich which lacks one syllable occurs in 28.5b 
gdtumcd ahurdi , which is to be discussed below. On the other hand, no 
argument can be derived from 31.15b dusJyaodandi , which should be read 
[duJsiyaudndi] 12 or [dimyaud.ndi] 13 rather than [dussyaudnhi] u . 

In view of these three passages the possibility that a very antique pro¬ 
nunciation of the dative ending as disyllabic [-aai] has left some traces in 
Zarathustra’s prosody cannot definitely be ruled out, although the isolated 
character of these three forms, when considered in the light of the entire 
Avestan and Vedic evidence, raises strong doubts. Humbach assumes -hi 
in two passages and in 31.15b, but refrains from doing so in 28.5b gdtumcd 
ahurdi. 

However, although the prosody affords no decisive argument against 
talcing 30.1b (staotdca) ahurdi as a dative, there remains the syntactical 
argument that such parallel passages in Younger Avestan as Visp. 9.6 
staotaca ... yat aesa ahurahe mazdd point to the conclusion that ahurdi in 
30.1b also has a genitive function. In this respect Bartholomae’s explana¬ 
tion of this form as a “dativus pro genitivo”, though plainly unacceptable 
in itself, was indeed based on a correct idea. This syntactical conclusion 
is supported by the fact that in Younger Avestan genitive forms ending 
in - di (for -ahe) are not rare. In janta azoisdahdkdi ( Yi . 19.92, V. 1.17), for 
instance, or in dadusoahurdimazddi ( Yt. 13.157,15.44, V. 19.4) the syntacti- 

10 For the Gathic dative forms in -di see Karl Lichterbeck, KZ, 33 (1893), p. 196. 
Not included are ahurdi and aSai because in some passages they cannot be dative forms, 
and 27.14 vahiStdi , 43.9e manydi, 54.1 rafoSrdi (but 28.3c, 33.13a and 46.12e have been 
included). The only instance of disyllabic - di in the dative that is mentioned by Bar- 
tholomae, Die GdQa's undheiligen Gebete des altiranischen Volkes (1879), p. 7, is mazddi, 
but this stands for *mazdaHai (see ID, I [1957], p. 92). 

11 Bartholomae, Die GdQd's (1879), pp. 16,35 and 17,61, followed by Maria Wilkins 
Smith, Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas of Zarathashtra (1929), pp. 88, 152, 

13 See///, IV (1960), p. 246. 

13 Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen, III (1887), p. 14. 

14 Andreas-Wackemagel, Gott. Nachr 1911, p. 25, Humbach, Die Gathas des Zara - 
thustra , II, p. 29. 
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cal function of dahdkdi and ahurdi cannot reasonably be doubted. Similarly 
Yu 10.89 zaota ahurdi mazdai , zaota amdsanqm spantanqm must obviously 
be read [zautd ahurahya mazdah], In these passages the purely graphic 
origin of the spelling -ax for - ahe , due to a confusion of aleph and cheth 
in the Sassanian script, has long been recognized. 15 The same graphical 
explanation eliminates (as Lommel has been the first to perceive) the syn¬ 
tactical difficulty of having to take ahurdi in 30.1b as a dative. 

The assumption of a genitive form in -di for [- ahya ] in the Gathas is 
supported by a parallel instance that has been pointed out in 32.6c 

Owahmi vd mazda xsadroi asaicd smghd vidqm. 

Humbach here assumes 7+8 syllables by reading vidqm “soli ausge- 
breitet werden”. Bartholomae’s analysis as vi~d(d)-am - which Humbach 
accepts - was, however, based on the idea that imperative forms in -dm 
(instead of -tdm) could be derived from any verbal root. Despite Gathic 
- ucqm in 48.9c (as against 48.7a - dydtqm ), 16 both the Vedic evidence 17 and 
the general rule that -dm occurs with verbs that have r in the 3rd pers. 
plur. 18 plead in favour of Thieme’s proposal 19 to take vidqm as identical 
with Vedic vidam (AthS . V. 30.13), which belongs to vid- “to find’ 5 . In 
that case, however, vidqm cannot be trisyllabic and since second hemistichs 
of less than eight syllables are unknown in the Gatha Ahunavaiti, asaicd 
must necessarily be read as [rtahya car]. 20 
More doubtful is 28.5b 

gdtumcd ahurdi savistai sdraosdm mazdai, 

where Humbach proposes to scan gdtumcd , which would yield 7+8 syl¬ 
lables. However, not only is a disyllabic 3 unlikely in *gaHtu - and has the 
Veda no instance of a trisyllabic *gatu~, but since -cd connects gdtUm with 
the preceding word vaeddmno, it is also impossible to ignore such Vedic 

16 See Lommel, Festschrift Andreas (1916), p. 104, B. Geiger, Die Atm8a Spantas 
(1916), p. 68, Meillet, JAs, 1920,1, p. 198. 

16 See Bartholomae, Grundriss. Iran . Philologie , I, p. 64, Reichelt, A west. Elemental 
I buch , pp. 129, 139. It should be noted that Vedic -(t)am is monosyllabic (for astdm X, 

85.11 see Oldenberg, Noten , a.L ), so that a trisyllabic vidqm would necessarily have to be 
taken as da-dm, an innovation for proto-Indo-Iranian *vi- dhH-am, 

17 Macdonell, Vedic Grammar , p. 339. 

18 See Wackemagel, Kleine Schriften , p. 311. 

19 Thieme apud Altheim, Paideuma , in, 6-7 (1949), p. 273. 

30 Lommel, Worter und Sachen t 19 (1938), p. 241 (“wahrscheinlich zu Unrecht”, 
Schlerath, OLZ , 57 [1962], col. 575). Altheim suggested to read *a8ayaca. Bartholo¬ 
mae’s radical emendations {Die Gdda's, 1879, p. 33), accepted by M. Wilkins Smith, 
Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas (1929), p. 84, were based on an incorrect analysis of 
a 8died. 
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parallels as I. 96.4b viddd gdtum tdnaydya svarvli, X. 104.8d devebhyo 
gdtum mdmise ca vindah . 21 Accordingly, this points to a dative ahurdu 
For metrical reasons it would admittedly be tempting to read (follov/mg 
Lommel) [gdtum ca ahurahya savistahya srausam mazcUtah ], but the as¬ 
sumption of a genitive, already suggested by Westergaard 22 , necessitates 
the same emendation of the last word as in the YAv. passages quoted 
above. The decision must depend on the value one attaches to the metri¬ 
cal argument and on one’s general ideas about the reliability of the text 
handed down in the manuscripts. 

Another emendation proposed for a metrically abnormal line of 7+10 
syllables, though admittedly hazardous, still deserves to be mentioned 
here. 7.32.9c 

id uxSd mainyms mahyd mazda arnica yusmaibyd gsraze 

would become a prosodically normal line if mazda would be deleted as an 
interpolation, and asdi would be taken as * a$ahyd [rtahya]. From a purely 
formal point of viev/ it may be observed that in mazda ahmcd 28.9a, 
which also occurs after the caesura, the first word is also likely to be an 
interpolation, the alternative being the assumption of synaloephe in 
mazddMicd , which is a notoriously rare sandhi phenomenon in the Ga- 
thas. 23 

21 Cf. Humbach, IF, 63 (1957), p. 102, n. 4; see also H. P. Schmidt, IIJ, I (1957), p. 
167 ff. 

23 Westergaard, Zendavesta , I (1852-54), p. 54: "perhaps the genitive case is to be 
substituted for the dative”; Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen , II (1886), p. 140 f. A. 
V. Williams Jackson, A Hymn of Zoroaster (1888), p. 31, explained it as a “dative con¬ 
strued as a genitive”. Schmidt (see n. 21) disregards the prosodical difficulties. 

13 For 32.9c see Meillet, JAs, 1920,1, p. 198. The remarkable absence of vowel con¬ 
traction in sandhi in the Gathas is not due to the secondary restoration of the pausa 
variants (for which see Humbach, Die Gathas , I, p. 17), as is shown by the metre. The 
Gathic instances of synaloephe enumerated by Bartholomae, Die Gddd's, 1879, p. 14 (cf. 
also Ar. Forsck ., Ill, [1887] p. 11), which all belong to the Gatha Ahunavaiti, have been 
discussed in a contribution to the Unvala Memorial Volume. Most important is 33.1a 
yadd ai$ i6d varoSaite with (apparently) disyllabic yaOd di$ {y ad ail K ao J 6 S 3 , cf. Hum¬ 
bach, op . city I, p. 25 n. 27), But in view of the variant reading the possibility of an in¬ 
correct analysis of the older text (with scriptio continua) should be considered: cf., 
e.g., yd dim for yd im 44.1%, or ava. antard V. 9.11 for avantaro (Geldner, A vesta, Die 
heiligen Bucher der Far sen. Prolegomena, p.XLVIHb). If so, yaBdiS could possibly 
stand for *ya£ dis, cf. ZaraQ-uJtra- for *Zarat-u$tra- and pairi.ciSit, aipi . cidit 29.4ab 
(if standing for *cit-if). It should be noted that for 29.1c add moi sastd vohu vdstryd 
Bartholomae, Die Gadd's (1879), pp. 15,22, and M. Wilkins Smith, Studies in the Syn¬ 
tax of the Gathas , p. 66, read *a£ moi ... (otherwise Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen, 
HI [1887], p. 11, Andreas-Y/ackernagel, Gdtt Nachr 1931, p. 330), and that Lommel, 
Gdtt. Nachr., 1934, p. 71, suggested to read add for 43.9d at a (v.l. add). For the graph¬ 
ical implications of such "emendations” see Thieme apud Altheim, Weltgeschichte 
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While the last two cases are admittedly doubtful, asdicd in 32.6c would 
seem a fairly certain instance of the spelling di for - ahya in the Gathas, 
which is parallel to those occurring in the Younger Avesta. For those 
scholars who hold Andreas’s theory to be no longer tenable, it may be 
useful to stress the fact that, while Lommel’s and Meillet’s graphical in¬ 
terpretations of the Gathic passages just mentioned are based on that 
theory, the procedure of explaining final - di as a misreading for HY 
[= ahya] in the older script is much older than Andreas’s theory. The 
mere comparison of Yt. 5.4; 8.31 zrayd (v.l. zraydi) vouru.kasaya with 
Yt. 5.3; 8.30 aoi ( avi ) zrayd vouru.kasdm is sufficient to show that zrayd(i) 
must be a locative, parallel to vouru.kasay-a , and consequently stands for 
[zrayahi]. As far back as 1889 Bartholomae, ZD MG, 43, p. 668 n. 3, 
pointed out that zraydi owes its origin to a misreading of an older manu¬ 
script (with d standing for h) and a few years later he and Mills drew at¬ 
tention to the additional evidence of the ending of the 2nd pers, sing, in 
-di for [-#/»]. 24 In the Altiranisches Worterbuch, col. 1702, Bartholomae 
still maintains this graphic explanation, which Reichelt, Awestisches 
Elementarbuch , p. 34, omits to mention. That Bartholomae’s explanation 
of these YAv. readings agrees in principle with Lommel’s and Meillet’s 
is not surprising, as the conviction that our Avesta text is a transcription 
of an older text, written in some sort of Pahlavi script, can be traced back 
to the middle of the 19th century. 25 The same interpretation, based on 
the identity of the characters for aleph and h in the Pahlavi script, was 
also proposed for Aog. 28 anrdi = [ahrahya] by Duchesne-Guillemin, 
JAs, 1936 I, p. 246. 

2. These readings, which unequivocally prove “the defective nature of 
the archetype of all the manuscripts” (as Meillet put it), 26 point to the 
conclusion that at the time when the older text (written in Pahlavi 
characters) was transcribed in the newly created Avestan script, the exact 
form and the meaning of the text was, in some Gathic passages at least, 
no longer precisely known. This means that the authentic text of the 
prophet’s own words had not been entirely preserved by an uninterrupted 


Asiens im griechischen Zeitalter, I, p. 91 n. 75. Most modem translators, however, as¬ 
sume a correlation between yaQd and i6d in 33.1a. As for 28.9a, both Andreas-Wacker- 
nagel and Lentz, Yasna 28, pp. 31, 73 f., are inclined to delete mazdd. 

24 Bartholomae, ZDMG, 48 (1894), p. 149, and Mills, ibid., 49 (1895), p. 483. 

26 See references in IIJ , V (1961), p. 40 n. 4 and cf., e.g., Roth, Yagtia 31 (1876), p. 17, 
Bartholomae, Die Gada's (1879), p. 2. Loinmel’s explanation of zraydi was accepted by 
L. H. Gray, JAOS, 61 (1941), p. 104 n. 26. 

26 JAs , 1920,1, p. 195, MSL, 21, p. 189. 
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oral tradition, and that, in some doubtful passages at least, the only thing 
the transcribers could do was to transcribe as accurately as possible the 
word forms they found in the older manuscript. In these cases there was 
only a graphical transmission of the sacred text , 27 with occasional confu¬ 
sion of the aleph and the character for h. Furthermore, such inconsisten¬ 
cies in the orthography of the Gathas as aimm 53.5d versus anyam 34.7c, 
46.7c, or aem 29.8a versus ayam 44.12e 28 suggest a similar conclusion. 

It has long been noted that the orthography of the Vulgate text, where 
all final vowels in the Gathas are written as long ones, merely reflects the 
protracted priestly recitation of later times and, therefore, cannot have 
been a characteristic of the original text; 29 nor can it be connected with 
similar peculiarities of the Old Persian orthography. The secondary 
character of this protraction of final vowels is particularly clear in Zara - 
du$trahe 53.1a, 3b, the only Gathic instance of a genitive form in - ahe for 
-ahyd , where the final vowel -e must be due to a misinterpretation of the 
grapheme ( H)Y and, therefore, must date from a relatively late period. 
It follows that the Gathic spelling aMi , which occurs beside aSahyd , should 
not be explained as a case of “defective” spelling in the Pahlavi script of 
the older text, 30 since it is more true that it preserves the original form 
with a short final vowel. 

These remarks may serve as an introduction to a discussion of the text 
of 7. 30.1c humqzdrd asd yecd yd raocdbis dardsatd urvdzd , to which I 
shall here confine myself. 

That the meaning of this line was no longer known 16 the author of the 
Denkart , who held it to refer to the urvdxm i amahraspanddn “the bliss of 
the AmoSa Spontas”, appears from Schaeder’s discussion of this passage 
in his Iranische Beiirdge , I, p. 90. Bartholomae suggested that yecd here 
stands (quite irregularly!) for ydcd , 31 but his various attempts to translate 

27 See, e.g., Hoffmann’s well-balanced judgement in Iranistik , I, p. 9 f. There is, ac¬ 
cordingly, a core of truth in Andreas’ theory, despite Schaeder’s denial in ZDMG , 95 
(1941), p. 29S. The existence of a written text of the Avesta during the reign of the last 
Arsacid is now an established fact. Against Horn’s assumption of a phonetic develop¬ 
ment -ahya > -ahe > -ai (BE, 17, p. 152 f.) see Bartholomae, Grundr. iran. Phil I, 
p. 232. 

28 Cf., e.g. Bartholomae, Die GdOd’s und heiligen Gebete (1879), p. 10 f., Morgen- 
stierae, NTS , 12 (1942), p. 32 n. 6, Humbach, Die Gathas , I, p. 23. 

20 Cf. Haug, Essays on the sacred Language , Writings , and Religion of the Parsis (2nd 
ed,, 1878, 3rd ed., 1884), p. 73, Bartholomae, Die Gdda's (1879), p. 68, Reichelt, Awest. 
Elementarb. (1909), p. 34, Meillet, JAs, 1920,1, p. 198, Schaeder, Iran. Beitrdge , (1930), 
p. 261 n. 5. 

20 Lommel, Worter und Sachen , 19 (1938), p. 241. 

S1 Thus also Neriosengh: sumatdpuriyena yas ca , ya§ cdntar rocifi dlokanena ananditah. 
Andreas follows Bartholomae in taking aMyecd as standing for oJd *ydcd ( Gott . Nachr 
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these words into Latin only show (what is obvious at first sight) that a 
construction with two relatives, one of which follows immediately after 
the other, is impossible. Indeed, “ea praedicabo ... quae (sunt) record- 
anda ... ’ a bene recordante una cum Asa quaeque, quae una cum luce 
videatur voluptas” is not intelligible in Latin either, for quae is here re¬ 
dundant, and quaeque voluptas quae can hardly be paraphrased as et 
voluptatem (as Bartholomae does). 32 The difference between the con¬ 
struction here imputed to Zarathustra and, e.g., Plaut. Amph. 779 tu qui 
quae facta infiteare , 33 the meaning of which is clear at a glance, is obvious. 

Apart from these syntactical objections there is the difficulty that yd is 
never written as ye , except before m and «. 34 On the other hand, there 
are in the Gathas eleven occurrences of ydcd without any variant reading; 


1909, p. 44). Only in the Altiran. Worterb ., col. 1217 is it written -i -ye (NSf.) cci. Spiegel, 
Commentar ilber das Avesta , II, p. 220, left it untranslated. 

32 Altiran. Worterb ., col. 566. Cf. col. 1834: “quae-que laetitia”, “und von der 
Wonne, die von dem, der es [naml. mazdddd] sich gut merkt, (zugleich) mit dem Ala, 
die (zugleich) mit dem Lichtraum erschaut werden kann” (thus also in Die Gat ha's des 
Awesta , 1905, p. 13); col. 1217: “et (voluptatem) quae una cum ASo quae una cum luce 
videatur voluptas”. Much clearer is at any rate Andreas’ translation (< Gott. Nachr., 
1909, p. 48): “die Lobpreisungen imd Gebete) die sich der Wissende insgesamt merken 
muss, sowie die mit dem sehr weisen Recht verbundenen Freuden, die mit ihrem Licht 
herrlich anzuschauen sind”. In the essential points nearly all modem translators agree 
with Bartholomae and Andreas, e.g., Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism (1926), p. 172, 
Christensen, Avesta, Zarathushtriernes hellige Skrifter i Udtog (1923), p. 4, Schaeder, 
ZDMG , 94 (1940), p. 403, Barr, Avesta (1954), p. 91, Ga&l, Acta Orientalia acad. scient. 
hangar., II (1952), p. 178, who renders “quaeque quae splendoribus conspicietur laetitia 
(= quaeque beatitudo sit, quae una cum sapientissima Veritate in splendoribus cae- 
lestibus conspicietur), “und was fur eine Freude (= himmlische Seligkeit) die ist, die, 
im Yerein mit der sehr weisen Wahrheit, durch das (himmlische) Licht (oder: in der 
himmlischen Herrlichkeit) sichtbar wird”. Duchesne-GuiUemin, Zoroastre (1948), pp. 
238,296a has: “Et la joie que verra, par la justice, dans la lumibre celui qui les aura bien 
retenues”. Only Humbach, Die Gathas, I, p. 84, gives an entirely different rendering: 
“Ihr Wohlachtsamen! In Wahrhaftigkeit nahere ich mich mit der Erhebung, die durch 
die Lichter sichtbar ist”, the meaning of which he characterizes as “recht unklar” (vol. 
II, p. 19). Earlier translations like those by Haug, Essays on the sacred Language (etc.), 
2nd ed. (1878), 3rd ed. (1884), p. 149, Geldner, Studien zum Avesta (1882), p. 47, KZ, 
27, p. 286, 28, p. 409, Hiibschmann, Ein zoroastrisches Lied (1872), p. 13, Wilhelm, 
ZDMG , 42 (1888), p. 82, Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen, II (1886), p. 117, may be 
passed by in silence. 

33 Discussed by Benveniste, BSL , 53 (1958), p. 52. 

34 Gathic ayeni 34.6c, 46.1a, 50.9a, YAv. aeni V. 3.27, uzayeni Yt. 15.32, V. 22.1, etc, 
Cf. Grundr. Iran. Phil., I (1895), p. 174 (§298,5), where, beside zbayemi , ayeni and 
hdcayene , as an isolated instance of e before c is mentioned yeca “ich will bitten”. This 
must refer to Y. 51.2a, see Arische Forschungen , II (1886), p. 118 (in Die Gadd's, 1879, 
p. 75, yecd in 30.1c is taken as *yeca). As for dyese 53.6c, this does not stand for *dydse 
(Bartholomae, Die GdQa's, 1879, p. 75, Altiran. Worterb., col. 1289, W. P. Schmidt, IF, 
62, p. 235), but is equivalent to Skt. ayacche; see the references in IIJ, IV, p. 259 n. 66. 
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cf. 29.4b, 33.1c, 14c, 34,1a, 43.5c, 44,8cd, 20d, 48,10d, SO.lOab. For this 
reason alone yecd cannot mean “and which”, nor “I approach, I come”. 85 

The correct interpretation of am yecd emerges from arnica 32.6c beside 
asahydcd 30.10c, 31.21b, as in the above discussion (p. 99). Since the 
character for h in the older script was occasionally misread as an aleph 
and incorrectly transcribed in the archetype which was written in the new 
Avestan script, we may expect to find in the Gatha text -dya/Mi beside 
- ahydj-ahe . At the time when the final vowels came to be written as long 
ones the reading *a$dya ca was no longer recognized as a genitive. Owing 
to the tendency of the scribes to split up word forms in such a way that 
they obtained pronominal forms 30 *asdyaca was written as *aia yaca 
and in the last “word”, which regularly became yecd in the orthography 
of the later manuscripts, the short final vowel of ~ahya was preserved, 
just as it had been in aMicd versus asahydcd . (It must be admitted, though, 
that in varazond hacd 46.1c, which has been taken to stand for varazanah - 
yaca , the a cannot be explained). The variant readings of the manuscripts 
show the normal divergencies that may be expected a priori : beside a§d 
yecd (thus also Mf 4 !) there occur the readings aM ydcd L 20 , aSdyacd J 6 , 
ami yecd J l9 asd yaecd S 2 . 37 Since the corrupt readings aM yecd and aMicd 
must date back to the time v/hen the old text was transcribed in the new 
script and since they point to the conclusion that their real meaning was 
no longer known at that time, the variant readings must apparently be 
traced back to the archetype in Avestan script. They raise no doubt some 
problems of their own, but they do not teach us anything about the orig¬ 
inal form of the word, which Zarathustra must have pronounced as 
[rtahya], Cf. 53.6d, 9b and YAv. anarata -, Astvat.arata - (etc.). 

As a result the following translation may be suggested for the whole 
strophe: “Now I will tell those things, O you who are coming (?) to me, 38 

36 Humbach, Die Gat has, /, pp. 84,150 (like Bartholomae, see the preceding note, but 
with a different meaning, based upon an analysis of yoc- which I cannot accept, see 11 J, 
IV, p. 259). 

86 E.g., mazdd.Qwd for mazddOd 30.1a, a.vars.nd tor dvardnd 30.2b, x v ddrd.ya for 
x v ddrdyd 43.2b, yd hi for ydhi 46. 14c, 49.9d, mdi.tii for [md it tu\ Yt. 10.69, vsrazl nd 
for [vrzanyd] 45.9a (see Oriental Studies Pavry , p. 283f.), Owdi ahi 34.11c, if for 
[dwayahi], see Humbach, Die Gat has, I, p. 17. 

87 Some emendations of aM yecd have been proposed by earlier scholars. Geldner, 
Studien zum Avesta (1882), p. 47 n.2, accepted Roth’s suggestion to read asay(a)ecd 
(dative of a$i~) as an “elegante Conjektur”. Bartholomae’s objection “wozu aber nicht 
der geringste anlass vorliegt” (Arische Forschungen , n, p. 18) is curious in view of the 
serious difficulties of this text. Taraporewala, BDCR1 , X (1950), p. 44 read afdfcd, with 
a disyllabic termination of the dative, which is hardly correct (see above, p. 97f.). 

38 Taken as a vocative by Haug, Die funf Gdtha's, I, p. 95, Hubschmann, Ein zoroa - 
strisches Lied, p. 12, Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen , n, p. 117, Gail, Acta Orienta - 
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which should be noted whatsoever (?) by the initiate, the hymns to Ahura 
and the prayers to Vohu Manah, O very wise men, 39 and the bliss of Asa 
which manifests itself 40 together with the lights”. 41 

3. That urvdzd in Y. 30.1c demands a genitive appears from Y. 36.2 
urvdzistahyd urvdzyd “and with the bliss of the most blissful” and indi¬ 
rectly from Y. 32.1b (,ahydcd ...) ahurahyd urvdzdma mazdd “and for the 
bliss of this Ahura Mazda [shall the nobility beg]”. 

This bliss, which Ahura Mazda grants the soul during or after life-time 
(urvdsma ... vahistam ahum P. 38) can hardly have been different from 
“the most blissful union with Asa”. 42 Both notions are indeed closely re¬ 
lated. Thus the intoxication caused by Haoma is said to be attended by 
Asa and bliss (or, as it is mostly translated, “by blissful Asa”). 43 

Asa, who is the friend (32.2b) and “prudent counsellor” (46.17e) of 
Ahura Mazda, and who perhaps is said to dwell in his abode (30.10bc), 


lia acad . scient. hung., II (1952), pp. 175, 178, Tavadia, Indo-Iranian Studies , II (1952), 
p. 88, Humbaeh, WZKSO, I, p. 84 n. 13. Lomxnel gave the translation “herbeistrebt” 
as an alternative in Gott. Nachr., 1934, p. 96 (thus also Humbaeh, MUSS ., 7, p. 77). 

39 Cf. mqzdra - (Andreas, Gott. Nachr., 1909, p. 44, Duchesne-Guillemin, Les composes 
de VAvesta, 1936, pp. 101, 131, Gadl, Acta Orient., II [1952], p. 177, Wackernagel, 
Altind. Gramm., I, Nachtrage, ad p. 82,35 f., Humbaeh, MUSS, 9, p.77, WZKSO, I, p. 
83 n. 9). However, there is no direct connexion with Ved. midhirq - which stands for 
*mns-dhH-ro- and takes the place of *medhtih (cf. also Wackemagel-Debrunner, Altind. 
Gramm., Ill, p. 362). The form humqzdra has sometimes been construed with asa 
(Andreas, Gadl, Acta Or., II, p. 178: “sapientissima Veritate”, “im Verein mit der sehr 
weisen Wahrheit”), which is implausible from a semantic point of view and, besides, 
excluded if aM yeca stands for a genetive. So humqzdra most likely refers to the persons 
addressed by the prophet. Since an instrumental case cannot easily be construed with 
darssatd, the only possibility that remains is to take it as a vocative (Bartholomae, 
Arische Forschungen , II, p. 118, Humbaeh, Die Gathas, I, p. 84). 

40 dardsata: Ved. dartatd- is the typical word for the epiphany of Varupa, Mitra, U§as, 
Agni, and the sun, and is further used in connexion with vdpu?~, all of which belong to 
the mystery of the nether world (see below), d. should not be taken, therefore, as a ver¬ 
bal form. 

41 No attempt will be made here to explain 51.2ab td vs mazdd paourvim ahura asdi 
yeca / taibyded drmaite dbiM moi iStois xsadrsm, although a genetive asahyacd would 
be possible if taibyd xSaQrsm is a stylistic peculiarity of the Gathas for tavd xsaOrsm 
53.9d, Owa xsaOrd 43.14c. It is taken in this sense by, e.g., Geiger, Die AmsSa Spsntas, 
p. 207. Since asdi yeca and taibyded seem in any case to be parallel, the alternative 
would be to take ag&i yeca as a dative. However, the datives in -di a (see Bartholomae, 
Arische Forsck., Ill, p. 63) mostly stand before pause or caesura (except for magdi d 
29.11b, x v arsddi d 34.11a) and seem never to have been followed by ca. For 33,14bc 
dadditi paurvatdtam manayhased vatjhdus mazddi / syaodanahyd a£d(i) yded uxdahyacd 
ssroofom xsaOrsmcd see the recent interpretation by H. P. Schmidt, IIJ, I (1957) p. 171 
n. 38, Humbaeh, Die Gathas , I, p. 104. 

42 49,8ab urvdzistqm asahyd dd sarsm. Cf. Yt. 11.4 asa.sar-. 

43 Y. 10.8 ho yo haomahe madd asd hacaite urvdsmana . 
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is also closely associated with the latter’s “dominion” (xsadra-). The last 
line of 32.6 44 must either be translated as “in thy dominion, O Wise, and 
in Asa’s shall your (plur.) praise (or, commandment) be proclaimed (or, 
found)”, or else as “in thy dominion, O Wise, shall your (plur.) and Asa’s 
praise be proclaimed (or, found)”. In both cases the implication is clear. 
Thus in 49.8 the prophet prays that Ahura Mazda may “grant the most 
blissful union with Asa” to Farasaostra and himself: “in thy dominion, 
for all time, let us be (thy) beloved ones”. 45 

As B. Geiger has shown, 46 this association of the word xsadra- with 
God and Asa is one of the traces of Old Aryan cosmological ideas survi¬ 
ving in Zarathustra’s theology. In the Rigveda Mitra and Vanina are 
ksatriyd (dual), the lords of Rta and light, and the “luminous dominion” 
is theirs. 47 The question as to where this domain was situated will, there¬ 
fore, have to be studied more closely. 

Varuna is the god of the primeval waters which belong to the pre-Indric 
world of Chaos. He is an Asura, and just as the Asuras are called the elder 
brothers of the celestial gods (devds)* 8 and just as Varuna’s and Mitra’s 
reign (asuryd-) is said to be “the oldest”, 49 so mention is sometimes made 
of the “first gods”. 50 Hence, when Varuna is said to have “measured the 
first creation” or “the first place” 61 this is likely to refer to the pre-Indric 
world governed by Varapa and the Asuras. 

After the primordial hill has arisen from the waters, these are thought 

44 32.6c Owahmi v3 mazdd xsaOroi aMica smgho vidqm. 

45 49.8cd varjhdu Owahmi a xsaOroi / yavoi vispai fraeStdtjhd dijhdrnd. 

46 Die Amdsa Spmtas , pp. 204, 232, esp. p. 207. 

47 k$atriya VII. 64.2, VIII. 25.8; rtdsya jyotisaspdti I. 23.5; jyoti§mat k sat ram I. 136.3. 

48 RS. X. 124.4,151.3 (with Geldner’s notes on his translation), AS. VI. 100.3 (P. von 
Bradke, Dyaa? Asura,, p. 89), MS. IV. 2.1, SB. I.2.4.8, XIV.4.1.1 (BAU. 1.3.1), TB. 
II.3.8.1 f., II.2.9.5 and, e.g., Rergaigne, La Religion vedique , III, p. 1 ff., Hillebrandt, 
Ved. Mythologies II 3 , p. 427 n.2, Neisser, Zum Worterb. des Rigveda , I, p. 142 f., J. J. 
Meyer, Trilogie der Vegetationsmdchte, II, pp. 3, 257, III, p. 211 (but also Index, 
p. 288!). As for KS . XXVII. 9 (p. 148, 17 f.) te s sura bhuyarhsas sreydmsa asan , kani- 
yarhsah papiydtfisa dnujdvaratara iva devds ... the reading with ami - is of course quite 
correct (against my suggestion, ///, IV, p. 219). The different age of the older and 
the younger gods, which has often wrongly been explained from a supposed 
change in the cult, was still known to the authors of the Mahdbhdrala, cf. XII. 34.13 
(erit.ed.) asura bhrataro jyetfha devds capi yaviyasaft. See Indological Studies in honor 
of W. Norman Brown (1962), p. 145 n. 51. 

49 VII.65.1c ydyor asurydm dkfitam jyestham, cf. IV.42.2b ahdm rdja vdrurio mdhyam 
tiny asuryaniprathamd dhdrayanta , and see Geiger, Die AmoSa Spantas , p. 206 n. 

60 VII.21.7 devdS cit te asurydya purve *nu k?atrdya mamire sdhamsi , X.72.3 devdnam 
yuge prathame , AS. Xl.o.lOje td dsan ddsa jdtd devd devebhyab purd , Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 17. 

61 Vin.41.10c sd dhdma purvydtn mame, and 4c sd mdtU purvydm paddm. Cf. also 
Liiders, Varuna, p. 712 n. 11, and Renou, Festgabe Lomrnel, p. 125 on AS. III. 13.2. 
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of as being covered by ? and enclosed in this mountain. The earth is said 
not only to lie upon the waters 62 but also to envelop the waters like a 
“receptacle”. 53 By delivering the waters from this receptacle Indra in¬ 
augurates the “second creation”. In other words, since the hill is the 
sacred image of (and, as such, identical with) the earth, the primeval wa¬ 
ters are looked upon as a “hidden ocean” under the earth - a notion also 
found in Babylonian mythology. 54 

Vanina, accordingly, is the god of the nether world. Here he resides 
and watches over the Cosmic Order (Rtd), which is said to be “fixed and 
hidden where they unharness the horses of the sun”. 55 There can hardly 
be any doubt as to what is meant here. According to the Atharva-Veda 
Agni becomes Varuna in the evening, and the Kcnmtaki-Brdhmana states 
that the sun, “having entered the waters, becomes Varuna”. 56 So, while 
setting in the western ocean (where according to §B, X. 6.4.1 the night is 
bom) the sun assumes the character of the god of the nether world, who 
in the classificatory system is always associated with the western quarter. 
Indeed, the words ytasya yonih “womb of the Rta” are said to be equiva¬ 
lent to “water” (Naighanfuka 1.12), while the parallelism between pardvdt- 
and the “seat of Rta” in IV. 21.3 suggests the inference that that “seat” 
was situated in the nether world. Thus the horses of the Sun can be said 
to come “from the seat of Rta” (see note 122), just as “the sun arises from 
the earth” (L 157.1). 

52 AB. III.6.4 prthivy apsu (soil. prati?thitd). See also note 125. 

53 MS. 1.4.10 (p. 59,5) ydrhv apo grhniydd im&m tarhi mdnasd dhyayedjyam vh etasdm 
p&tram. Similarly KS. XXXII.7 (p. 26, 14 f.). 

64 Cf., e.g., W. B. Kristensen, Symboolen Werkelijkheid , p. 286. For the Indian ideas 
see Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 26: “But it must be remembered that ‘under earth* is 
water, a part of Varuna’s domain”, and Liiders, Varuna , pp. 315-322 “Der Samudra 
im Felsen” (but on p. 34 he wrongly states that “das unterirdische Totenwasser” is 
“ganz vergessen” in India); cf. also Renou-Silbum, JAs, 1949, p. 13 on the atmospheric 
water-basin “semblable aux flots de l’oc^an, cette tournoyante qui, semble-t-il, soutient 
les astres”. 

65 RS. V.62.1 rtena rtdm apihitam dhruvdm vdm suryasya ydtra vimucdnty dsvan. I 
fail to understand how Geiger, Die Amosa Spout as, p. 168 (cf. pp, 156 n., 176) can 
speak of “des in den Naturvorgangen wirkenden Rta, das am Himmel (RV. IV, 42, 4; 
V, 45,7f.), dort, wo man die Sonnenrosse ablost (V. 62,1) seinen Sitz hat”, and how 
Liiders, Varuna , p. 318, can state that only the highest Heaven can be the resting-point 
of the sun, which he finds indicated in the words svdr ydd dsman (see also pp. 321, 328). 
For the use of dhruva - with special reference to the nether world see n. 68. 

66 AS. XIII.3.13 sd vdrunah say dm agnir bhavati , Kau?Br. 18.9 sa vd e?o *pah pravisya 
varimo bhavati , perhaps also RS. 11.38,8 yddrddhydm varuno ypnim dpyam dnUitam 
nimifi jdrbhurdnah , VII.87.6ab dva sindhum vdruno dyaur iva sthad drapsd nd sveto 
mrgds tuvi?mdn. Thieme, Mitra and Aryaman, p. 71, and Renou, Festgabefiir Herman 
Lommef, p. 125, hold AS. XIII.3.13 to be due to a secondary development. See my re¬ 
mark in IIJ, III, p. 210 and cf. K. Hoffmann, OLZ , 49 (1954), col. 394. 
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When Varuna, in his “fixed abodes”, is said to support the sky “in the 
seat of J^ta”, this apparently refers to his abode under the earth. Else¬ 
where it is stated that he and Mitra hold both earth and heaven. 87 The 
fact that in later texts the same function is attributed to the Serpent &esa 58 
is particularly interesting because in the Atharva- Veda Varupa has author¬ 
ity over the serpent world (Shende, BDCRI, IX, p. 281). Like Sesa, Varu¬ 
pa must have been conceived as supporting earth and heaven “from be¬ 
low” by means of the cosmic axis; cf. “Who supported the cosmic moie¬ 
ties, heaven, by the axis as Ajd”.™ While in later times this axis was iden¬ 
tified with Mount Meru, 60 the cosmic mountain of the Rigveda does not 
yet bear that name (presumably of foreign origin), as this text is less con¬ 
cerned with primitive geography and much more with mythical cosmolo¬ 
gy, in which the primordial hill, as the sacred image of the earth, is gener¬ 
ally denoted as gin-, parvata-, ddri-, etc. On the other hand, the axis is 
also commonly equated to the cosmic tree, which in the ancient mytholo¬ 
gical conception of the world arose from the primordial hill. Therefore, 
Varuna, since he supports earth and heaven by means of the central pil¬ 
lar of the Universe ( skambhd -), may be supposed also to hold the roots of 
that cosmic tree (see below, p. 116). 

Varuna’s “lofty dwelling”, his “house with a thousand doors” 61 is also 
called a “stone house” ( harmya -). In the early morning the goddess Dawn, 
when arising from the nether world, is said to come “from the harmydpi 
in the East”, just as Agni is bom in this stone house before becoming the 
navel of the radiant firmament. 82 The notion of darkness appears to be 
intimately associated with this “stone house”. It was, indeed, the dwel¬ 
ling-place of the dead, just as Varupa was the god of death. 63 Hence also 

57 Cf. rv.42.4 dhardyath divarh sadane rtdsya (Lttders: “ich befestigte”), V.62.3 a- 
dhdrayatamprthivfm utd dydtn mitra rajam varum, VIII.41.4ab ydfi kakiibho nidhbraydh 
prthivydm ddhi dariatdh, etc., and Y.44.4b kasna daratd zqmcd add nabascd, Yt. 13.29 
upa.daraysn asmanam. For the notion of the rtdsya sddas-, which Liiders, Varum, P- 24 
ff., identifies with the highest heaven, see also Buddruss, Festgabefiir Herman Lommel, 
p. 30. 

68 Mhbh. V.101.2 (crit, ed.) e$a Sefab sthito nago yene 'yam dhdryate sada ... mahi, 
VHI.69.48 (cf.VII. 69.48Bomb.ed.) adhastMdharapirhyo *sau sada dharayate nrpa, sa 
se?afi pannagaireffhah. 

80 VIII.41.lObc yd skambhim vi rddasi ajd nd dydm ddharayat. 

80 The earliest reference occurs in TA. 1.7.1 and 3. See Kirfel, Kosmographie, p. 2. 

01 VII.88.5 brhdntam mdmm, sahasradvaram grhdm. 

88 VII.76.2 praticy dgad ddhi harmyebhyafi, X.46.3 sd ievfdho jatd d harmyifu ndbhir 
yuvd bhavati rocandsya. See a. 114. 

88 Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, IJ 2 , pp. 20, 22, 32, K. F. Johansson, tdbsr die 
altindische Gottin Dhi$ana and Verwandtes (1917), p. 128 ff.,' J. J. Meyer, Trilogie der 
Vegetationsmdchte, HI, pp. 204, 209, 265. Cf. also KS. XIII. 2 (p. 181, 7 f.) mrtyur vai 
varum, and MS. 11,5.6 (p. 55, 7 f.), where vdrumb is equated to papmd and vSrupdni 
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Yama was supposed to dwell in it. 64 The same association with darkness 
is also found in the story of Indra bringing the bellicose Susna “into the 
darkness, into the stone house” 65 , and indirectly in the words “blinded 
in the stone house” which the Rigveda uses with reference to Kanva. As 
the Jaiminlya Brahmana tells us, Kanva, though warned, inadvertently 
sat down on a seat, which immediately became a stone and enveloped him. 
This stone, the text says, “was darkness, as it were”. 66 

What is said of Yama’s abode must also be true of Varuna’s, for the 
dead who follow the paths along which the blessed fathers have gone 
“will see both kings, Yama and the god Varuna, revelling in their partic¬ 
ular ways”. 67 Varuna’s nether world is called a “stone house” because 
he dwells in the depth of the cosmic mountain. (Cf. IIJ # IV, p. 249, V, p. 
46 f., and J. J. Meyer, Trilogie der Vegetationsmdchte , p. 205 n. 2, p. 230 
ff.). It is no mere coincidence, indeed, that an epithet of the mountain, 
viz. “whose dwelling is firmly fixed”, is also applied to Mitra and Varuna, 
and that the Adityas, while “having a well-founded abode” (in the earth), 
cause the sun to rise. 68 

In this connexion mention must be made of an old epithet of the Adit¬ 
yas that occurs in RS. II. 27.3: “Those Adityas with many eyes, who are 
wide (uru-) and deep ( gabhira -) and undeceived, although they wish to 


kf$ridm petvam is explained as follows: tamo vai kr?ndm, mrtyus tamo , ... CalancTs 
suggestion that the world of the dead originally was in the west should be noticed in 
this connexion. 

RS. X.l 14.10, AS. XVIII.4.55 (see below, n. 67 and n. 73). 

66 V.32.5d yuyutsantam tdmasi harmye dhdh, cf. tamogdm in 4. 

sa VIU.5.23 yuvdm kdnvdya nasatyd *piriptdya harmye sasvad uttr dasasyathaljt. Cf. 
1,118.7 yuvdm kdnvayd 5 piriptdya caksuh prdty adhattam su?tutim juju$and t JB. III.73 
(line 5) sa (scil. asandi ) hainam tad eva sila bhutvd 5 bhisamvive?fi, III.74 (line 4) tama 
ivasit. In view of sila it should be noted that in the Rigveda harmya - is equivalent to 
(ttman- (Geldner, Kommentar , p. 114). 

07 X.14.7 ubhd rdjana svadhdya mddanta / yamdm pasyasi vdrurtam ca devdm . Cf. 
svasti te Varuno rdjd Yarned ca samitimjayah Mhbh. III. 140, 13 crit. ed. 

68 V.72.5 dhruvdk?emd (Mi tra and Varuna), cf. IV. 13.3 (Adityas), III.54.20 (the moun¬ 
tains). Varupa dwells in his dhruvdsu k?itl$u VII.88.7, Mitra and Varuna are sitting 
dhruve sddasy uttame sahdsrasthune 11.41.5 (cf. VIII.41.9d vdrunasya dhruvdm sddafi), 
which cannot be different from the sahdsradvdrath ... grhdm VH.88.5 (see also p. 119); 
uttamd - refers to the night aspect of the cosmos. It should further be noted that 
dhruvd dik “the nadir” is equivalent to avdci dik MS. 11.13.21 (p.167,8), adhdstdt AS. 
IV.40.5, adhard dik , comm, on TB. III.11.5.3. The name Varuna may itself originally, 
have been an appellative for this subterranean domain, cf. VII.86.2b kadd nv dntdr 
vdrune bhuvani. But even if the name Varuna should not be a taboo substitute itself, 
the absence of a linguistic equivalent in the Avesta hardly allows far-reaching conclu¬ 
sions (Thieme, JAOS, 80, p. 308) as there is every reason to consider Ahura Mazda a 
taboo substitute {IIJ, V, p. 55), whatever the older name may have been. With VII.86.2 
cf. X.l24.4. 
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deceive”, 09 It is a well-known problem of Veda-interpretation, whether 
the word “deep” must here be taken in the sense of “profound, sagacious, 
grave, serious, solemn, secret, mysterious” (Monier-Williams) or in the 
literal sense of “dwelling in the depth of the earth”, Geldner translates 
“in die Weite und Tiefe reichend”, Hillebrandt less accurately “weithin 
sich ausdehnend”. Since the literal acceptation is required for the com¬ 
pound adjective urusdmsa- “whose v/ords extend far and wide”, 70 which 
also characterizes the Adityas, the conclusion seems inevitable that Yaru- 
na, who has the attributes urusamsct- (I. 24.11, II.28.9, cf. III. 62.17) and 
gambhlrdsamsa - (VII. 87.6), is characterized as one whose words extend 
both far and deep. A decisive argument in favour of this interpretation 
is the fact that the blessed dead are also called “deep”. 71 

Therefore, when the sun is called an eagle {suparnd-) who overlooks the 
air {antariksapi), but is at the same time the Asura “with the deep excite¬ 
ment” ( gabhfrdvepas -), 72 it should be remembered that the suparnd- is 
said to be Vanina’s messenger. 73 Similarly, the use of the variant form 
gambhirdvepas- as an epithet of fsis (seers) 74 should be connected with 
the fact that it was apparently in the nether world that Yaruna made 
Vasistha an ra. 75 Finally, when the two Alvins are called “seers of deep 
mind” 76 this should not be dissociated from the well-known fact that the 
kavi was an initiate, who had become medhira- like Yaruna himself. 77 
The notion of gods “belonging to the depth of the nether world” is an 
inheritance from Indo-Iranian mythology; it has often been pointed out 
that the term “deep Ahura” which the Avesta uses with reference to 
Mithra, 78 is fully parallel to the “wide and deep” Adityas of the Rigveda. 

4. The well-known hymn RS. VII. 88 relates how Yaruna made Yasi^fha 
a seer (fsi-, st. 3) and how the latter entered the god’s house, there to see 
the wonder, viz. “the sun in the rock” {svctr ydd dsman).™ Older trans- 

09 11.27.3 td aditydsa urdvo gabhird ddabdhdso dipsanto bhuryakfdh. Cf. Geiger, Die 
AtmSa Spdntas , pp. 214, 221, 247. 

70 Cf. also H.27.16 dri$td urdv d idrman sydrna . 

71 VI.75.9 svadii$ariisddah pitdro vayodhdh kfchresritali sdktivanto gabhirdh. 

73 1.35.7 vl suparnd antdrik$dny akhyad gabhirdvspd dsurafi sunithdk . 

73 X. 123.6 vdrunasya dutdm yamdsya ydnau . 

74 X.62.5 virupasa id f?ayas td id gambhirdvepasah. 

75 VIE.88.4 vdsitfhafn ha vdruno navy ddhad f$im cakdra svdpd mdhobhili. 

70 Vm.8.2 kdvi gdmbhiracetasa . 

77 Cf., e.g., ///, IV, p. 187, and AS. V. 11.4 nd tvddanydfr kavitaro nd medhdyd dhfrataro 
varnrta svadhavan. 

7§ Yt. 10.25 akurdm gufrsm . 

79 Stanza 2: svdr ydd dhmann adhipd u dndho *bhi ma vdpur drsdye niniydt . Of funda¬ 
mental importance for the interpretation of this verse is Luders, Varuna, p. 317 If. 
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lations used to render this as “the sun in the sky” but since there is not 
the slightest evidence in the Rigveda , apart from this passage, for the 
meaning “heaven”, Oldenberg and Geldner have rightly rejected this 
interpretation. 80 Indeed, what the-seer aspires to see is the mystery of 
Agni’s presence in the darkness of the “stone house”, 81 just as it had been 
seen by those gods and mythical seers who (probably at the beginning of 
the new year) descended into the nether world as “sun-finders” (, svarvid -, 
svardrs-). 82 

The presence of the sun in Vanina’s dwelling cannot surprise us, as the 
sun is only one of the forms of the god Agni. As was seen above, the sun 
sets there where j^ta is hidden (i.e., in Varuna‘s domain), the sun when 
setting becomes Varuna, and Agni becomes Varuna in the evening (p. 107). 
Additional evidence might be RS. X. 8.5b (to Agni): “Thou becomest 
Varuna when thou comest (?) to Rta”. Indeed, although Agni is said to 
have left the Asuras as a result of Indra’s creation act (X. 124.1, 3, 5), 
there is a form of Agni in the nether world into which the setting sun 
“enters” and from which it arises in the morning (AB. VIII. 28.9 and 13). 
Hence Surya is called an asuryahpurohito (VIII. 101.12, cf. Eliade, Eranos 
Jahrbuch , XXVII [1958], p. 207). From this nether world Agni is every 
day born anew. He is, indeed, born “from the waters, from the stone”, 83 


(Humbach denies any connexion between the Vedic hymn and, e.g., Y. 43; see Die 
Gathas , I, p. 14, II, p. 48). The real character of svardrs - “sun-seer” (///, IV, p. 220) 
appears from this passage, which also explains the original meaning of hvard.dardsa 
this was certainly not “der den Blick der Sonne hat, sonnengleich blickend” (Bartholo- 
mae, Altiran. Worterb ., col. 1849). Curiously enough, Liiders holds the contemplation 
of the “wonder” to be of minor importance (nebensachlich). Cf. especially /IS. V.l.Scd 
d&rian nu td varuria yds te vigthd dvdrvrtatah krrtavo vdpum$i. 

80 Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl , II, Kommentar (1909), p. 114, Oldenberg, No ten, 
II (1912), p. 61, Liiders, Varupa , p. 318. The meaning “heaven” is still defended by 
Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterb ,, p. 173 n. 1, Neisser, Zum Wor ter buck des Rgveda, 
I (1924), p. 134; cf. also Hillebrandt, Asia Major , I (1924), p. 790: “die einzige Stelle, 
wo dsman “Himmel” bedeuten kann”. 

81 X.46.3 jata d harmye?u. Cf. the horse (— Agni) that Uttafika sees in the ndgaloka: 
Mhbh. (crit. ed.) 1.3.153, 157, 173. For harmyd - — dsman - see Geldner, Kommentar , 
p. 114. 

82 See IIJ, IV, pp. 220, 242, 271 (etc.), V, p. 177. In this sense one has also to take the 
words X.154.5 kavdyo ye gopdyanti suryam “the seers who watch over the course of the 
sun”. Cf. X.67.4 tdmasi jydtir ichdn (Brhaspati), etc. 

83 II. 1.1 be tydm adbhyds tvdm dsmanas pari, tvdrh vdnebhyas tvdm 6?adhibhyas (... 
jayase Sucih). The last three words might be interpreted naturalistically, as referring 
to the fire generated from the flint and the wood, but the first word (“from the waters”) 
shows that the mythical birth is at the same time meant. In the Yajurvedic verse (MS. 
11.13.13: p. 162, 10; KS . 40.3: p. 136, 5ff.; ApS. 16.35) yo apsv dntdr agnir yd vrtre yah 
puruse yd dsmani (with a variant in AS. UI.21.1 ye agndyo apsv dntdr ye vrtre ye puruse 
ye dsmasu) the reference to Vrtra would seem to point to mythical, rather than natural- 
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or “born from the waters, from the cow, from Rta, from the rock”, 84 he 
is “the son of the rock”, 85 and Indra “generated [at the creation] the fire 
between two stones”. 86 Therefore it is for Agni “even in the rock [as it is] 
at home”. 87 Indra found “the treasure of Heaven” hidden in the rock 
like a bird’s young [in an egg]. 88 The sun itself is once called a variegated 
stone placed in the midst of the sky, 89 and the dawns, thought of as cows, 
have a rock for their pen. 90 

In connexion with the fact that the vrajd - or vald in which the cows 
are penned up, is sometimes called a “stone” (asman-), or is said to be 
closed with a stone, 91 attention may be drawn in passing to the remarkable 
circumstance that the Vedic description of Varuna’s subterranean palace 
as “supported by a thousand columns” (sahdsrasthuncb II. 41.5) or “the 
lofty building with a thousand doors "(brhantam mdnam sahdsradvaram 
VII. 88.5), and that of the nether world as “secured by a hundred doors” 
(, satddura «), 92 recurs almost verbatim in the description which the Mahd - 
bhdrata gives ofth esabhd in which the dicing between the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas is to take place (II. 45.46 crit.ed.): 

sthunasahasrair brhatbh satadvaram sabham mama 

manoramdm darsanlydm dsu kurvantu silpinah 

Let the artisans quickly build for me a sabhd which is supported by a thousand 
columns, lofty and secured by a hundred doors, pleasant and beautiful. 

To this passage, quoted by Hillebrandt, Asia Major , I (1924), p. 787, 
others might be added, e.g., II. 51.17 crit. ed.: 


istic, associations. For the latter see, e.g., Oldenberg, Noten I, p. 7. It should also be 
noted that Agni is at night the rnurdhd bhuvo, whence in the early morning the sun is 
born. Cf. tat ah stiryo jay ate pratdr udydin X.88.6. 

84 IV.40.5d abjd gojd rtajd adrijd rtdm. 

85 X.20.7 tidre/j sunum ayiirn ahuh. 

86 II. 12.3 yd dimanor antdr agnirii jajdna. 

87 1.70.4c ddrau cid asma antdr durone. 

88 I.130.3ab dvindad divo nihitam guha nidhim ver nd gdrbham parivitam as many 
anante antdr dsmani. 

89 V.47.3cd (aru?ah suparndfi ) mddhye divo nihitah prsnir dsmd vi cakrame rdjasas 
pdty dntau. See on this stanza A. Kuhn, Abh. kon. Preuss. A had. fViss ., 1873, p. 144 f., 
Hillebrandt, Asia Major , I (1924), p. 790. 

90 IV. 1.13cd dsmavrajah sudughd vavre antdr ud usrd djann usdso huvandh. 

91 IV. 1.13; 16.6; VI.43.3, IX.108.6, X.68.4 (cf. Hillebrandt, Asia Major , I (1924), p. 
789 f.); II. 24.4 dsmdsyam avatam ; PB. XIX.7.1 asurdndm vai valas tamasa prdvrto 
*smapidhanas cdsit, tasmin gavyam vasv antar as it, tam deva ndsaknuvan bhettum , etc. Cf. 
Varunadeva as the name of the stone slab of a well in Chamba State (IIJ, IV, p. 249, V, 
p. 52) 

92 1.51.3b utdtraye satdduresu gdtuvit , which must refer to the nether world on account 
of a) tvdrh gotram dfigirobhyo ’vrnor dpa and the following stanza. 
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sahasrastambhdm hemavaiduryacitram 
satadvdrdm toranasphdtisrngam 
sabham agrydm krosamdtrdyatdm me 
tadvistdrdm dsu kurvantu yuktah 

It does not seem possible to draw any other conclusion from this striking 
parallel than that the sabhd was meant as a replica of the nether world. 
The problem whether the scimiti- may then be equated to the upper world 
remains unsolved. 93 Some confirmation of our conclusion may be found 
in the rule that a sabhd should be erected to the south of the town, which 
suggests some connexion with the realm of the dead. 94 I further refer to 
Held’s ample discussion of the sabhd as the sacred initiation hall {op. cii ,, 
p. 202 if.), a discussion in which the religious importance of tfie door is 
also rightly stressed (p. 212). It is hardly a mere coincidence that Dvaraka, 
the “Town of Doors” (p. 215) is situated in the western-most part of In¬ 
dia, in Kathiawar on the shore of the “western ocean” (like Pylos in 
Greece!). It may be suggested that the town was originally considered 
the sacred gate to Varuna’s world (which is also situated in the west in the 
classificatory system). 95 

It was pointed out above that the mythical cows are sometimes said to 
be penned up in a rock (dsman-), or in a void- that was closed by an dsman % 
As it is generally agreed that the cows stand for dawn, and as Dawn is said 

93 IIJ t IV, p. 264. See also Held, The Mahabharata (1935), p. 237, Zimmer, Alt- 
indisches Leben (1879), p. 172 ff. Note however also AS. XVIIL2.56 yamdsya sddanara 
samitis cdva gachatdt. 

84 Apastamba Dharma Sutra II.25.5 daksinam pur am sabhd. 

83 See Held, op. c/7., pp. 162, 215 and W. B. Kxistensen “De Symboliek van de Poort 
(etc.)” in Symbool en Werkelijkheid , pp. 215-224 (on Pylos, etc.). For Dvaraka cf. 
Skanda Pur dim VII.4.24.5 svargdrohananisreni v abate yatra Gomati. Only in passing 
can attention be drawn to the name of Sopara in Konkan (north of Bombay), which 
is perhaps a parallel case. Skt. SurpdrakaSurpdraka- ( Mhbh . Ram. MdrkPur. VarBS.) 
Pali SuppdrakaSopdraka - is generally derived from Hirpa n. “winnowing basket”; 
see, e.g., O. Stein, ZII, III (1925), p. 304 n. 2, Charpentier, JRAS, 1927, pp. 111-115. 
However, the Jdtakamdld , p. 88 1.12, has the form supdragatadadhyusiiam ca pat - 
tanarh supdragam ity evdkhydtam dsit, yad etarhi supdragam iti jhdyate. Cf. supdraga- 
in 88,15, 93,8 etc. According to the Indian tradition Konkan is the k?atra - won by 
Parasurama (Charpentier, p. 113). In view of the geographical position of Sopara it 
would be tempting to connect its name with Varuna’s epithet supclrdk?atra - VII. 87.6 
( supdraka- being the region which gives an “easy crossing” to the setting sun) but Pa. 
Suppdraka - must then contain Prakritic gemination (also in Souppara , Periplus 52, 
Souppdra Ptolemy 1.6) and Surpdraka - must then be explained as a secondary Sans- 
kritization, which it is difficult to accept. For Sopara see McCrindle, Ancient India 
as described by Ptolemy , p. 40f., B. Ch. Law, Historical Geography of Ancient India 
(1954?), p. 299, D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India 
(1960), p. 31, etc. 
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to come “from the harmy&ni in the East” (p. 108) it may be concluded that 
the cows’ shed (vald-) was mythologically equivalent to the “stone house” 
(i harmyd -) of the nether world, where the Vedic poets apparently also lo¬ 
cated the “sun in the rock” (svdr ydd asman). On the other hand, the fact 
that some Vedic texts contain references to cows in the sabhd- is particu¬ 
larly interesting in the light of the theory that at that time the sabhd - was 
still a sacred hall where social contests took place. 96 If the presence of 
these cows was in some way connected with those contests (which, it is 
true, cannot be proved), the question may be raised if these contests also 
comprised the re-enactment of the mythical “driving out” of the cows 
from the vala-. Apart from ail other considerations, these contests, when 
considered separately, point to the inference that they were looked upon 
as re-enactments of the primordial fight between Devas and Asuras for 
the creation (or, renewal) of life. In the absence of decisive evidence, how¬ 
ever, this question cannot be answered. 

It may be stated in conclusion that it is quite natural that the gods 
Mitra and Varuna, who reside in this subterranean palace where the sun 
is hidden in the rock, are themselves also “sun-seers”. 97 

5. During the night, however, this picture alters fundamentally. Vani¬ 
na’s nether world then extends over the earth as the night-sky. The cos¬ 
mic waters are at that time a celestial ocean ( samudrd -). 98 In a brahmodya 
that takes place between the adhvaryu and the hotr during the Asvamedha 
ceremony, a cosmic riddle refers to it in the question “What is the pond 
that is equal to an ocean?”, to which the answer is “The sky is the pond 
that is equal to the ocean”. 99 

When we consider the fact that the moon, which travels at night and 
illuminates Vanina’s works (1.24.10) is said to run amidst the waters in the 

96 See the references in IIJ, IV, pp. 246 f., 266, 277 f. For cows in the sabhd see Rau, 
Staat und Gesellschaft im alten Indien (1957), p. 76. The interpretation of the Yajurvedic 
prayer given in ///, IV, p. 267, is incorrect. 

97 V.63.2b viddthe svardrsd. 

98 Max Muller, SBE , 32, p. 58. Cf., e.g., IIL22.3 ague divo dchd jigdsi, VIIL26.17, 
VS. 13.31, Renou-Silburn, JAs 1949, p. 13, and Lixders, Varuna , p. 321: “... ergibt 
sich, dass man sich die Sonne in der Nacht in einem Felsen, zugleich aber auch im 
Meere im hochsten Himmel ruhend dachte, wobei es unklar bleibt, ob der Felsen in 
dem Meere liegt oder etwa das Meer umgibt. Aus diesem Meere erhebt sich die Sonne 
am Morgen ...” The same idea of the identity of the night-sky and the primeval waters 
occurs also in the Near East, see W. B. Kristensen, Leven uit den Dood , 1st ed. (1926), 
p. 119, Symbool en Werkelijkheid (1954), pp. 180, 271. 

99 VS. 23.47 (etc.) Jam samudrdsamam sdrah. 48 dyaufi samudrdsamam sdraljL . See 
further Liiders, Varuna , p. Ill f. and the critical remarks by K. Hoffmann, OTZ, 49 
(1954), col. 393, and JB. I. 165 1.7 ayam vdva samudro 'narambhano yadidam antariksam. 
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sky like Suparna (the celestial bird), 100 and that the waters “amidst which 
king Varuna moves forward looking down upon men’s truth and false¬ 
hood” 101 must have been conceived as a celestial ocean, the inference that 
“the pond that is equal to an ocean” must be particularly the night -sky 
would seem cogent. Accordingly, the interpretation of Vanina’s “spies” 
{spdsah) as stars in the night-sky (e.g., Lommel, Oriens , 6, p. 330) is likely 
to be correct. Indeed, Varuna “clasps the nights in his arms” (VIII. 41.3). 
It should also be noted in this connexion that the brahmanas associate the 
Asuras with the night, and the Devas with the day ($B. XL 1.6.1, MS. IV. 
6.7, KS. VII.6). Cf. MS. IV, 7.8 (Varuna = ocean). 

One general conclusion that may be drawn from these considerations 
is of sufficient importance to be stated here. The question whether Varuna 
was “primarily” a god of the waters, a chthonic, or a celestial god, has 
been the subject of fierce disputes. It should be stressed, therefore, that 
in the light of the preceding structural interpretation such disputes are 
senseless. I need not discuss here, e.g., the studies of Liiders, who held 
Varuna to be primarily the god of the waters, or those of J. J. Meyer, who 
stressed the chthonic aspects. Varuna is both the god of the primeval 
waters under the earth (and in the western ocean), of the “stone house” 
in the nether world, and of the night-sky. There is nothing in the Vedic 
material to suggest an evolution from “primary” notions about the god 
to “secondary” developments. 102 

In the archaic cosmology of the Indo-Iranian people the observation 
that the sun after entering at evening the nether world in the west again 
rises the next morning in the east could only be explained by the theory 
that during the night the sun returns through the nether world from west 
to east. This idea, well-known from other mythologies, is attested in In¬ 
dia in a variant form, which substitutes for the nether world its equivalent, 
viz. the night-sky. The nightly journey of the sun through the sky, how¬ 
ever, necessitates the rather intricate theory of the “Nachtweg der Sonne” 
to explain how the sun could return, unseen, to the eastern horizon. 103 

100 RS. 1.105.1 candrama apsv dntdr d suparna dhdvate dm. 

101 VII.49.3 ydsam rdja vdruno ydti mddhye satydnrte avapdsyan jdndnam . Cf. VIII. 
47.11 dditya dva hi khydtddhi kulad iva spdsah. 

102 Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut voor TaalLand - en Volkenkunde, 107 (1951), p. 81 
n. 33. Renou, Festgabe Lommel (1960), p. 124, denies any connexion in the Rigveda 
between Varuna and the night except for VIII. 41.3. Similarly Thieme, Mitra and Ary a- 
man (1957), p. 71. See on this problem also ///, III (1959), p. 210 f. 

103 Weber, Ind. Stud., 9 (1865), p. 278, Bergaigne, Religion Vedique , I. p. 7, Speyer, 
JRAS, 1906, pp. 723-727, Caland, WZKM , 26 (1912), p. 119 f., E. Sieg, “Der Nacht¬ 
weg der Sonne nach der vedischen Anschauung*', Gott. Nadir,, 1923, p. 1 ff., E. Benda, 
Der vedische Ursprung des symbolisdien Buddhabildes (1940), p. 3 ff. 
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We are not here concerned with the theory itself, but with its origin, which, 
as far as I am aware, has never been correctly explained. It will be clear 
that the mythological equivalence of nether world and night-sky could 
easily lead to such an explanation. 

Of far greater importance, however, is the notion of the cosmic moun¬ 
tain which, as was seen above, is closely associated with that of Varuna’s 
domain. When Varuna is said to support earth and heaven by means of 
the cosmic axis, it may safely be inferred that he must have been conceived 
as holding the foundations of the cosmic hill and the roots of the cosmic 
tree while sitting in his “stone house”. Since this mountain lays upon the 
waters and is their receptacle (see p. 106f.) it must also be in the celestial 
ocean of the nocturnal sky. 

It is there, indeed, but several details show unequivocally that during the 
night the nether world was thought of as hanging over the earth in an in¬ 
verted position . The characteristic word to denote this, is nictna - “down¬ 
ward, hanging down”. Thus Varuna turns the mythic cask (j kdvandha -) 
upside down (, nicfnabdra -) to moisten the earth. 104 The same god holds 
the roots (lit. “tuft”, stfipa -) of the cosmic tree, while its branches are 
hanging down (nictna-). 10b The “inverted tree” is well-known from many 
mythologies but it is desirable from a methodological point of view that 
comparative studies should be based on preliminary inquiries into the 
place of this tree in the context of each separate mythological system. 

There are numerous valuable studies on the inverted tree in Indian 
mythology. 100 The main facts are the following:’ the identity of the tree 
as a Ficus religiosa {asvattha-) is first stated expressis verbis in the Katha 
Upanisad : “With the root above and branches below is this everlasting 
Asvattha”. This verse is imitated in the Bhagavadgitd , 107 In the Tail- 
tiriya Aranyaka the same words occur with reference to a “tree” which is 

104 V.85.3 nictnabaram vdrunah kdvandham prd sasarja rodasi antdrik?am / tena visva- 
sya bhuvanasya raja yavarh na vr§tir vy unatti bhuma. For the kdvandha which is ap¬ 
parently identical with divdh kosam V.53.6, the utsa- (1.64.6, II.24.4, VIII.7.16, X.30.9) 
see, e.g., Hillebrandt, Asia Major , I, p. 791, Vedische Mythologie, P, pp. 321 f., 325 f. 
and my note in Bijdragen Kon. Inst,, 107, p. 82. 

105 1.24.7 abudhne rdja vdruno vdnasyordhvdm stupam dadate putddak§ah / nictna sthur 
updri budhnd esam .... 

106 Of., e.g., E. Kuhn, Festgruss BohtHngk (1888), p. 68 ff., L. v. Schroeder, Festgruss 
E. Kuhn (1916), p. 59 ff., and especially Coomaraswamy, Qu, J. Myth. Soc ., 29 (1938), 
pp. 111-149, M. B. Emeneau, “The Strangling Figs in Sanskrit Literature”, Univ. of 
Calif Publ in Class . PhiloL, vol. 13, no.10 (1949), pp. 3^5-370, F. D. K. Bosch, The 
Golden Germ (1960), p. 65 ff, (L. Rocher, Dialoog , IV/2 (1963-1964), p. 91, fails to 
notice the difference between the asvattha and the nyagrodha.) 

107 KU. YI, 1 urdhvamfdo > vaksakha e$o *svatthah sanatanah. Git cl 15.1 urdhvamulam 
adhahsakham asvattham prahur avyayam. 
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not specified, 108 and the same is true of the Rigvedic passage: “In the 
unfathomable space king Varuna, he of purified intelligence, upholds the 
tree’s sttipa-; they [= the branches] stand directed downwards. May their 
rays be fixed in us”. In the speculations of the Maitri-Upani$ad on the 
mystical brahman-tree, the “three-footed brahman” is said to have its 
roots above. 109 

Whether or not the asvatthd - is meant also in the earliest passages, is of 
minor importance. It cannot be questioned, at any rate, that everywhere 
the reference is to the inverted cosmic tree . Although the notion of such 
a tree must already have been familiar to the Aryans before they pene¬ 
trated into the Indian subcontinent, here they must at some time have 
adopted the native habit of equating the mythic concept of the world tree 
with the Ficus religiosa instead of the oak or ash-tree. This habit can be 
traced back to the prehistoric civilizations of India in the chalcolithic 
age. 110 Since the riddle-hymn RS. I. 164 calls the cosmic tree an asvatthd ~ 
(st. 22), it is possible that also the tree held by Varuna in I. 24.7 was al¬ 
ready identified with the fig-tree. 

Many of the modem attempts at an interpretation fail to stress suffi¬ 
ciently the fact that all the Vedic passages clearly refer to a mystery, to an 
esoteric religious symbol: Whoever knows this tree is delivered from 
death, says the Taittiriya Aranyaka . Therefore naturalistic explanations 
which equate the inverted tree to the banyan-tree (Ficus indica) with its 
aerial roots 111 would seem particularly inadequate. 112 Thieme, who ex¬ 
plains the tree as an image for the night-sky, holds that the notion origi¬ 
nated in the concept that the cosmic tree has no “foundations” and, there¬ 
fore, must be held from above. 113 

Curiously enough, the fact that it is Varuna who holds the tree has sel- 

108 TA, 1.11.5 urdhvamidam avdkSakham vrk$am yo veda samprati ... 

io 0 MV. VI.4 urdhvamidam tripad brahma , Sakha akdsa-vayv-agny-udaka-bhumy- 

ddaya , eko 'svatthandmai, 'tad brahmai , 'tasyai*tat tejo yad asa adityah. 

110 Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization , I (1939), p. 63 ff. (quoted by 
Bosch, op. cit., p. 68). 

111 E.g., Geldner, Ved. Stud., I (1888), p. 113 ff., Emeneau, l.c., p. 347, Bosch, op. cit., 
p. 69, n. 12 (with references), Renou, Ft. ved. et pan., VII, p. 72 f. Emeneau rightly 
points out that the “upside-down” tree is a cosmological imagining of great antiquity 
in the culture centers of Eurasia, and one which came to be identified with local flora 
and thus was re-interpreted. He wisely refrains from attaching too much value to the 
rdle of the asvattha as an epiphyte. 

112 L. von Schroeder, l.c., p. 67, rightly observes: “Aus dem Leben ist das kaum ge- 
griffen, und ein wirklich befriedigend klares Bild verbindet sich nicht damit”, Cf. also 
Deussen, Allgem . Gesch. d. Philos., 1/1, p. 182, Fr. Weller, Versuch einer Kritik der 
Kathop., p. 174 f. n. 7. 

113 Untersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des Rigveda, p. 67 n. 2. 
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dom (if ever) been given due consideration. From the circumstance that 
he supports earth and heaven “in the seat of Rta”, it was inferred above 
that he must consequently support the world axis “from below” ( aclhasidt , 
as the epic says of the serpent Sesa). In other words, the inverted tree of 
Yedic mythology must be connected with the idea that in the nocturnal 
aspect of the cosmos the sky is the nether world (that is, the cosmic waters 
and the mountain with the tree) turned upside down. To some extent 
Benda was right in assuming the identity of earth (ksdm~) and night-sky, 
but his conclusion that the earth was thought of as extending upwards at 
night as far as the shining sky (dyu-) and as covering and concealing this, 
cannot be correct. The inversion of the position of nether and upper 
world is something quite different from an upward expansion of the earth. 

In conclusion the fact should be stressed that if the sun returns at night 
to the eastern horizon through the night-sky = nether world, the “sun in 
the rock”, accordingly, is during the night in the sky. 

6. This conclusion furnishes the clue to a correct understanding of Old 
Iranian cosmology. It can hardly be questioned, indeed, that the Old 
Iranian use of the word asman - in the sense of “heaven” owes its origin 
to the ancient Aryan concept of the inverted mountain in the night-sky. 114 
The Avestan phrase asmamm x v anvantdm “sunny sky” (orig. “rock with 
sun”), 115 although probably re-interpreted, still reflects the ancient idea 
of the svdryad dsmcin. its religious significance appears from its use as a 
personal name Asmd.x v anvant Most instructive, however, is the fact 
that not only has asnvant- “rocky” 116 become the name of a certain moun¬ 
tain (which is only natural), but so has x v anvant - “possessing the sun”. 
This indirectly indicates that in earlier (prehistoric) times the phrase 
asman - x v anvant - still referred to the primordial hill and to the religious 
concept of the svdryad asman. The epithet of the primordial hill was only 
secondarily transferred to a real mountain, which accordingly must have 
been regarded as a replica of the mythical mountain. 

When Zarathustra says that the holy Spirit “is clothed in the hardest 
heavens”, 117 this remarkable epithet still preserves a reminiscence of the 

114 Against Reichelt’s theory of “Der steinerne Himmel” in IF, 32 (1913), pp. 25-57 
and HerteFs elaboration in Die Himmelstore im Veda und Awesta (= Indoir. Quellen it. 
Forsch ., II) (1924), see Hillebrandt, Asia Major , I, pp. 785-792, Benveniste-Renou, 
Vrtra et VrOragna , p. 191 n. 3, Charpentier, Brahman , p. 12 n. 2. 

118 Visp. 7.4, Vend. 19.35, Sir. 2.27. 

118 In asnvantdm gairim, see Altiran. Worterb ., col. 220. 

117 Y. 30.5b yd xraofdiZtdng as§no vaste ; cf. YAv. xruzdisma- “hard earth”. According 
to Nyberg, Irans forntida Religioner , p. 493, this is “a much more primitive idea” than 
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“rock” in the night-sky: for it is, indeed, the nocturnal sky “which Mazda 
wears as a mantle studded with stars”, 118 and this mantle is only the noc¬ 
turnal aspect of the “fixed abodes” (dhruvdh kfitdyafy), the “rock” {as- 
man-) in which Varuna dwells. The special use of the word Osman- in 
Avestan to denote “heaven” (although it continued to be used, beside 
asdijga in the sense of “stone”) is also found in Old Persian, e.g. BNa 
1-3 Baga vazrka Auramazdd haya imam bumirn add , haya avarn asmdnam 
add “A great god is Ahuramazda, who created this earth, who created 
yonder sky”. This lexical fact can hardly be dissociated from the data 
which point to the conclusion that the greater part of Ancient Iran (with 
a few exceptions such as the Sakas 110 and perhaps the religion described 
by Herodotus) laid special stress on that aspect of the Old Aryan religion 
that was more particularly concerned with the nether world and, accord¬ 
ingly, professed some form of Mazdeism. As we know from the Veda, 
this aspect comprised initiation and apparently was (like many religions 
concerned with the gods of the nether world) a mystery religion. Iran 
gave the cult of the mystery god(s) a marked preference to that of the 
heavenly gods. The specific Iranian religion of Ahura Mazda can only be 
understood as the result of a development which laid such a heavy stress 
on the personal relation to the mystery god that this completely ousted the 
worship of the other group of gods. 

Some serious misinterpretations of Aryan mythology are the inevitable 
result of the failure to recognize the mythological equivalence of the nether 
world and the night-sky. It must be regretted that even Luders in his re¬ 
construction of Yedic cosmology has failed to draw this ultimate conclu¬ 
sion from the materials which he has so judiciously studied. K. Hoffmann 
has rightly pointed out, how weak the foundations were upon which his 
theory of the celestial ocean was based. 120 

At first sight, it is true, the statements of the Veda may seem fully con¬ 
tradictory. Thus, when Usas, who is “bom in Rta” and is a kinswoman 
of Varuna, 121 is said to awake from “the seat of Rta” (which is also called 
“the stone house”, “the rock of Heaven ”, “the cave”, “the womb of the 


Reichelt’s “stone sky”. It has undoubtedly been inherited from the mythology of the 
proto-Indo-Iranian people but is not particularly “primitive”. 

118 Yt. 13.3 yim Mazda vaste vayhamm stahrpaesatjhsm mainyiUdStsm. Cf. also 
Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen , II, p. 123, Wikander, Vayiu p. 30. 

119 Abaev, “Skifskij byt i reforma Zoroastra”, Archiv Orieni&lni , 24 (1956), p. 52; 
Benveniste, Etudes sur la langue ossite, p. 129. 

120 OLZ, 49 (1954), col. 391. 

121 1.118.12 rtejdfi, 1.123.5 vdrunasya jamxr (“sister”, Renou, Etudes sur le vocabulaire 
du RV., p. 49). With rtejd - cf. W. B. Kristensen, Leven uit den Dood } p. 131. 
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mountain” or simply “the mountain”) 122 it would seem natural, in the 
light of the preceding remarks about the “stone house”, to take all these 
statements as referring to the nether world, in spite of the word divo “of 
Heaven”, which has once been added. In another passage, however, she 
is said to come “even from the light of Heaven”. 123 This light, which (if 
the preceding interpretation is correct) must be situated in the darkness 
of the nether world, leads us back to our starting-point, the “bliss of Asa 
which manifests itself together with the lights”. 

7. The preceding observations may have served to show that the image 
which Zarathustra formed of Ahura Mazda’s celestial world, though per¬ 
haps re-interpreted in details, was still essentially based upon the ancient 
Aryan concept of the inverted mountain in the night-sky. Just as Mitra 
and Varuna, as lords of the cosmic mystery, knew the secret of “the sun in 
the rock” and were, therefore, “sun-seers”, so, with a transfer of the epi¬ 
thet from the lord to his domain, Ahura Mazda’s xsaOra- is called “sun- 
seeing” in the Gathas. 124 

Rta is hidden (apihitam V. 62.1) in the nether world, as the sun is in the 
“rock” (VII. 88.2). If, however, this nether world and this rock were e- 
quated to (or, localized in) the cosmic mountain, which in its turn is myth¬ 
ologically equivalent to the whole earth, it must be taken into considera¬ 
tion that “the earth lies spread on the waters”. 125 So there must be some 
connexion between Rta, the Sun, and the cosmic waters under the earth. 
That “Agni hidden in the waters” was one of the central religious con¬ 
cepts of the Rigveda need hardly be mentioned, nor need the importance 
of the myth of the mysterious birth of the Golden Germ ( Hiranyagarbhd -) 
be stressed. This connexion explains why the waters are said to be “know- 

122 IY.51.8 rtdsya ... sadaso , VII.76.2 harmydni (of. Geldner, Kommentar , p. 114 and 
see IIJ, IV, p. 226, where the accent of harmyd - should be corrected), V.45.1 divo 
... ddrim , 2 urvdd, 3 pdrvatasya gdrbho , pdrvato , see Liiders, Varuna , p. 325 ff. The 
horses of the Sun are said to come, like Usas, from the seat of Rta: 1.164.47 id dvavrtran 
sadandd rtdsya . 

123 1.49.1 divas cid rocandd ddhu 

124 T.43.16d x v §ng.dardsoi xsaQroi, which hardly means “den Anblick der Sonne 
gewahrend, sonnengleich anzuschauen” (Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb col. 1880, 
Geiger, Die AnwSa Spdntas , p. 210). According to Humbach, Die Gathas , II, p. 36 
(ad 32.13a) xfaOra- sometimes denotes the ruler himself. His rendering in vol. I, p. 15 
“im sonnengleichen Machtbereich” differs from that in MiiSS , I, p. 28 n. 1 (x v dng 
darssdi “damit die Sonne geschaut werde”). See also vol. II, p. 52. It must be admitted 
that also in the compound the genitive x v §ng~ is hard to explain. Cf. hvard.dardsa 
hvardxlardsd and hvara-darasya -. 

126 $B. VH.4.1.8 apo vai pu$karam tasam iyam parnam , yathd ha vd idath pufkarapar - 
nam apsv adhyahitam , evam iyam apsv adhydhita. Cf. AB. III.6.4 prthivy apsu {pratisthi- 
ta (note 52), and Liiders, Varuna , p. 121 ff. 
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ing Rta” and “possessing the sun”, and why Rta is sometimes called 
“luminous”. 120 

Somewhat parallel statements are found in Zarathustra’s songs. While 
the Rigveda says that the sun is the face or appearance (dmka~) of the 
Rta, 127 Zarathustra calls Asa “possessing the sun” ( x v mvat 32.2b) 128 and 
in later texts Asa’s dwellings are described as x v anvaitfs. 129 On the other 
hand, it was stated above that the idea of darkness was closely associated 
with the nether world (see p. 108). So the rocand- or jyotis - and the raocah - 
which according to the texts were present in this world require some eluci¬ 
dation. 

RS. IX. 113, a hymn to Soma, ends with a vision of celestial beatitude 
which the poet hopes to attain to. The last stanzas 7-11 run as follows : 130 

7. Where there is the eternal light, in which world the sun has been 
placed, in that immortal, imperishable world put me, O pavamdnal 

8. Where dwells king Yama, where there is the descent from heaven 
(avarodhanam divdh ), where are the flowing waters, there make me 
immortal. 

9. Where one can freely wander about in the threefold firmament, in the 

126 AS. IV.2.6 amftd rtajndh (cf. N. J. Shende, BDCRI , IX [1949], p. 271 f.), MS. 
1.10.8, V.2.11, VIIL40.10f. svarvatir apdh ; 1.136.2 pdnthd rtdsya sdm ayamsta rasmibhih 
(cf. Yt. 13.57 yd strqm mdrjhd hard anayranqm raocmjhqrn pa8d daesayon alaontS?), JB. 
III.359 ftam jyotismad (ex conjectura). 

127 VL51.1 ud u tydc cdk?ur mdhi mitrdyor dm etipriydm vdrunayor adabdham / rtdsya 
suci darsatdm dnikatn rukmo nd diva udita vy ddyaut. See Griswold, Religion of the 
Rigveda (1923), p. 135, Geiger, Die Amosa Spontas (1916), p. 176. 

128 Not “the glorious light”, Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism , p. 355. 

129 x v anvaitil asahe vordzo 7.16.7 (etc.). See Geiger, Die Anma Sponias , pp.176, 201. 
Humbach, IF, 63, p. 48 compares RS. vrjdne svdrvati. For Asa and fire see also 
Duchesne-Guillemin, East and West, 13 (1962), p. 201. That Ahura Mazda’s name 
has later come to denote the sun (Khot. urmaysde , Yidya, MunjI ormozd , see Bailey, 
Iranistik I, p. 134) is hardly connected with these ancient Aryan conceptions. 

iso 7 ydtra jyotir djasram ydsmim loke svdr hitdm 
tdsmin mdm dhehi pavamdnd ’mfte loke dk$ita 
indrdyendo pari srava 

8 ydtra rdja vaivasvatd ydtravarddhanam divdh 
ydtrdmur yahvdtir dpas tdtra mdm amftam krdhi , etc. 

9 ydtrdnukamdm cdranam trindke tridive divdh 

lokd ydtra jyotiymantas tdtra mdm amftam krdhi , etc. 

10 ydtra kdma nikamds ca ydtra bradhndsya vi?tdpam 
svadhd ca ydtra trptik ca tdtra mdm amftam krdhi , etc. 

11 yatranandds ca modas ca mudah pramuda dsate 
kdmasya ydtmptdh kdmas tdtra mdm amftam krdhi , etc. 

The refrain has been omitted in the translation. For Vedic ideas about the world of 
the dead, cf., e.g., Zimmer, Altindisches Leben (1879), p. 410 ff., N. J. Shende, BDCRI, 
IX (1949), pp. 251, 254, etc. (data from the Atharvaveda). Otherwise BAU. IV.3.10. 
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threefold heaven, where are the luminous worlds, there make me im¬ 
mortal. 

10. Where wishes and desires are (realized), where there is the highest 
point of the sun, where are the food offered to the deceased ancestors 
and satisfaction, there make me immortal. 

11. Where joys, pleasures, various forms of gladness and delight are seat¬ 
ed, where the highest wishes are obtained, there make me immortal. 

Irrespective of whether, in a visionary state of mind, the poet here as¬ 
pires to see the bliss of the blessed dead or rather prays for a place in the 
“immortal world” in afterlife 131 , this much is clear that this is the tradi¬ 
tional picture of the blissful life in Yama’s realm. With vciivasvatdh , the 
patronymic which denotes Yama in st. 8, cf. X. 14.1 “Vivasvant’s son, who 
brings together the men, king Yama”. 132 

As stated above (p. 109), Yama’s world is at the same time Varuna’s. 
This world, which Yama gives as a resting-place to the deceased and 
which is “adorned with days, waters, and rays” 133 is Yama’s “stone 
house”. 134 That the water ( salild -) in the world of the Fathers which is 
mentioned in AS. XVIII. 3.8 need not refer to a celestial ocean was rightly 
stressed by K. Hoffmann, OLZ, 1954, col. 392. 

Here is the avarddhanam divdh (st. 8), which words, though generally 
rendered by “closed place of Heaven”, 135 are more likely to mean “the 
descent from heaven” and to refer to the place “where they unharness the 
horses of the Sun” (V. 62.1). Just as Ait. Br. IV. 14.5 opposes samvat - 
sarasya ’ varodhanam “descent of the year” to udrodhanam “ascent”, and 
just as Kaus. S. 98 uses avarodha- “downward movement” as the opposite 
of rodha the Rigvedic expression avarddhanam divdh must be taken 
as contrasting with arodhanam divdh “ascent to heaven” (RS. I. 105.11, 
IV. 7.8; 8.2, 4). The dh has been longer preserved in the nominal deriva¬ 
tive than in the verb: the Ait. Br. uses praty-avarohati IV. 21.3 beside 
avarodhanam IV. 14.5 (but has also durohanam). Cf. AL Gramm ., I, 
pp. 250, 252. 

131 X. 17.4 ydtr&sate sukrto ydtra te yayiis tdtra tvd devdh savitti dadhatu , AS. VI. 120.3, 
VS. XV. 50, etc. 

133 vaivasvatdm samgamanam jdnandm yamdm rdjanam . 

133 X.14.9 dhobhir adbhir aktiibhir vydktam yamo dadaty avasdnam asmai. Cf. the 
yahvdtir dpah in IX.113.8, 

134 X. 114.10 yadd yamo bhavati harmye hitah, AS, XVIII.4.55 ydthci yamdya harmyam 
dvapan pdnca manavdh (see Shende, BDCRI , IX, p. 249). 

136 E.g., PW, I, col. 486, Monier-Wiiliams (“a closed or private place, the innermost 
part of anything”), and the discussion in Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda , I (1924), 
p. 129. HerteFs interpretation in Die Himmelstore im Veda und Awesta (1924), p. 47, 
is unacceptable. 
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If this interpretation is correct, the words “where the sun has been 
placed” in st. 7 must necessarily refer to the “sun in the rock”. Indeed, 
the deceased man after reaching Yama’s world gets back his eyes and 
sees the sun (AS. XVIII. 2.46). The “threefold firmament” mentioned in 
st. 9 136 may again refer to the night-sky but the words “the highest point 
of the sun” (bradhndsya vistdpam) in st. 10 present some difficulties. Only 
the notion of the nightly journey of the sun through the sky from the west¬ 
ern to the eastern horizon can account for the idea that the sun reaches a 
summit (vLstdpa-) at night too, just as Varuna is said to be in the highest 
heaven (X. 14. 7-8). Although it is nowhere stated in the material 
collected by Si eg (see n. 103), the sun when turning in the evening towards 
the east (cf., e.g., I. 115.5 yaded ayukta hartiah sadhasthad , Sieg, p. 5 
“umschirren”), must again ascend the vault of heaven. Incidentally, an 
indication that the journey back led the sun through the world of the 
dead is perhaps contained in the words of I. 164.38ab dpah prdh eti 
svadhdya grbhito ’martyo mdrtyend sdyonih , which Sieg (p. 8) renders as 
follows: “Abgewandt geht er nach Osten, geleitet von seiner Gotthaftig- 
keit, unsterblich teilt er mit den Sterblichen den Wohnsitz”. 

Thus we are entitled to state that according to the Rigveda Yama’s 
and Varuna’s world contains the eternal light and is luminous. 

8. It is not necessary for our purpose to give a more detailed account of 
the occurrence of light in the Vedic descriptions of the blissful life of the 
dead. What can be done is to reconstruct, on the basis of the texts, the 
cosmological ideas about light in the darkness of the nether world, which 
obviously was considered a mystery, no less than was the presence of 
potential life in death. The parallelism of light and life in ancient Aryan 
thought is indeed too well-known to need special discussion. What can¬ 
not be reconstructed, however, is the correlate of this cosmological notion 
in the religious experience of the individuals. Of the ecstasy which accom¬ 
panied this experience a precious document has been preserved in RS. VI. 
9.6. One gets the impression that the seer, by meditating upon the sacri¬ 
ficial fire (st. 5), attained a vision of the cosmic mystery, the “sun in the 
rock” (or, Agni in the nether world, into which the sun enters in the even¬ 
ing and from which it arises in the morning, AB . VIII. 28.9 and 13). Some 
other passages, too, may perhaps be explained as referring to the seer’s 
entering the nether world, 137 but all details inevitably escape us. How- 

138 AS. XVIII.4.3 trtiye ndke ddhi , etc., see Zimmer, Altindisches Leben , p. 410, 
Luders, Varuna , p. 61, etc. 

137 Cf. perhaps 1.22.14 vipra .,. gandharvdsya dhruve pade. 
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ever, such general aspects as are still sufficiently clear entitle us to state 
that Agni’s birth, or the vision of the sun in the darkness, was the central 
theme of what can be denoted by no other term than Aryan mysticism}™ 

This conclusion may prove of material interest for the study of later 
forms of Indian mysticism but a discussion of this problem lies outside 
the scope of this article. Only in passing, therefore, attention may be 
drawn to the fact that the words “in which world the sun is placed” 
(yasmim loke svar hitdm IX. 113.7), when compared with “the sun in the 
rock” ( svar ydd dsman VII. 88.2), suggests the idea that the later specu¬ 
lation of the Upanisads about the atman “placed in the cavity” is a direct 
continuation of the older mystical speculation of the Veda. 

In the Katha Upanisadl . 14-19 Yama instructs Naciketas in the cult of 
the fire: “I will declare to thee - mark me well - the fire that leads to 
heaven, which I know well. Know that this (fire), which is a means of 
acquiring the infinite world and which is the foundation (of this world) 
is placed in the cavity”. 139 After Friedrich Weller's detailed discussion of 
the last word it can no longer be questioned that guhayam must mean“in 
der Hohle des Herzens”, and that the following verses, which deal with the 
arranging of the Naciketa-fire, must be a later interpolation. 140 The sec¬ 
ond chapter, indeed, which is devoted to the atman doctrine, has the fol¬ 
lowing verses: (12) “The wise who by means of meditation on his Sell 
recognizes the ancient whom it is difficult to behold, who has entered into 
the hidden, who is placed in the cavity, who dwells in the abyss and who 
exists from times of old, as God, he leaves joy and sorrow behind”, and 
(20) “The Self, which is subtler than what is subtle, greater than what is 
great, is placed in the cavity of that creature. He, who is free from desire 
and from grief, beholds the majesty of the Self by the grace of the Crea¬ 
tor”. 141 The last verse also occurs with some variant readings in Taitt.Ar . 
X. 10.1, Mahdnar. Up. VIII.3 and Svet.Up. III.20. 

That the “cavity of this living being” is identical with the heart cannot 

138 It should be noted that in the Atharva Veda Varuija is the great teacher (acarya-) 
See Renou, Festgabe Lommel , p. 127 and cf. RS. VII.S7.4 uvdca me varuno medhirdya 
trih sapid n&mdghnya bibhartijvidv&n paddsya giihyd nd vocad, VIII.41.5 yd usrdndm 
apicyt veda ndmdni giihyd , etc. 

139 1.14 anantalokaptim atho pratisthdm viddhi tvam enarh nihitam guhayam . 

i 4 ° Friedrich Weller, Versuch einer Kritik der Kathopanisad (Berlin 1953), p. 6 ff. 

141 11.12 1am durdarsam gudham cinupravistam guhahitam gahvarestham puranam / 

adhyatmayogddhigarnena devam matvadhiro harsasokau jahati ; 20 anor aniyan mahato 
mahiydn dtmasya jantor nihito guhayam tam.akratuh pasyati vitasoko dhatuir) prasadan 
mahimdnam atmanah. For gudham anupravistam cf. ILT.l guhdrii pravistau, IV.6,7 
guhdm pravisya, and Nyasa Upan. 2 guhdm pravestum icchdmi (quoted by Jacobs, Con¬ 
cordance, s.v. guhd). 
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indeed be doubted in view of, e.g., Chdnd. Up. VII. 3.3 “this dtman is in 
the heart”. 142 Regnaud and Hillebrandt have already pointed to the paral¬ 
lelism between the Vedic mythological concept of Agni hidden in a secret 
place and agni/atman which here is nihito guhdydm 9 uz but they did not 
recognize that what we find in the Katha Up. is not merely “ein der alteren 
Mythologie gelaufiger, aber hier philosophisch umgewerteter Begriff” 
(as Hillebrandt put it) but a direct continuation of an old Vedic tradition 
of meditative practices. 

It would require a special study to demonstrate the parallelism which 
for the Vedic poets exists between the macrocosmic opening of the pri¬ 
mordial hill and the microcosmic opening of the mind, as the result of 
Indra’s vrtrahdtya-. I must confine myself to the statement that the Rig- 
vedic seer gets his vision with or in his heart (hrdd or hrdi). lu This heart 
is equated to the cosmic mountain and its subterranean ocean. Hence it 
is that the Rigveda refers to the “ocean of the heart” (IV. 58.5 hfdydt 
, samudrdt , cf. 11 antah samudre hrdy tintdr) and divine inspiration is looked 
upon as an “opening of the doors of the mind” that is parallel to the open¬ 
ing of the cosmic “enclosure” (vrq/a-). 145 Just as the Rigvedic poet prays 
that Agni may open his “thought” like an aperture (khd- 9 viz. in the cosmic 
hill of the primeval world), 146 so the Mahdndrdycinci Upanisad says that 
Prajapati, who is “hidden in the cavity” of the heart, pierces from within 
the khdni (of the mind) to “enjoy the objects”. 147 If it may be assumed 
that guhdydm in the Upanisads is a substitute of the later language for 
such Rigvedic terms as vraje, urve , dsman , which all denote the nether 
world viewed as an enclosure, the parallelism between the revelation of 
“the sun in the rock” and the Upanisadic vision of the dtman “placed in the 

142 sa vd e?a dtma hrdi , VI. 17 hr day e samnivistah. Cf. Mahdndr. Upan. II. 6 sa ... 
abhyantaram pravUat ~ sa vd e?a pancadfid 9 tmdnam vibhajya nihito guhdydm ~ sa vd 
e?o 9 smaddhrdantarad akrtdrtho 9 manyata , TB. 1,2.1.3 guha sarirasya madhye. 

143 Paul Regnaud, La Katha Upanisad (Paris-Lyon, 1898), p. 117, Hillebrandt, A us 
Brdhmanas und Upani?aden, n. 142 (both quoted by Weller, op. cit. y p. 6 , n. 6 and n. 8 ). 

144 Cf., e.g., RS. 1.24.12 tddaydth keto hrdd d vi ca?te> VII.33.9 td in ninydm hrdayasya 
praketaib sahdsravaUam abhi sdth caranti (“sie dringen nach den Afinungen ihres 
Herzens in das tausendfach verzweigte Geheimms ein” Geldner), X. 129.4 said bdndhum 
asati nir avindan hrdi pratfeya kavdyo mani?d , 177. 1 patamgam aktdm dsurasya 
mdydyd hrdd pasyanti mdnasd vipasdtah / samudre antah kavdyo vi cak?ate 9 
etc., and Mahdndr. Up. 1.12 na cak$u$d pc&yati kas canainam hrdd mani§d 
manasd 'bhiklptalu Cf. also Geldner’s note ad 1.171.2 on hrdd ... mdnasd , Renou, 
Etudes sur le vocabulaire du RV.> I, p. 60 f. and Av. zaroddcd manatjhdcd F.31.12. 

146 See in general ///, IV, p. 249. 

146 IV. 11.2 vi ?ahy ague grriate mani$dm khdm vepasd tuvijdta stavdnah. See IJJ, l.c. 

147 II .6 sa vd e$o 9 smaddhrdantarad akrtdrtho 9 manyata 9 rthan asdniti. atah khdnimdni 
bhittvoditah paticabhi rasmibhir vi$aydn attiti. Similarly Katha Up. IV. 1. For the macro- 
cosmic parallel cf. e.g., RS. VH.82.3 am apdrh khdny atrntam djasd. 
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cavity” is apparent. The circumstance that not only the fire (Kafka Up. I. 
14) but also Prajapati (. Maitr. Up. II. 6), Purusa (Mund. Up. II. 1.10) and 
the udgitha (Maitr. Up. VI. 4) are said to be hidden in the cavity 148 points 
to the conclusion that the notions associated with the “cavity” were 
rooted in mythology. As was stated above, it is, however, not possible to 
go more deeply into the problems of later mystical speculations. 

This Old Aryan mysticism is also directly reflected in Zarathustra's 
phraseology. When he speaks of manarjhd vaijhaus x v mvat hatjhus 53.4c, 
which Lommel renders as “ ‘lichtvollen Gewinn des guten Denkens’ als 
himmlischer Lohn” 149 the mere mention of a “reward that contains the 
sun” shows that there are still traces of Old Aryan mysticism in Zara- 
thustra’s preaching. Schaeder’s characterization of this religion as “ar- 
chaische Mystik” 150 would seem to be fully justified. 

In Zarathustra’s hymns references were found both to “Asa with the 
sun” (32.2b) and to “the bliss of Asa, which manifests itself together with 
the lights” (30.1c), whilst analogous phrases occur in later texts. Thus 
Ahura Mazda promises to lead the soul of the pious thrice across the 
bridge “to the best existence, to the best Asa, to the best lights”. 151 The 
pious man, in his turn, worships Ahura Mazda “Whose is the cow, Whose 
is Asa, Whose are the lights, with Whose light the paradise is filled”. 153 
The yazata Rasnu is invoked in the words: “Whether thou, O holy Rasnu! 
art in the bright, all-happy, blissful abode of the holy Ones, we invoke, 
we bless Rasnu, the strong”. 153 

Especially significant is the close connexion that exists between the 
blissful life and Asa. First of all, this concerns the beatitude of the dead: 
according to Xerxes the pious man “becomes blessed (rtdvd) when 


148 A mythical background of the concept of guha is also suggested by the fact that 
some texts say that the “cavity” is in the highest heaven, cf. Taitt.Ar. VIII.2, Taitt. Up. 
II. 1.1 (on the brahman) yd veda nthitam guhdyam parame vyoman, so 5 snute sdrvdn 
kdman , saha brdhmam vipasciteti (see Sayana ad TA.), Mahanar . Up. X.5 pareria 
nakam nihitam guhdyam vibhrajate yad yatayo visanti, Mund. Up. III. 1.17 durdt sudure 
tad ihdntike ca pa&yatsv ihaiva nihitam guhdyam, KathaUp . III. 1 guham pravistau parame 
parardhe. See n. 142 and cf. ChU. III. 13.7 for the macrocosmic parallelism, 
us wdrier und Sachen, 19 (1938), p. 243; cf. also Die Religion Zarathustras { 1930), 
p. 203. 

150 See Lentz, ZDMG , 103 (1953), p. 431 f. with references. K. Rudolph’s criticisms 
(“etwas unglucklich als archaische Mystik bezeichnet”) and the contrast with “ein 
klarer Kopf ” which he supposes to be inherent in mysticism (Numen, 8 [1961], p. 107 f.) 
can only be explained from a not uncommon but nonetheless erroneous notion of 
mysticism. 

151 T.19.6 a vahiStdt arjhaot , d vahistdt asdt , a vahistaeibyd raocdbyo . 

152 Y. 12.1 yetjhegdid,yeijheasdm,yerjheraocd,yerjheraocsbisroiOwonx v a6rd [— 31.7a]. 

153 Yt. 12.36 upa vahistdm ahum asaonqm raocatjhdtn vispo.x v d0rdm [= T.68.13]. 
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dead 55 , 154 and in the Yasna Haptmjhaiti the faithful pray to Ahura Mazda 
to grant a reward for this life and for after-life “so that we may obtain 
that, viz. the union with Thee and with A§a to all eternity”. 155 Perhaps 
the adjective aso.ctrjhan- Yt. 13.151, used with reference to “previous 
teachers”, was meant in this sense, if it may be taken as “der sich das Asa 
erworben hat” (Bartholomae). 

In the Rigveda , however, the knowledge of the cosmic order is not only 
the prerogative of the gods and the blessed dead (e.g., RS. X. 15.1), but 
also of the initiated seers {kavU, X. 64.16), to whom such epithets as 
rtajnd - “knowing the cosmic order”, rtdvan - etc., are almost exclusively 
attributed. 156 One of these seers was Vasistha, whom “the skilful [Varuna] 
made an r$i by his power” 157 and in the hymn of his vision (VII. 88) it is 
suggested that the contemplation during life-time of “the sun in the rock” 
was part of the initiation (see n. 79). In exactly the same way Zara- 
thustra speaks of “the most blissful union with Asa” as something to be 
attained during life-time, 158 that is, he prays to become an asavcm - in this 
life already. 

It would also be possible to demonstrate the existence of an old tradi¬ 
tion of mystical contemplation from the technical terms (such as cit- and 
its derivatives) which Indians and Iranians have in common. It is hoped, 
however, that the preceding remarks are sufficient for proving that, when 
Zarathustra professes that he will speak of “the bliss of Asa which mani¬ 
fests itself together with the fights” he is using the traditional terminology of 
Aryan mysticism. However, there is this characteristic difference between the 
Rigveda and the Avesta that the former lays more stress on the wonder 
of the sun in the rock, while the latter emphasizes the contemplation of 
Asa. It is significant that in the Veda there does not occur a word * rtadfs - 
“seeing the Rta” by the side of svardrs- “sun-seer”, but that only rtacit -, 
rtajnd - “knowing the Rta” are found. The Vedic poet tells us that there 
is a golden swing (the sun) in Varuna’s palace 159 but he was apparently 

iB 4 xPh 55 uta mrta rtdva bavatiy. 

166 YA1 .6 yd tat updjamydmd tavacd saram asalvydca vispdi vave. 

156 E.g., IIJ, IV, p. 185 f. 

157 VII, 88 .4 rsith cakara svapa mahobhih. Cf. Luders, Varuna, p. 321. 

158 See above, note 42. B. Geiger’s conclusion that 49.8 refers to “die Vereinigung 
mit dem gottlichen A§a im Paradiese” (Die AmaSa Spantas , p. 197 n.) is, as far as I can 
see, not supported by the context, nor by 41.6, where the asavans pray for the union 
with A§a “for this life and for the spiritual existence” (cf. 35.8 and see Baunack, Studien 
auf dem Gebiete des Griechischen und der arischen Sprachen , 1/2, 1888, p. 399 f.). 

159 AS. VII.83.1 apsii te rdjan varuna grho hiranydyo mitdfi (like the gdrta -, RS. V.62.7 
and 8 ), RS. VII.87.5 grtso rdja vdrunas cakra etdm diviprenkhdm hiranydyam subhe kdm , 
88.3 prdprenkhd inkhaydvahaisubhe kdm, where the sun must be meant (Luders, Varuna 
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unable to visualize such an abstract concept as the Cosmic Order. Only 
the sun as its “pure manifestation” 160 could serve this purpose. In marked 
contrast with the Vedic poets Zarathustra prays “Then indeed, show me 
Asa, which, verily, I invoke”. 161 This may be compared with Y. 60.12 
“O best Asa, O most beautiful Asa, we will see thee, may we reach thee, 
we will be entirely thy companions” 162 and perhaps also with 28.5a, if this 
may be translated as “O Asa, when shall lathee?”. 163 The words “in¬ 
timate of Asa which is accompanied by the sun” 164 do not mean, therefore, 
that the sun was here a manifestation of Asa in the same way as in the 
Veda. 

Despite this different emphasis, Zarathustra no doubt considered him¬ 
self an “initiate” ( vidvah -, vidu- 9 afemm-), 166 like Vasistha, and the Gathas 
show that he maintains with his God a spiritual intercourse of the same 
kind as Vasistha 166 with Varuna. This parallelism has not escaped Zim¬ 
mer, who characterized Vasistha as “a potential Zarathustra of his 
race”. 167 

However, the way in which the Vedic seer reacted to his personal ex¬ 
perience was different from Zarathustra’s. If a general statement may be 
hazarded on the basis of a single Vedic hymn, it would seem that the 
Vasistha of RS . VII. 88 was not concerned with anything else beyond the 
contemplative life and, in so doing, he conformed to the general cultural 
pattern of Vedic India. Zarathustra, on the other hand, became a prophet 
who tried to convert others to the life of “initiates”. The prophetical 
trait which he introduced into what must essentially have been a mystery 


p. 321). The use of dr say e in VII. 8 8 .2 vdpur dr saye is significant in connexion with 
svar-dr§- (see note 79). 

180 VI. 51.1 ridsya suci darsatam dnikam . 

1 6 1 7.43.10a at tu moi dais assm hyat md zaozaomi ; cf. Vyt. 42 aesqm ratus zaradustra 
aSahe daesayat (K 4 daisayat) pantqm . For lexical traces of “sun-seeing” in Iran see the 
notes 79 and 124. 

162 asa vahiSta , asa sraesta, dardsdma Owa, pairi Owa jamyama , hamsm Owa haxma. Cf. 
Baunack, Studien , p. 400, Bartholomae, Altiran . Worterb col. 1739, Geiger, Die 
Amssa Spontas , p. 187 n., Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the ninth-century Books , p. 11 
n. 4. 

168 Lentz, Yasna 28, p. 23 f., takes a$a as an instrumental. 
i64 732.2b asa husJiaxd x v mvdtd. 

186 As for 7.43, see however Humbach, Die Gathas , II, p. 48. 

186 Cf. also the dialogue between the Atharvan of ^5. V.l 1 and Varuna, discussed by 
N. J. Shende, BDCR1 , IX (1949), p. 284 f., and Renou, Festgabefiir Herman Lommel, 
p. 126 f. 

167 Zimmer, Altindisches Leben (1879), p. 412: “weniger geistiger Grossen, unter 
denen z.B. ein Vasistha das Zeug hatte ein Zarathustra seines Volkes zu werden”. 
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religion, 168 of the same kind as the Varuna cult in India, manifests itself 
in his efforts to found a “Civitas Dei” of asavans on earth. Still, the 
traces of mystic contemplation that must have been characteristic of the 
older Ahura Mazda religion, remain noticeable in Zarathustra’s preach¬ 
ing. 

There are, indeed, other aspects in Zarathustra’s religion than the some¬ 
what rationalistic philosophy and the ethical appeal to the will of each 
individual which have been over-emphasized in later theology. It is hoped 
that the preceding pages, devoted to the elucidation of the Old Aryan 
background of the phraseology of a single line from his Songs, have 
shown that there is some reason for a revaluation of the original character 
of Zarathustra’s preaching. 

This does not necessarily mean that Zarathustra’s place in the evolution 
of Iranian religion was of minor interest. Although Ahura Mazda must 
have been worshipped in Iran long before Zarathustra made his appear¬ 
ance, the latter’s strong personality has left a lasting mark on the older 
religion. It was, however, not the object of this study to stress what was 
novel and original in the prophet’s reform but rather to show, in the light 
of a single passage, to what extent the mystical background of the older 
religion had left its traces in Zarathustra’s mind. 

The ancient Aryan belief that Rta resides in the realm of the dead 
still survives in the doctrine of the Younger Avesta that the souls of the 
deceased dwell in the “sun-possessing” abode of Asa (7. 16.7), which 
abode must originally have been identical with the Aryan concept of the 
“sun-possessing” rock of the nether world (see p. 118). Therefore, the 
“most blissful union with Asa”, in which Zarathustra and his initiates 
(afavan-) experienced the “bliss of Asa”, must have comprised a con¬ 
templation of Asa^ as a mystery, hidden like the dpihitam rtam of the 
Rigveda. It has been argued that this contemplation and the accom¬ 
panying mental “distinction” ( vlcida -) were prerequisites for the choice 
of A§a, as prefigured in Y. 30.5. 109 

168 Cf. Mol6, RHR, 157 (I960), p. 181, Numen , 8 (1961), p. 63. With respect to my 
remark on the reinterpretation of the word aSavan- by Zarathustra it should be noted 
that I recently found the same observation in an earlier article by J. H. Kramers, 
Jaarboek Ex Oriente Lux , 6 (1939), p. 227, Godsdiensten dev Wereld, I 1 , p. 402. Any 
mystical trait in Zarathustra’s preaching is mostly denied, cf., e.g., von Wesendonk, 
Weltbild der Iranier , p. 69. 

199 See: X, Internationaler Kongress fur Religionsgeschichte (Marburg, 1961), p. 141 f. 


(Editor’s Footnote : First published in Indo-Iranian Journal, Mouton, The Hague, vol. 8, no, 2, 
1964.) 



5. COSMOGONY AND CONCEPTION : A QUERY 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

1. The immense importance of Cosmogony in many so-called 
primitive religions is too well known to need a lengthy argument. 
Although the cosmogonic myth in its essence constitutes a “sacred 
history,” which describes the beginnings of the world, the role 
which this primordial stage plays in man’s religious conception of 
his world differs widely. Mircea Eliade in his study “Cosmogonic 
Myth and ‘Sacred History’ ” x states that in most mythologies this 
primordial stage of the world ends at a certain moment, and that 
the supernatural beings, after having shaped the cosmos, abandon 
the earth and disappear: “We can also say that any mythology that 
is still accessible in an appropriate form contains not only a be¬ 
ginning but also an end, determined by the last manifestation of 
the supernatural beings, the cultural heroes or the ancestors” 
(p. 174). He stresses the importance of “the myth of the estrange¬ 
ment of the creator, and his progressive transformation in a deus 
otiosus.” Man focuses his attention more and more upon those pri¬ 
mordial creative events “which are of consequence for human life. 
In other words, the coherent series of events which constitute the 
sacred history is incessantly remembered and extolled, while the 
previous stage, everything which existed before that sacred history 
—first and above all, the majestic and solitary presence of the 
1 Religious Studies 2 (1967):117-83. 
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creator God —fades away. If the High God is still remembered h© 
is known to have created the world and man, but tills is almost all. 
Such a Supreme God seems to have ended his role by achieving 
the work of creation 55 (p. 178). 

Eliade’s general sketch may hold good for most religions, but in 
some recent descriptions of Indonesian religions the High God 
occurs in a role which can hardly be called that of a cleus otiosus. 
One of those primitive religions in which the beginnings of the 
cosmos still play a considerable part is that of the Ngaju Dayaks, 
the main outlines of which are brie% sketched by Eliade. It is 
true, Scharer in his admirable description of the religion 2 warns 
us, that “the Creation Myth does not give an account of the 
creation, but tells us how the total community is ordered, and how 
the whole cosmos and all its phenomena are related to the com¬ 
munity and its different groups. If explains the social structures of 
the tribe, shows the functions of the various groups, and is the 
basis of the system of cosmic classification 55 (p. 158). 

Although in this cosmogony different stages can be distinguished 
in the complicated process of creation, the following fundamental 
pattern seems to emerge from the picture given by Scharer: The 
contrast between the undivided unity that preceded the creation 
of the cosmos—the time “when everything was still in the mouth 
of the coiled Watersnake 55 (the primeval waters)—and the creation 
which is represented as the development, in different stages, of 
a dual organization of the cosmos. A common trait of these stages, 
however, is that in all of them the opposition between Upperworld 
and Underworld, created as a totality, is the central motif. 

When viewed from this angle, it does not make a great differ¬ 
ence whether we are concerned with the two mountains which first 
arose from the waters and which, clashing together, produced seven 
different things, or with the supreme deities whose seats these 
mountains were, and who were in a wa}~ identical with them, 
namely, the god Mahatala, representing the Upperworld, and the 
goddess data, who stands for the Underworld. Jata creates the 
earth and the hills, Mahatala the Tree of Life, and together they 
create the first human beings. More obscure is the relation between 
Mahatala and his sister or wife, Putir Selong Langit, who were 
identified with the male and the female hornbill, respectively. As 
a result of the extraordinary fight between these two birds the 


2 H. Scharer, Ngaju Religion, the Conception of God annong a South Borneo People 
(The Hague, 1963). (Translation of “Die C4ottesid.ee der Ngadju Daj&k in Sud- 
Bomeo” [Ph.D thesis, Leiden University, 1946].) 

) 
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Tree of Life is destroyed, but at the same time many things and 
persons, such as rivers, lakes, the ancestor of Haramaung Batolang 
Buno, and the witches come into being. Seharer (p. 31) considers 
the possibility (although admitting that this is risky) that Maha- 
tala’s wife or sister may be equated with Jata, the divine maiden 
who has emerged from the primeval waters and is the representa¬ 
tive par excellence of the Underworld. It might be objected that 
the contrast between Upper- and Underworld is primarily 
symbolized; not by the two hombills but by the hombill and the 
watersnake (p. 18). Anyway, the fact should be stressed that 
Seharer rejects the traditional assumption among European 
students of this religion that Mahatala has long become a deus 
otiosus. On the contrary, Mahatala and Jata “still occupy a de¬ 
cisive place in worship” and “stand at the centre of religious life 
and thought” (p. 6). It may be added that essentially the same 
conclusion is found in Tobing’s study of the religion of the Toba- 
Batak (see n. 59 below). Criticizing K. Th. Preuss, he states that 
“as a totality, the High God is not only a deus otiosus, but also a 
dynamic God” (Tobing, pp. 25 fit.). Whatever interpretation may be 
proposed for the fight between the male and the female hombill 
(which rather seems to be a dichotomy of a subordinate character), 
it is evident that the fundamental contrast is between the Horn- 
bill and the Watersnake, who together form the unity of the world 
as Tarribon Jiaruei Bungai “the Watersnake which is also the Hom¬ 
bill” (Seharer, pp. 19, 23, 155). 

Eliade rightly stresses the preeminent importance of this notion 
of totality, and of the godhead’s manifestations as such (p. 176). 
In this connection it may be worthwhile to study in more detail 
some aspects of the Vedic cosmogonic myth. Such a study, how¬ 
ever, involves some methodological problems which need some 
previous clarification. 

2. It is a well-known fact that our oldest source for Vedic 
mythology is the Rig-Veda. It cannot reasonably be doubted that 
this text is separated from the other Vedic texts by a rather 
wide chronological distance. At the time when the other texts 
came into existence the Rig-Veda must already have been con¬ 
sidered the canonical text par excellence of Vedic religion. 3 It is 
not surprising, therefore, that many descriptions of Vedic mytholo¬ 
gy, like Macdonell’s excellent work, are almost exclusively based 
on the data of this collection of 1,028 hymns. No objection can be 

3 H. Qldenberg, Die Hymnen des Bigveda, I 9 Melrische und textyeschichtliehe 
Prolegomena (Berlin, 1888). 
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raised to such a procedure if the author clearly states he is dealing 
with nothing but “the religion of the Rig Veda” (as is the title of 
a work by H. D. Griswold). Things are different, however, when 
a work pretends to describe Vedic mythology in its totality. In that 
case the procedure may imply some silent presuppositions which 
deserve a closer inspection. It would seem that some of the nine- 
teenth-eentiuy scholars were more aware of the problems involved 
than those modern authorities whose approach is a more strictly 
philological one. Auguste Barth, in the preface to The Religions 
of India (3d ed., 1891, pp. xiii-xv), after stressing that the charac¬ 
ter of the Rigvedic style “is such as reminds one more frequently 
of the phraseology in use among certain small groups ox initiated 
than the poetic language of a large community, 5 ’ sums up his 
general opinion in the words “it is evident that a literature such as 
this will only embrace what is within the scope of a limited horizon, 
and will have authoritative weight only in regard to things in a 
more or less special reference, and that the negative conclusions 
especially which may be deduced from such documents must be 
received with not a little reservation. ... I am therefore far from 
believing that the Veda has taught us everything on the ancient 
social and religious condition of even Aryan India, or that every¬ 
thing there can be accounted for by reference to it.” Oldenberg 
held a similar view: “Es liegt aber in der Natur dieser Liederdich- 
tung, dass sie die verschiedenen Gebiete des religiosen Wesens mid 
des Mythenbestandes hoehst ungleiehmassig beriihrt. Alles Licht 
fallt ausschliesslich auf die grossen Gotter, die beim Soma-opfer 
und im vornehmen Kult der Fiirsten mid Reichen voranstehen. ... 
Grand genug, bei Schliissen auf die jiingere Herkunft der im 
Rgveda nicht erwahnten Riten ausserste Vorsieht zu beobachten. 55 
While Macdonell confines himself to pointing to the “defective 
information 55 of these hymns, Lommel defends his completing the 
meager data of the Rig-Veda by utilizing the later Brdhmana texts 
in the following words: “Der Umstand, dass sie spater als der 
Rigveda ihre sprachliche Eestlegung erfaliren hat, ist wie gesagt 
kein liinlanglicher Grand, ihre Zeugniskraft fur alte mythische und 
religiose Anschauungen herabzusetzen. Man weiss ja, dass das 
Ritual oft sehr zah am Alten festhalt; und die Ritualtexte haben 
vielfaeh Anteil an der Uberlieferungstreue der rituellen Hand- 
lungen. Es hat zwar Eortbildung imd Entwicklmig stattgetunden; 
Jiingeres ist hinzugetreten, es ist aber vielfaeh moglich und maneh- 
mal gar nicht schwer, Urspriingliches und Sekundares zu unter- 
scheiden. Vielfaeh herrscht Ubereinstimmung mit dem Rigveda; 
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was von diesem abweieht, muss durchaus nickt etwas Verkehrtes 
sein, sondern kann oftmals die Angaben des Rigveda in bedeut- 
samer Weise erganzen.” 4 

By quoting these scholars I do not mean to say that the terms 
in which they tried to determine the character of the Rig-Veda can 
stilt be accepted without any modification. On the contrary, I 
think that the particular character of the majority of the Rigvedie 
hymns, and especially the remarkable predominance of the Indra- 
Vrtra myth that struck the earlier students of Vedic mythology, 
is primarily due to the fact tha,t the nucleus of the Rig-Veda, the 
so-called family books (II-VII), was a collection of hymns that 
had been composed for the celebration of the New Year ceremony. 5 
However that may be, the fundamental point at issue is that one 
cannot easily use the data of the Rigvedie hymns without asking 
himself what exactly the nature of this poetry was. 

3. A single instance may illustrate the methodological dilemma 
that faces every student of Rigvedie mythology. Only once do we 
find in this text the statement that Yanina “clasps the night in his 
arms” (VIII.41.3). Although in later Vedic texts the night is 
constantly identified with Varuna, Renou denied any connection 
of Varuna with the night except for this single passage. 6 He ac¬ 
cordingly assumed, going exclusively by what the texts say, that 
the association of Varuna and night is the result of a later develop¬ 
ment and does not belong to the earlier stage of Vedic religion as 
found in the Rig- Veda . It is characteristic that the real problem that 
is obviously at the bottom of this approach has never been stated 
explicitly. This is the question as to how such equations as 
“Varuna is the night,” which occur everywhere in the Brdhmanas , 
should be interpreted. It is clear that on the basis of the naive 
realism which characterized the attitude of the older generation 
of philologists and which resulted in such disputes as “is Varuna 
the water or the earth?” the equations of the Brdhmanas could 
hardly be taken seriously. This was the more difficult because all 
kinds of such equations were found to occur side by side. Neverthe¬ 
less the consistency with which they occur in the speculations of 
the Brdhmanas should have warned these scholars against passing 
too lightly over them. What these texts actually give is not, indeed, 

4 Idem, Die Religion des Veda , 3d and 4th ed. (Stuttgart/Berlin, 1923), pp. 8 ,10; 
A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897), p. 4; H. Lommel, Symbolon, 
Jahrbuch fur Symbolforschung, ed. Julius Schwabe (Basel/Stuttgart, 1964), 4:166. 

5 See ludo Iranian Journal 4 (1960): 221, 269; 6 (1961): 169-83 (hereafter 1IJ). 

6 Fesigabe fur Herman Lommel (see also Paid&uma 7, nos. 4-6 [I960]), p. 124. 
But see also Renou, Etudes vidiques et pdmneermes 16 (1966): 6 ; and Abel Ber- 
gaigne. Religion vidique (Paris, 1883), 3:117. 
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definitions which express a direct identity of two given entities, 
but equations in terms of a cosmic classificatory system. Within 
this framework it is equally possible to say that the Asuras are the 
night and the Devas the day, 7 or that one of the Asuras (Varuna) 
is the night, and another (Mitra) is the day. Since it cannot be 
contested that the Rigvedic mythology was already based upon 
such a system of contrasting entities, the question that has to be 
answered in every individual case is whether an opposition not 
found in the Rig-Veda but only in more recent texts (such as the 
Brdlimanas) is the result of a later systematization of theologians, 
or rather part of the oldest priestly theory about the Universe. In 
the latter case the real problem is whether the Rig-Veda is reticent 
about it. 8 The possibility that a taboo may have compelled the 
Rigvedic poets not to mention certain inauspicious aspects of a god 
like Varuna has been considered by several scholars, such as 
Sylvain Levi and Hillebrandt. 9 

Renou, on the other hand, sticks strictly to the philological facts 
attested, and if certain facts are not mentioned in the Rig- Veda he 
apparently feels compelled to conclude that they were unknown, 
not only among the Rigvedic priests but in the entire corpus of 
religious notions at that time. Although it must be admitted that 
from a strictly philological point of view this is a sound method, 
the difficulty is that we are not here concerned with purely philo¬ 
logical data alone but with a coherent system of religious notions. 
It might be argued that Renou’s approach is, therefore, less cau¬ 
tious than that of Barth, Oldenberg, or Hillebrandt. However, this 
does not decide the problem as to whether in this specific case the 
isolated reference to the night reflects a general mythological 
concept about which the Rigvedic poets were purposely reticent, 
or if this is the first indication of a later development of the views 
held about the god Varuna. Only a structural approach can help 
us to understand the function of this god in the total system of 
mythological concepts. 

A second point that illustrates the methodological dilemma is 
the place where Rta, the Cosmic Order, was considered to reside. 
From Rksamhita (hereafter RS.) V.62.1, where Varuna and Mitra 
are addressed in the words: “In accordance with [?] Rta your 
fixed Rta is hidden where they unharness the horses of the sun, 55 

7 For references, see IIJ 8 (1964):115, 

8 See ibid., 3 (1959):211; 5 (1961):53, 57. 

9 Cf. Sylvain Levi, La doctrine clu sacrifice dans les brdlimanas (1898), pp. 167 ff.; 
Alfred Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologies 2d ed. (Breslau, 1929), 2:127; F. B. J. 
Kuiper, IIJ 5 (1961):53. 
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it has been inferred that the Eta was conceited of as hidden in 
Varuna’s domain., the western ocean where the sun sets. 10 From the 
oldest texts onward where mention is made of the classificatory 
system, Varuna is (apart from a, very few isolated exceptions) 
consistently associated with the western quarter, and references 
to this association are still found in many passages of the 
MaMbhdrata and later texts. In view of the central role which the 
classificatory system plays in the Vedic conception of the world, 
it is entirely inconceivable that it could have been invented by 
later priests. The absence of clear references to it in the Rig-Veda 
mus t, therefore, he attributed to the specific character of the Big- 
vedic hymns. 

On the other hand, the conclusion that Eta was thought of as 
hidden in the western ocean had to be based on this single passage 
of the Rig-Veda. This case is different from that quoted above 
insofar as the close connection between Varuna and the Cosmic 
Order is so emphatically stressed by the Bigvedic poets as not to 
he open to reasonable doubt. Nor is it questionable that Varuna 
was closely related to the ocean. The point at issue is, whether 
“the seat of Eta” so frequently referred to by the poets was in 
the western ocean (that is, in the underworld) or rather, as is the 
almost unanimous opinion, in heaven. There is an interesting 
passage in the Jaiminiya Brdhmana , where each of the quarters 
bestows its own emblems on the Sun. Here we read (11.25.13- 
14): “‘Bo thou set in me/ said the western quarter and gave 
him Ria and the night” The connection of the night with the 
western quarter is not surprising: in the Satapaiha Brdhmana 
X.6.4.1, the birthplace of the night is said to be in the western sea, 
where the sun sets. As we saw above, Eta is said to reside in the 
some place in RS. V.62.1. Since it cannot reasonably be argued 
that the author of the passage in the Jaiminiya Brdhmana had 
based Ms association of Eta and night with the western quarter 
upon these two isolated passages, Ms words have to be accepted as 
an independent piece of evidence. As such it testifies to the exist¬ 
ence of a system of cosmic notions that was common to both the 
oldest and the later texts of Vedic tradition. Luders's idea of Eta 
residing in a celestial ocean (Varuna 2:594) will therefore have to 

10 See, o.g., IIJ 3 (1959); 215; 8 (1964):107 (to the references given there inn. 55, 
should be added Bergaigne, 3:117; Hillebrandt, Lieder de$ Rgveda [Gottingen/ 
Leipzig, 1913], p, 80, n. 2; Geldner, Rdigionageschichtlickes Lesebuch, ed. A. Ber- 
tholet, 2d ed., Heft 9 [Tubingen, 1928], p. Ill; Renou, Mtidea v6dtques 5 [1959]:78; 
7 [1960]: 40, 129). 
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be replaced by that of the western ocean and the subterranean 
waters as its residence, a notion which still survives in the epics 
where Yanina’s residence is said to be in the western ocean. 11 
Further indirect confirmation can be found in the belief that the 
Asuras secretly kept the moisture of the anthills (Alharva-Veda 
Sarhhita XI.3.3), which implies a reference to the subterranean 
water. In post-Yedic texts a digger of pools is said to attain 
Yanina’s world, and Yaruna himself is said to be king of the waters 
“uniqnement lorsqu’il s’agit de rites de consecration des puits, 
mares et reservoirs.” 12 

This digression was unavoidable because the methodological 
problem of how to evaluate the Rigvedic evidence in its relation to 
the later Yedic literature is one of the moot points of Yedic 
mythological studies. A strictly philological approach, such as that 
of Renou, results in an evolutionistic view which ascribes all 
notions not directly expressed in the Rig-Veda to a later develop¬ 
ment. In the light of the preceding considerations, however, it 
would seem a justifiable procedure to make—with due reserve— 
an attempt to reconstruct the Yedic cosmogonic myth by making 
use both of the Rigvedic evidence and of that of the later Yedic 
texts, such as the Brdhmanas ; in other words, by supplementing 
the very deficient data of the oldest text by those of later sources, 
which apparently are still rooted in essentially the same system 
of mythological conceptions. 

THE “FIRST CREATION” 

4. Owing to a neglect of the data found in more recent texts, the 
handbooks on Yedic mythology omit to state that we can dis¬ 
tinguish two main stages in the process of creation. Not before the 
last few decades have scholars come to recognize the fact that the 
central myth of the Rig-Veda, the fight of Xndra with the dragon 
( vrtr&IVrtrd ), is a creation myth. 13 This, however, is only the 
second stage of the cosmogony. The concentration of the Rigvedic 
poets on this part of the cosmogony exclusively is probably due to 


11 E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Strassburg, 1915), p. 26. ( Varunu , by Liiders, 
was published in Gottingen, 1959.) 

12 Visnusmfii, 41.2 (cf. 1); M.~Th. de Mallmann, Les enseignements icono- 
grapkiqnea de VAgni-Purana (Paris, 1963), p. 132. 

13 For references, see IIJ 4 (1960): 218, n. 6. In some respects, L. Buschardt, 
Vrtra, Det ritudle Damiondrab i den Vedishe SomaJcuU, Det Kgl. Danske Viden- 
skabemes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, vol. 30, no. 3 (Copenhagen, 
1945) should also be mentioned here. 
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the circumstance that this myth was of preeminent importance for 
social life, since the socioreligious ceremonies of the New Year 
festival were based on it. 

In contradistinction from this myth of the Vrtra slaying, that of 
the beginning of this world had no direct relevance for the ritual. 
Still, the frequent references to it in the ritual tests, where it 
occurs in the fixed formula “Water, forsooth, was all this in the 
beginning,” shows that this notion formed an essential part of the 
speculations on the creation of the world. Although every school 
had its own slightly divergent variant of this formula, their word¬ 
ing is on the whole identical, which shows this concept to belong 
to the oldest stock of Yajurvedic mythical tradition. In the 
Satapatha Brdhmana (VI. 8.2.3) a mantra referring to divine ‘ ‘wives’ ’ 
is explained, with an etymological pun, in the words: “the wives 
(jdnayah) verily, are the waters, for from these waters this universe 
is bom ( jdyate ).” The equation of the waters (denoted by the 
feminine plural word dpah) to wives of a god is also found in the 
Big-Veda. Clear references to the primeval waters, however, are 
only found in the last and most recent book of the Rig-Veda in the 
so-called philosophical hymns. For example, see the references to 
the “indiscriminate flood” (X.129.3), the lofty waters which con¬ 
ceived the Universe as their germ and generated the Fire god 
(X.121.7). Elsewhere, the waters are invoked as mothers (X.17.10, 
1.23.18). See especially VI.50.7, “For you are the most motherly 
physicians, mothers ( jdnitrl ) of all that stands and goes.” In the 
hymn dedicated to the cosmic architect, Visvakarman, the poet 
asks (X.82.5): “What then was that, beyond Heaven and Earth, 
beyond Devas and Asuras [that is, prior to the dualistic order of 
this world], which the waters conceived as their first embryo, in 
which all gods saw each other?” Similar passages are found in the 
Atharva- Veda (e.g., IV.2.6 and 8; XII.1.8). In view of the fact that 
the primeval waters apparently belong to the old inheritance of 
notions of the Yajur-Veda, and that similar notions are found in 
cosmogonies all over the world, it is hardly credible that the Vedic 
myth of the origin of the world from the waters is the product of 
late Vedic poets as Lfiders assumes in Varuna (p. 121). 

These primeval waters are accepted as a given fact about whose 
origin it would be useless to speculate. At most, the Vedic thinkers 
may have asked themselves the question which the poet of RS. 
X.129.6 puts about the origin of the cosmos: “Who knows whence 
it has come into existence?” According to the Brdhmanas, these 
waters are the “fundament” ( pratisthd ) of “these worlds” or of 
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the earth. 14 On the other hand, the earth is thought of as a re¬ 
ceptacle (p&tram) which encloses the subterranean waters . 15 

The emergence of the earth in these waters is the first stage of the 
cosmogony, and different theories existed about the way in which 
the earth came into being. One of them was that the earth was the 
result of a process of coagulation, an idea also foimd in Semitic 
mythology. 16 This can be compared with Jaiminiya Brahmana 
III.360, line 11, Brhad-Aranyaka Upanisad 1.2 . 2 ., and Aitareya 
Upanisad 1.3. 17 The best-known variant of this theory is the 
“Churning of the Ocean, 5 ’ which may be called a Creation myth 
insofar as the coagulation is here the result of the joined efforts of 
the Devas and the Asuras. It is not, however, found in this explicit 
form in texts anterior to the Mahabhdrata . Whether the reference 
in the Rig-Veda to the gods dancing in the sea while holding each 
others’ hands (X.72.6) has any historical connection with the 
myth of the primeval waters is notoriously a moot point. 18 

The second idea, that of the mundane egg, 19 is either connected 
with that of a coagulation of the waters or with that of a Creator. 
The first variant is met with in the version of the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana (III.360, line 7), according to which there were originally 
only the waters, the billows of which collided with each other. As a 
result of this, a golden egg came into existence and lay there for a 
hundred years of the gods. In a different version, that of the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XI.1.6.1-2), a golden egg arose from the 
heat produced by the waters as they wanted to propagate them¬ 
selves. That egg floated about for a year and in that time a man, 
Prajapati, the god of the primordial undivided world, came into 
being. He then broke the egg open but it had no foundation, 
and he floated about on that egg for another year after which 

14 Cf. Satapatha Brahmana VI.7.17, YI.8.2.2, VTI.4.1.8; Aitareya Brahmana 
III.6.4; Aitareya Upanisad 1.2. 

15 See Maitrdyaxii Samhitd 1.4.10 (p. 59, line 5) iydm v& etdsam pdiram t anayai 
°vai °nd dgrahit, Kathalca Samhitd XXXII.7 (p. 26, line 15). 

16 Cf. A. J. Wensinck, The Ideas of the Western Semites concemmg the Navel of 
the Earth f in V'erhandelingen der Koninklijke Alcademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdamy Afdeding Letterkundey n.s., 17, no. 1 (Amsterdam, 1916): 5: 
“coagulated billows of Tehom.” The same idea occurs in the Orphic cosmogony: 
“Hudor Sn ex arkhes kal hule, ex Ms epage he ge” (cf. B. H. Strieker, De Geboorte 
van Horus [Leiden, 1968], 2:142, and also A. H. Krappe, La gen&se des mythes [Paris, 

1938] , p. 256). 

17 See also murtdtaraniy prdmurchat (Sal, Br. X.5.3.3). Van Buitenen’s divergent 
interpretation of the Brh. Ar . Up. passage in JAOS 77 (1957): 91 does not seem 
preferable. 

18 See, e.g., Geldner, Festgruss Roth (1893), p. 192; Kuiper, Turner Jubilee 
Volume I (1958), p. 360, n. 21. 

19 H. Lommel, “Der Welt-ei-Mythos im Kig-Veda,” in Melanges Bally (Geneva, 

1939) , pp. 214-20. 
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beginning of the Earth, Originally it was as small as the boar's 
snout, but soon, while still floating on the surface of the Waters, 
it began to grow. This version of the cosmogony is found in all the 
schools of the Yajur-Veda 22 It is mentioned in explanation of the 
fact that whoever piles a sacrificial fire should lay some earth dug 
up by a boar (vardhavihatam) under it. In most versions it is said 
that the Creator god, Prajapati, while roaming over the Waters 
in the shape of the Wind, sees the Earth and dives into the Waters 
in the shape of a boar. As such he brings the first beginning of 
the earth to the surface. In one of the oldest texts ( Maitr. Samh .), 
however, this identification of the cosmogonic boar with Prajapati 
is lacking. It should be noted that this boar bears no name. He is 
simply the ddivardha “primordial boar" (as Kalidasa calls him in 
Raghuvamia 13.8). Only once, in one of the most recent Vedic 
texts, and in one of the last parts of it, is he given the name 
“Emusa," but tills is obviously due to the characteristic tendency 
of this text to harmonize different and eveii contradictory versions 
of myths. The fact is only mentioned because the incidental 
occurrence of this name, which belongs to an entirely different, 
non-Aryan, myth, has given ris6 to some misinterpretations. 24 In 
contradistinction from the Emusa myth, however, the cosmogonic 
boar, who seems to be identical with the “hog" (sukard) of the 
Atharva-Veda 25 may even be historically identical with the 
vardza of the Avesta, and thus have its origin in the common 
Indo-Iranian mythology (see Charpentier). 

There seems, also, to have existed a specifically Indian myth in 

28 Maitr. Samh. 1.6.3; Kdth. Samh. VIII.2; Kapisthala-Katha Samh. jVT.7; Taitt. 
Samh. VII. 1.5.1. Cf. Taitt. Brdhm. 1.2.1.3 (see also Apastamba Srauta Sutra V.1.7) 
with commentary; and Taitt. Arariyaka X.1.8. 

24 Cf. &at. Br. XIV. 1.2.11. See Kuiper, Mededelingender Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, n.s., 13, no. 7 (Amsterdam, 1950): IS. This 
view was criticized by J. Gonda in Aspects of Early Vi&nuism (Utrecht, 1954), 
pp. 139 f£. (see also Eliade, Bevue de Vhistoire des religions [1961], p. 198), but he 
disregarded the fact that in all the older Yajurvedic texts the name Emusa is 
exclusively given to the boar which occurs in a non-Aryan myth (whose central 
motif was the boiled rice, odandl), and which had a clearly demoniacal Vj*tra 
character (see also Benveniste in E. Benveniste-L. Kenou, Vrtra el Vr&ragna 
[Paris, 1934], p. 195). It is characteristic that this myth, as a parallel of the Vrtra 
myth, is associated not with the World-Father Prajapati but with Indra. Both on 
functional and on purely philological grounds an identification of the two mytho¬ 
logical boars (on which most older discussions were based, e.g., Charpentier, 
“Kleine Beitrage zur indoiranischen Mythologie,” Universitets Arsshrift [Uppsala, 
1911], pt. 2, p. 58, and which is still maintained by Gonda and Eliade) would seem 
impossible. 

2 5 11.27.2 (see also V.14.1). See IIJ 4 (1960):251 fif.; Bloomfield, SBE 42 (1897): 
306, who denied the mythical character of the allusions in these verses, seems 
to haVe underrated the religious importance of references to the cosmogony. The 
combination of suparnd and sukard in one stanza and the reference to the latter’s 
snout ( sukards tvd °khanan nasd) may be considered significant. 
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which the lotus was the symbol of the cosmos (earth and sun) 
rising from th§ primeval waters. An element of this myth, which 
the Aryans must have taken over from the autochthonous popu¬ 
lation, is the lotus leaf, which is sometimes introduced as a mere 
motif into the older cosmogonical myth and sometimes becomes an 
intrinsic part of it. The first version reads as follows: “Waters were 
the world at first, the moving ocean; Prajapati, becoming wind, 
rocked about on a lotus leaf; he could find no support; he saw that 
nest of the waters, on it he piled the fire, that became this (earth), 
then indeed did he find support.” What must have been meant by 
the expression “nest of the waters” appears from those passages 
where the moist lairs (ardrd ydnayah) of the Fire god are contrasted 
with those which “have a nest” ( kulayinih ). 26 The word “nest,” 
accordingly, seems to refer to a more solid state of aggregation (in 
the midst of the waters?). 

This passage has here been quoted in full 27 not so much because 
of the interesting initial manifestation of the Creator god as the 
Wind, as because it describes so characteristically the lack of 
“support” (pratistha), of a fixed point in this primary stage of the 
cosmogony. As for the second, contaminated, version, it can here 
be disregarded as it occurs only in a single text which dates from 
the end of the Brahmana tradition and, being composite in more 
than one respect , 28 is of no interest for our purpose. 

From the preceding passages it may be concluded that the first 
stage of the cosmogony was an undivided unity, a rudis indiges- 
taque moles, in which the instabilis tellu-s deserves particular notice. 
In some ritual speculations, it is true, Prajapati, the Father of the 
Universe, finds at last a pratistha, a support, by piling the sacrificial 
fire on the “nest of the waters .” 29 The most prominent character¬ 
istic of this primordial world remains, nevertheless, that the mun- 


26 Cf. Maitr . Samh. II.7.15 (p. 98, line 11), III.4.7 (p. 53, line 14); Kath. Samh. 
XXXIX.3 (p. 121, line 4). 

27 Translation by Keith of Taitt. Samh . V.6.4.2-3. The parallel texts Kath. 
Satiih. XXII.9 (p. 64, line 13) and Kapisthala-KathaSaihh. XXXV.3 (p. 179, line is) 
are similar. 

28 In Taitt. Brdhm. 1.1.3.5-6, Prajapati sees a lotus leaf standing in the waters. 
He then thinks: “Verily that [earth] exists on which this [lotus leaf] can be 
founded.” He then becomes a boar, dives for some earth on the bottom of the 
waters and spreads this out ( aprathayat ) on the lotus leaf. Hence the name prthivi 
for the earth. In this version the lotus leaf standing in the waters would seem to 
be a transformation of an older motif, that of the golden reed: “He who knows the 
golden reed standing in the sea—he verily is in secret Prajapati” (translation by 
Whitney of Atlmrva-Vada X.7.41). 

29 Kath. Sa?hh . XXII.9 (p. 65, line 14); Kapisthala-Katha Samh . XXXV.3 
(p. 179, iine 16); Taitt. Samh. V.6.4.2. 
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dane egg floats on the waters and that the main concern is where 
to find a fixed point, a ‘‘support.” 

There can be little doubt that this lack of a settling point is of 
essential importance in the initial stage of the cosmogony. As we 
shall see below, the appearance of a male figure in this primordial 
world is needed to create such a fixed point from which the earth 
can develop. As a mere parallel, just to underline the contrast 
between male and female in this context, the following episode 
may be quoted from the Creation myth of the Ngaju Dayaks 
(Scharer, pp. 28 ff.). As a result of an extraordinary fight between 
the two birds, there arise two boats, a golden and a jewel boat. At 
the same time a maiden and a young man come into existence. The 
maiden “gets into the golden boat and sets forth on the primeval 
waters. . . . The young man gets in the jewel boat and sets out on 
the primeval waters. Suddenly the two boats run together. The 
young man sees the maiden and his heart is seized with love for 
her. He wishes to marry her. She agrees to his request, but on 
certain conditions. They are still floating about on the primeval 
waters and have no place where they can settle. She longs to have 
such a place before she will become the young man’s wife. The 
young man is sad. Mahatala sees his distress. He makes an island 
in the primeval waters.... On the island rises the mountain 
Kangantong Gandang.” The interesting point is that the island is 
made as a result of the male and female principles meeting each 
other while floating on the surface of the primeval waters. In the 
Yedic myth the corresponding process has a more aggressive 
character but, as I hope to demonstrate, here, too, the appearance 
of a male god is the decisive factor. 

THE CREATION OF THE DUAL COSMOS 

5. Just as the Tvay in which the earth rose in the primeval waters 
is described either as an autonomous process or as the result of an 
intervention by a Creator god, just so the second stage is presented 
in two different ways. 

On the one hand we find in the Brahmanas the fixed formula, 
“These two worlds were together; they separated.” 30 Sometimes 
the idea occurs in a more elaborated form, as in the SatapatJm 
Brahmana (1.4.1.22), where it is said that the heaven was so near to 
the earth that it could be touched by the hand. It is quite in line 

30 Rig-Veda and Sdma-Veda: imau vai lokau sahd °stdm, tan vyaitdm; Yajur- 
Veda: ime vai sahd °stdm, te vyaitdm . 
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with the system of cosmic equations that we also find a variant 
form of this formula, which says that formerly Day and Night were 
connected {samMisia) and indiscriminate (avyakrta). (For example, 
see Jaim, Br. III.361, line 4, and compare it with Sat. Br. 
VIH.4.3.12, where the pair Day-Night is equated with Arya-Sudra.) 
Only rarely is the separation described as the result of the action 
of the Wind, who here again acts as the first Being and who blows 
earth and heaven apart. 31 It reminds us of the well-known philo¬ 
sophical hymn of the Big-Veda which says that in the'primordial 
world, when there was no Day or Night, the undifferentiated One 
“breathed without wind 55 (X.129.2). 

On the other hand, the separation is also described as the demi¬ 
urgic act of a god, particularly of Indra. This is the version of the 
myth that is the centra.! motif of the Rig-Veda: “Indra, after 
slaying the powers of resistance [vrirdni], pressed asunder heaven 
and earth by his greatness. 5532 The god, who “props up 55 ( stdbh 
vJb-tabh-) the vault of the sky, thereby creates this world that is 
characterized by duality, by the contrast of XJpperworld and 
Underworld, of Bevas and Asuras, of Day and Night. In this con¬ 
nection the words of the Satapatha Brahmana III.3.2.2 may be 
quoted: “twofold indeed is this [universe], there is no third. 55 Only 
seldom is this creation attributed to other gods who are mythically 
related to Indra, such as Visnu, the god of totality who creates the 
space for Indra to act, 33 or Xndra 5 s helpers, the Maruts. 

Only after slaying the “powers of resistance 55 was Indra able to 
perform his demiurgic act, to release the waters and, as some texts 
add, the sun. This is the central mythic exploit which the Rigvedie 
poets never tire of celebrating. What strikes us, however, is the 
fact that they refer to it not only as a mythic act of the primordial 
time but as something that has to be reiterated again and again. 
The poets hope and expect that Indra will again slay these powers 
as he once did in illo tempore , and the whole society seems to join 
the god in his divine fight by means of chariot races, contests, and 
potlatchlike donations. It is curious, therefore, that seldom the 
question has been asked why it is exactly this single mythic feat 
that is so infinitely repeated in the Rigvedie hymns. Only the 

31 Kath. Sa?hh. XIII. 12 (p. 193, line 12) ime vat sdha °starn, te vayur vyavdt; 
TaiU, Samh. III.4.3.1. 

32 RS. VII.23.3, cf. VT.29.5 and V.29,4, V.31.6, VI.17.7, X.89.4, X.113.4 and 5. 

33 RS. VII.99.2. Cf., e.g., Kath. Samh. XIII.3 (p. 181, line 14) Vi-fnur vd imdml 
lohdn udajayat, sa ebhyo lokebhyo °suran prdniidata. For Visnu’a role, see Indologiml 
Studies in Honor of W. Norman Brown (1962), pp. 137-5*1. For the Maruts, see 
RS. VHL94.il. 
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theory that the Big-Veda in its essence is a textbook for the cere¬ 
monies of the New Year festival would seem to provide a satis¬ 
factory explanation for the remarkably one-sided character of 
these hymns . 34 

Although the hymns often refer to the “powers of resistance 55 
in general , these are impersonated in the mythic figure of the 
dragon (dJii), who is this power to such an extent that the neuter 
word vrtrd tends to become his proper name . 35 This dragon is said 
to lie on a mountain ( pdrvaia , pdrvata gin, ddri , gin). The fact 
should be stressed (against Hillebrandt 36 ) that in the context of 
this myth the poets (with two exceptions) always refer to a single 
mountain . 37 Indra wins the salutary goods for this world either 
by slaying with his vdjra the dragon who witholds them from the 
gods (devds), or directly by piercing the mountain. Liiders (Varuna 
I, pp. 170 ff.) } rightly stresses this situation in the following words: 
“So wird denn auch in den Schilderungen des Vrtrakampfes von 
Indra immer wieder gesagt, dass er seine Angriffe gegen den Berg 
richtete, gerade als ob dieser der eigentliche Feind sei.” He points 
out that the poet of RS. 1.54.10 seems to conceive this mountain 
as a kind of stone case, which lay in the belly of the dragon (p. 172), 
and in a separate note on page 174 he writes: “Das himmlische 
Meer, in dem sich die Wasser, Soma und die Gestirne befinden, ist 
in einem Felsen, einem Steinbehalter, eingeschlossen. Daher 
kampft Indra im Vrtrakampf immer gegen den 'Berg . 5 Er ist der 
Steinverschluss der kimmlischen Wasser, den Vrtra verschlimgen 
hat. Derselbe Berg ist der Vala, aus dem die Morgenroten befreit 
werden 55 (a similar passage occurs on p. 332). 

Although Liiders’s assumption of a celestial ocean is open to 
dispute, a critical discussion of this detail would here be out of 
order. The main point is that Liiders has rightly recognized the 
situation in the fight of Indra with the dragon, whom the poets 
describe as lying either on the waters (Liiders, p. 167, n. 6) or on the 
mountain (Liiders, pp. 170 ff.). The real character of this mountain, 
however, remains unclear. Hillebrandt contemplated the possi¬ 
bility of identifying it with the Himalaya or the Hindukush 
(Vedische Mythologie , 2:161), and Liiders did not live to elaborate 


34 Cf. Hillebrandt (n. 9 above), p. 182; Kuiper, Museum 59 (1954), eol. 84; IIJ 
4 (1960):222, and 5 (1961-62):169 ff. 

35 See Benveniste-Renou (n. 24 above), pp. 95-97,-100. 

30 See n. 9 above, p. 234, passim. 

37 RS. 1.32.2 (but a plural in 1), 51.4, 54.10, 57.6; IV.21.S; V.32.1 and 2; VI.30.5; 
VIII.64.5; VII.79.4; IV.17.2. Cf. also VI.24.6; 1.73.6, etc. For the plural in IV.19.4, 
Bee below. 
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Ms idea of the stone case. 38 Neither Hillebrandt nor Liiders was 
inclined to take the equation of Vrtra and mountain ( Maitr. Samh. 
IV.5.1.([pp. 62,15]) seriously. 


THE PRIMORDIAL HI L L 

6. Some years before the publication of Liiders’s life work, it had 
been pointed out that the mountain against wMch Indra directed 
Ms assaults obviously was the primordial mountain, and that Ms 
fight against the dragon describes a stage in the process of 
Creation when “the gods, accordingly, had not yet the disposal of 
the amrta jsoma, since tMs, along with all the essentials of life (such 
as water = rasa, essence of life, and the sun=the light of life and 
the world) was still guarded in the primordial hill by the serpent 
representing the nether world. The fact that Indra wins it and 
causes the sun to rise constitutes his great Creation act, wMch is 
repeated every morning and wMch leads up every year, at the 
time of the winter solstice, to a new crisis.” 39 It might be objected 
that here the netherworld, which forms part of the dual cosmos, 
has been too rashly identified with the undivided primordial 
world. 

Taken by itself, the idea that some of the Vedio mythologems 
may have some connection with the winter solstice was no novel 
one. Ludwig had been the first to explain the Rigvedic hymns to 
Dawn ( Usas ) as referring to tMs period of the year, and Hille¬ 
brandt had adopted his idea. 40 Although tMs theory has -univer¬ 
sally been rejected, it still deserves serious consideration. 41 
Hillebrandt took a further step in that he also associated the 
Vrtra fight with the winter solstice ( Vedische Mythologie, 2:182), 
but he failed to recogmze the true character of the myth. Liiders 
on the other hand, in criticizing Hillebrandt’s view and stressing 
the character of a Creation myth, disregarded the fact that a myth 
of the creation of a primordial world tends to be perpetually 
actualized in ritual. 

When the lines quoted above were written I did not yet know 
W. Norman Brown’s article on “The Creation Myth of the Rig 

38 See Alsdorf’s remark in H. Liiders, Varuna (Gottingen, 1951), 1:332, n. 6. 

39 Museum 52 (1947), col. 200, in a review of Buschardt, Vrtra (see n. 13 above). 
See also Bijdragen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal -, Land - en Volkenkunde 
107 (1951) :72, and Mededelingen Koninhlijke Nederlandse Akademie van Weten - 
schanven, n.s.. 14 (Amsterdam, 1951): 219. 

^Ludwig, Rigmda 4 (1881):xi, and 6 (188S):173a; Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie , 1st ed. (1889), 2:26 ff., and 2d ed. (Breslau, 1927), 1:28 ff. 

See IIJ 4 (1960): 223-42. 
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Veda 55 that had appeared during the war in volume 62 of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society (1942, pp. 85 ff.), nor 
Luders’s earlier interpretation of “Der Vrtrakampf ale vedischer 
Weltschopfungsmy thus, 5 5 which was only published as late as 
1951. 42 The circumstance that similar interpretations of this myth 
were, independently from each other, published about the same 
time is a noteworthy coincidence. That the Vrtra myth is a 
Creation myth (whatever modification one may want to propose 
for tliis term itself) seems now to be generally accepted. 

The preceding brief remarks may not be superfluous since they 
provide a background for the following discussion of the “moun¬ 
tain.” In the nineteenth century the “mountains 55 were commonly 
interpreted as clouds which contained the rain. Even Oldenberg 
was still inclined to believe that this was the original meaning of 
the myth (Religion des Veda, p. 138). Never before 1947, as far as 
I can see, had the “mountain 55 been equated with the primordial 
hill, whose presence in the Rigvedic hymns had not, indeed, been 
seriously considered at all. It may, therefore, not be out of order 
to add a few words in justification of this interpretation. 

It may first be observed, then, in view of such texts as RS. 

I. 32.2: “He slew the snake lying on the mountain 55 (dhann dhim 
parvate sisriyandm), that the concept of a snake winding around 
the primordial hill is also a well-known motif in other religions, for 
example, among the Semites. 43 Second, it should be noted that in 
the Vedic tradition traces are found of an ancient belief that the 
earth and the mountain(s) originally lacked a firm foundation and 
moved about until Indra fixed them. Thus RS. 11.12.2 reads (in 
MacdonelFs translation): “Who made the widespread earth when 
quaking steadfast, Who set at rest the agitated mountains, Who 
measured out air’s middle space more widely, Who gave the sky 
support: he, men, is Indra.” In the preceding hymn we read (II. 

II. 7-8): “Evenly the earth has expanded; even the mountain 
which wanted to run, has subsided. The mountain sat down 
carefully” (cf. VI.30.3: “The mountains sat down like flies. 
Thou hast fixed [drlhani] the spaces, 0 skilful one.” X.44.8: 
“The shaking mountains and the plains he fixed”). In two 

42 See Luders, Vanina, pp. 183 ff. 

43 See Wensinek, The Navel of the Earth (n. 16 above), pp. 69 ff.; Tree and Bird 
as Cosmological Symbols in Western Asia (ibid.[1921]), p. 13. For Greece, see Harrison 
(n. 21 above), pp. 320 ff.: “when we remember that the omphalos is the very seat 
and symbol of the Earth-Mother, that hers was the oracle and hers the holy 
oracular snake that Apollo slew.” Cf. also Eliade, Traits d’histoire des religions 
(Paris, 1963), pp. 250 ff. 
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Brdhmanas of the Yajur-Veda, there occurs a passage which* 
although containing an element that is foreign to the Rigvedic 
passages quoted, still also throws some light on this belief: 44 
“Verily, the mountains were this first offspring of Prajapati. They 
were winged. They continuously flew away wherever they wanted. 
Now this earth was at that time loose 5 (Sithird, siihild). Indra cut 
off the wings of these [mountains], with them he used her. The 
wings became thunder-clouds. Therefore they commonly hover 
towards a mountain for it is then origin. 55 Whether or not the 
“wings of the mountains 55 are an ancient element of the myth is of 
little import in this connection. The central motif in any case, 
which the Big-Veda and the Brdhmanas have in common, is that 
Indra fixed (i adrmhat , cf. drlh&ni above) the earth or the moun¬ 
tain^). This recurs in such a yajus as “Thou art firm ( dhruvdm ), 
do thou make the earth firm (drmho)” in Vdjasaneyi Samhitd 

I. 17, and in such ritual speculations as the following (Sat. Br. 

II. 1.1.8-10): “He then brings pebbles. Now the gods and the 
Asuras, both of them sprung from Prajapati, once contended for 
superiority. This earth was then trembling like a lotus-leaf; for 
the wind was tossing it hither and thither: now it came near the 
gods, now it came near the Asuras. When it came near the gods, 
(9) they said, 'Come, let us steady this resting-place [imdm 
pratisth&m drmha?nahai ]; and when firm and steady [dhruvdyam 
dsiihildydm ], let ns set the two fires on it; whereupon we will 
exclude our enemies from any share in it. 5 (10) Accordingly, in 
like manner as one would stretch a skin by means of wooden pins, 
they fastened down this resting-place; and it formed a firm and 
steady resting-place 55 (translation by Eggeling). 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this study to enter into a 
more detailed discussion of the primordial hill and its symbolic 
representation on the sacrificial place by the fire altar ( vedi ). It is 
hoped, however, that the preceding observations have made it 
sufficiently clear that, in spite of the difference between the various 
versions in which this mythic concept is represented, there is a 
fundamental notion that is common to both forms of the myth, 
namely to that of the instabilis terra (conceived either as the cosmic 
egg or as the mud which the boar brought up on his snout from 
the bottom of the waters) and to that of the primordial hill which 
lacked a “foundation 55 and had to be fixed. By combining the 
various data we get the following picture: In the beginning there 
was only a small hill, floating on the surface of the waters. From 

44 Maitr. Samh. 1.10.13 (p. 152, line 12); Kath.Samh. XXXVI.7 (p. 74, line 5). 
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it the earth expanded in all directions (aprathata). By piercing this 
“mountain,” in which the germs of all life were contained, Indra 
at the same time made it firmly rooted in the bottom of the waters. 
Since this mountain was the cosmic center, the central point of the 
earth, the whole earth became thereby “firm and steady” (clhruvd, 
dMthild ). Thus the cosmic mountain not only was the origin of the 
earth but also came to function as the “peg” which secured the 
earth a firm support ( pratisthd ). This idea still survives in the later 
literature, where Mount Mandara as the cosmic pivot is called 
“Indra’s peg” (Indrcikila) and the concept of a “mountain function¬ 
ing as a peg” is expressed by the term kiladri , 45 The word “earth- 
peg” {lm-kila) for “mountain” has its parallel in Java where the 
name paku buwana , “peg of the world,” is for the same reason 
given to the hill Tidar, north of the Borobudur. 

COSMOGONY AND CONCEPTION 

7. It need hardly be mentioned that such notions about the origin 
of the world as described above on the basis of the Old Indian data 
are far from rare. In the very instructive material collected by 
A. J. Wensinck from the literature of the Western Semites one 
meets with such passages as the following (from an Arabic source): 
“Forty years before Allah created the heavens and earth the Ka’ba 
was a dry spot floating on the water and from it the world has 
been spread out.” Although the purpose of the present study ex¬ 
cludes a comparison with other mythologies, an exception must be 
made for the words in which the Syrian, Jacob of Edessa, described 
the primeval waters and the earth, before the cosmogony: “Scrip¬ 
ture says: 'The earth was invisible 5 because of Tehom 'which w r as 
stagnant and surrounded it on six sides like the embryo which is 
surrounded by the membrane in its mother’s womb.” Similarly a 
Jewish source likened the beginning of the world to an embryo: 
“The holy one created the world like an embryo. Like the embryo 
proceeds from the navel onwards, so God began to create the 
world proceeding from its navel onwards and from there it was 
spread out in different directions.” 46 As these passages show, 
people sometimes interpreted the cosmogonic myth of their sacred 
tradition in terms of a cosmic conception, as we have seen on the 
preceding pages. 

45 See Johnston’s note on Buddhacarita 1.21 in The Buddhacarita , ed. E. H. 
Johnston (Calcutta, 1936), pt. 2, p. 6, n. 21. 

46 Wensinck, The Navel of the Earth (n. 16 above), pp. 18, 3, 19. 
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It can hardly be denied, indeed, that the Indian myth of the 
beginning of the world shows some resemblance to the conception 
of a human being. The question may be raised if this is due to a 
mere coincidence. The evidence of another mythology, which is to 
be discussed below, shows that this possibility must be ruled out. 
At this point, however, some preliminary remarks would seem 
required in order to prevent at least some of the misunderstandings 
that may arise here from the very outset. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt about the cosmogonic 
myth being the conventionalized form in which a society tries to 
give an account of the world it lives in. In other words, myth, like 
religion as a whole, forms part of the total culture. On the other 
hand, although cultural anthropologists rightly stress the close 
connections that exist between the social organization and religion 
(for which Scharer’s book may be cited as a classical instance), this 
does not account for the specific form of the cosmogonic myth. A 
dual system, for instance, may be found to underlie both the social 
organization and the mythology of a given society, and within the 
framework of this system the idea of the unity of the opposed 
moieties, that is, of the totality, may be emphasized. But, even if 
one should be willing to accept the theory that the mythology is 
here only a projection of the social reality, this reality cannot be 
said to throw any light on the concept of a primordial unity con¬ 
ceived as a world-egg. 

A simple illustration of what is meant is the role of Visnu in 
Indian mythology. It has been argued that at the same time Indra 
created the dual organization of the cosmos as upper world and 
netherworld Visnu arose as the personification of the unity of the 
two parts, that is, of the cosmic totality. For this reason he has in 
later times two emblems, namely, the celestial bird, Garuda, and 
the underworld snake, Sesa, who symbolize his identity with both 
parts of the cosmos. In Vedic time Indra had continuously to re¬ 
peat his primordial exploit and to reiterate his Creation act. The 
evidence of the texts would seem to suggest the conclusion that 
this took place at the beginning of each new year. If this is true, the 
obvious implication is that in the preceding days the world had 
fallen back into a state of indiscriminate unity which corresponded 
to the primordial world. In the mythology of later Hinduism-this 
concept has been enlarged to gigantic proportions in the theory of 
the world years (yugas), after which the whole world was destroyed 
with all the gods, the only remaining one being Visnu who, lying 
reclined on his snake, slept on the surface of the primeval waters, 
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which had resumed their rights. Now, when religion is viewed in 
the light of the social organization, the social importance of a 
mythical figure who impersonates the totality can easily be under¬ 
stood. It would, however, seem hard to explain how the social fact 
of the unity of a community could have engendered the religious 
notion of a primordial god existing in the void. On the other hand, 
there is no denying that in many respects there is a strong inter¬ 
dependence between myth and social organization. 

In the second place, it is obviously necessary to distinguish in 
the cosmogonic myths between notions connected with confine¬ 
ment such as the umbilical cord, which must have been known to 
every adult, and notions concerning the prenatal state of the 
embryo. If a person can have any idea at all about his prenatal 
life, which is the fundamental problem to be discussed here, it can 
only have been received by way of introspection, that is as a 
recollection of a very early stage of his own existence, the memory 
of which is still present in his subconscious (or sometimes, perhaps, 
conscious) mind. The question that arises with regard to this 
possible category of prenatal notions is whether an anamnesis of 
one’s prenatal state is possible. 

Just to place this question in its proper religious context, it may 
be useful to quote what Eliade wrote on page 181 in his article on 
“Cosmogonic Myth and 'Sacred History’ ” (see n. 1) with respect 
to the initiation among the Aranda: “Such a terrestrial and para¬ 
disiacal primordiality—which constitutes both a history and a 
propaedeutic—is the one that interests the Aranda. In this mythi¬ 
cal time man became what he is today; not only because he was 
then shaped and instructed by the ancestors but also because he 
has to repeat continuously everything that the ancestors did in 
illo tempore. The myths disclose this sacred and creative history. 
Moreover, through initiation, every young Aranda not only learns 
what happened in principio, but ultimately discovers that he was 
already there , that somehow he participated in those glorious 
events. The initiation brings about an anamnesis. At the end of the 
ceremony, the novice finds out that the hero of the myths just 
communicated to him is himself.” 

The sense in which the word “anamnesis” is used in the last two 
paragraphs is obviously not entirely the same. For the present 
moment, therefore, it may be useful to distinguish between two 
notions covered by this term. On one hand we are concerned with 
the question of whether it is conceivable that some individuals 
may, through direct anamnesis of their own prenatal life, have 
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read this into (or, recognized it in) the cosmogonic myth of their 
sacred tradition. On the other hand, in the case of the young 
Aranda as interpreted by Eliade, it might be better to speak of an 
indirect anamnesis, which enables the novice to identify himself 
with the hero of the primordial world. If it can be shown that an 
anamnesis of the first type is possible and does actually occur, this 
might throw some light on the psychic mechanism by which that 
of the second type, the indirect one, can take place. In that case, 
indeed, it might be argued that the novice can identify himself with 
the primordial hero owing to the fact that the myth functions as a 
generalised picture of everyone’s prenatal state, and that via the 
myth, every novice is thus brought into contact with his own pre¬ 
natal existence, without, however, being aware of it. 

It follows, in the third place, that it will be necessary to distin¬ 
guish between two problems: that of a possible function of the 
cosmogonic myth of helping an individual to reexperience his own 
conception and thus, in a way, start his life again, and the 
naturally very complex question as to whether (and if so, how) a 
myth, which forms pa,rt of a whole culture and, as such, is con¬ 
ventionalized, can be explained as originating in the personal 
anamnesis of a single individual, in short, the problem of the 
origin of the myth. 

8. The chief difficulty which besets a student of Indian religion 
when he hazards to put these questions is not so much that he 
ventures upon entering a field in which he is a layman, as that 
experts are themselves still far from having arrived at an agree¬ 
ment. This is the main reason that has withheld me, for nearly 
twenty years, from overtly formulating this as a problem worthy 
of consideration. 

The moot point with which we are here confronted is that of 
prenatal consciousness. Exactly twenty years ago Nandor Fodor 
published his book The Search for the Beloved 47 in which, elaborat¬ 
ing Rank’s ideas about Das Trauma der Gehurt , 48 he pointed out 
that events which have taken place during the prenatal period 
apparently have been recorded by the embryo and can be repro¬ 
duced in dreams in his postnatal adult life. The idea that man 
carries with him throughout his lifetime the recordings of non- 
sensory perception from his prenatal life obviously conflicts 


47 Nandor Fodor, The Search for the Beloved: A Clinical Investigation of the 
Trauma of Birth arid Prenatal Conditioning (New York, 1949), viii+400 pp. 

48 Otto Bank, Dae Trauma der Geburt und seine Bedeutung fiXr die Psychoana¬ 
lyse) Internationale psyehoanalytisehe Bibliothek, vol. 14 (Leipzig, 1924), 207 pp. 
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seriously with the current assumption of psychologists that con¬ 
sciousness only begins to develop after birth, along with the de¬ 
velopment of the organs of sense. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that psychologists have expressed their disbelief for this very 
reason. Accepting the possibility of prenatal nonsensory perception 
involves, indeed, a drastic change in one’s general outlook on the 
problem of human consciousness. Not only the psychologists, how¬ 
ever, but also the large majority of psychiatrists have so far felt 
unable to accept the conclusions at which Fodor had arrived in his 
psychotherapeutical practice. On the other hand, investigations in 
the field of prenatal psychology have since been continued, not only 
in the United States but also in England, the Netherlands and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The difficulty that faces the student oFthe history of religions 
is that, being an outsider, he is not entitled to take a position in 
this dispute. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
possibility of reexperiencing one’s own conception might be of the 
greatest importance for our interpretation of religious phenomena, 
and particularly of cosmogonic myths. To illustrate this it will be 
sufficient to quote here the words in which a Dutch psychothera¬ 
pist, after stating that “the faculty of recollection is connected with 
the ovum and not with the spermatozoon,” summarizes the first 
recollections of the ovum as they are reproduced in the dreams of 
adults. The ovum “has come out of the ovary and is quietly waiting 
for things to happen. In Freud’s terminology we have to do with a 
state of oceanic feelings. The ovum has the feeling of bobbing 
about, as it were, on a large expanse of water and simultaneously 
of being part of this water. One cannot yet speak of a real con¬ 
sciousness. There only exists an experience of infinity and of the 
ovum being part of this infinity. . . . This experience is often 
depicted in dreams by large waters, also by notions of collectivity, 
such as a group, a community, etc., cleanly suggesting a corre¬ 
sponding ovarial experience, accordingly an experience of the time 
before ovulation. No recordings are known about spermatozoa” 
at this stage. 49 

It is, of course, quite in line with the best traditions of modern 
science that in such a controversial problem, in which the basic 
assumptions of a discipline are being questioned, the dispute may 


49 M. Lietaert Peerbolte, Prenatal Dynamics (Leiden, 1954), p. 176; and The 
Orgastical Experience of Space and Metapsydialogic Psydiagogy (Leiden, 1955), 
pp. 18 ff. 
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go on for many years to come, and that it will be a long time before 
an agreement is reached. On the other hand, in some forms of 
modern art, such as painting and poetry, elements occur which 
can be interpreted as reflecting prenatal experiences, and some art 
critics as well as artists appear to be quite aware of this aspect and 
of the importance of the psychiatric theory. The main trouble for 
the outsider is that the psychologists do not seem to be very much 
interested in a discussion of the psychiatric evidence, as a result of 
which an agreement on a scientific level may indefinitely be post¬ 
poned. Therefore, the only thing that can be done pending the 
question is to formulate provisionally the problem which naturally 
arises for the student of archaic cosmogonic myths. 

In doing so, I may point out that in the Indian cultural tradi¬ 
tion, in which some individuals believe, and are believed, to have a 
recollection of a former existence, a remembrance of one’s own 
prenatal life is not at variance with the general cultural pattern. 
Although this does not in the least decide the scientific problem 
referred to, the descriptions in literary works of what their authors 
considered to be a direct anamnesis of their prenatal existence show 
that if one tries to interpret some data in the light of the theory 
elaborated by Fodor, Lietaert Peerbolte and others, one is not 
guilty of misrepresenting facts in the context of the culture con¬ 
cerned. Although it must he conceded that in India the cultural 
emphasis is on former existences rather than on prenatal life, an 
instance of such a (supposed or actual) recollection is found in a 
poem ascribed to the Tamil mystic Maiiikkavacakar, who is sup¬ 
posed to have lived about the ninth century a.d. The lines 11-25 of 
the fourth hymn of the Tiruvamkam (which Reverend Pope, for 
some mysterious reason, has chosen not to translate in his well- 
known edition) run as follows: “From elephant to ant, in the defect¬ 
less births, having gone through the effects of karma, In the birth 
as a human being, in the mother’s womb, having gone through the 
attacks of boundless worms, In the first month having gone through 
the dual state [meaning an uncertainty whether or not the embryo 
will develop?], In the second month having gone through [perhaps, 
one birthi?], In the third month having gone through wanton¬ 
ness, In the fourth month having gone through great difficulties, 
In the fifth month having escaped from the springing lymph, In 
the seventh month having gone through the lowering of the earth 
[meaning uterus?], In the eighth month having gone through 
difficulties, Having gone through the pains which arose in the ninth 
month, In the proper tenth month, having gone through the 
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sorrowful sea of miseries, experienced along with my mother.” 50 
Unlike this passage, which pretends to describe a direct personal 
recollection, those found in Buddhist literature which refer to the 
doctrine of the Bodhisattva’s conscious entry into the womb 
(garbhdvakrdnti) and his conscious existence in the womb are only 
of secondary importance. 51 

Instances of a possible indirect anamnesis are of lesser interest 
because in these cases the author describes his experience in terms 
of the traditional concepts of his religion. It is true that what he 
describes within this conventional context is apparently his per¬ 
sonal experience, but a possible interpretation of it as an anamnesis 
of prenatal life finds no support in this context. One is reminded, 
of course, of such well-known passages as Rig-Veda VII.88.3, 
where Vasistha, addressing his god, Varuna, records how he has 
entered the god’s subterranean jjalace and has been initiated by 
the god: “When Varuna and I mount the boat and propel it to the 
midst of the ocean, when we move across the waters’ ridges, we 
waver in the swing.” Here the seer is in the presence of the god 
of the undivided primordial world. 52 It seems as though the seer 
cannot receive his final vision until the god has placed him in the 
boat (cf. verse 4: “Varuna placed Vasistha in the boat; the well¬ 
working [god] has made him an fsi [seer] by his mighty powers”). 
In the light of the description of the oceanic feelings given in the 
modern psychiatric literature, it would seem interesting that the 
poet Vasistha here refers to his “rocking” or “swinging” 
(inkhayavahai ) on the waves. In contradistinction from the Tamil 
mystic, however, who probably lived some two thousand years 
later, tills Vedie seer was apparently unaware of any possible 
connection between his mystic vision and his own prenatal life. 
The modern student of Vedic religion nmy consider the possibility 


50 The passage presents many serious difficulties, which may have withheld 
Reverend Pope from translating it. For the translation given here I profited much 
from the expert knowledge of Mr. A. Govindankutty, who is working at the Kern 
Institute. The translations of individual words which Pope gives in the “Lexicon 
and Concordance” to his edition mostly reflect an entirely different understanding 
of what the poet meant to say in the separate lines. The translation by H. W. 
Schomems, Die Hymnen des Mdniklca- Vd&aga ( TiruvdJctga ), Religiose Sthmnen der 
Volker (Jena, 1923), p. 17, again differs in many respects. 

61 See, e.g., the commentaries on Vasubandhu’s AbhidharmakoSa 3 in Louis de la 
Vallee Poussin, trans., L ’ A bhidh arm a kosa de Vaavbandhu , troisilme chajntre (Paris/ 
Louvain, 1926), pp, 54 ff., where a number of references to parallel sources are 
given. I owe this information to my colleague, Prof. D. Seyfort Ruegg. Also, see 
Alex Wayman, IIJ 3 (1959): 64, 70, on the ten “states of womb.” 

52 For this interpretation of the character of Varuna, see, e.g., IIJ 8 (1964): 
110 ff. 
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that the mythological figure of Vanina as the god of the pri¬ 
mordial world could psychologically function for the devotee as a 
means of getting into contact with the earliest layers of his per¬ 
sonality and of reexperiencing his own prenatal state, but this is 
bound to remain an interpretation that admits of no objective 
verification. 

In the light of the current parallelism between myth and ritual, 
however, it should be noted that in the Vedic ritual of the initiation 
(diksd), the diksita must again become an embryo (Sat. Br . III. 
1.3.28) in order to be reborn. The dangerous and inauspicious 
character of the diksita while being tied (which is expressly stated 
in Kdth. Samh . XXIII.6: p. 81, 11 and Maitr . SamhlU.QJ: p. 69, 
11) must probably be explained from his being in Varuna’s realm. 53 
The same notion of rebirth also underlies the statement of the 
ritual texts that the saerificer by sacrificing regenerates his own 
self (Sat. I?r.VII.2.1.6). There is, however, no myth which directly 
refers to this previous stage in the womb, nor is there any associa¬ 
tion of the cosmogonic myth with the birth of an individual, such 
as is found in Hawaii. Here the Hawaiian creation chant, Kumu- 
lipo, is sung when the princess is with child until the child is born. 54 

9. In the fourth and fifth sections of this study an attempt was 
made to demonstrate that the Vedic cosmogonical myth comprises 
two different stages: first, that of an undivided primordial world 
which consisted of “the waters’’ and the beginning of the earth 
floating on the surface of them; second, that inaugurated by Indra’s 
throwing his weapon, the vdjra, against the dragon or the mountain 
itself, which thereby became firmly founded. 

If the interpretation of tills act as a second stage of creation is 
accepted, the strongly aggressive character of Indra’s deed, and 
the necessity of overcoming a strong “power of resistance” 
( vrtrd ), impersonated by the dragon as guardian of that mountain, 
remains remarkable. It has further been inferred from the Rigvedic 
texts that it was this second stage that played a predominant role 
in the cult, inasmuch as the annual ceremonies which aimed at a 
renewal of life were a ritual reenactment of this primordial Creation 
act. For Vedic society, accordingly, this “breaking of the resist¬ 
ance” (vrtrahdtya) was the main mythic event, which conditioned 
a renewal of the world and the individuals, and in the (presumably 
annual) ceremonies this renovation was brought about by con¬ 
tests and fights which imitated the primordial combat of the god. 

53 Cf., e.g., Heesterman, IIJ 3 (1959): 251. 

64 Eli&de, Aspects du mythe. Editions Gallimard (1903), p. 35. 
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According to the psychiatrists quoted above, some dreams pro¬ 
duced during the psychoanalytic treatment of patients point to 
oceanic feelings of “bobbing on the waves. 55 While in the earlier 
psychoanalytic literature this had been explained as a recording of 
the embryo being surrounded by the amniotic water, the study of 
prenatal dream material has led to the conclusion that these 
oceanic feelings must be traced back to the state of the ovum be¬ 
tween ovulation and fertilization. Attention has further been 
drawn to a parallelism between these feelings and the psychic state 
which the mystic Eckehardt described in the words: “one is as 
empty as one was before one existed. 5555 

If we assume, then, by way of a working hypothesis, that the 
first stage of the cosmogonic myth is “somehow related 5556 to the 
oceanic feelings which the ovum seems to have recorded in its state 
between ovulation and fertilization, the question naturally arises 
if Indra 5 s fight against the “mountain 55 may correspond to the 
fertilizing activity of the spermatozoon. It would not be difficult 
to interpret in this light the vdjrci , which penetrates the mountain 
and opens it, whereas there is hardly any detail in the Indian 
cosmogony that points to the Oedipus complex of the orthodox 
Freudian psychoanalysis. Some passages might be quoted that are 
particularly interesting in this respect (e.g. Taitt. Samfi . II.5.3.2.): 
“When Indra had slain Vrtra , his power and strength [indriydm 
virydm] went into the earth; this became the plants and roots. 55 
In this connection, such specific details as the riveting of the 
mountain or earth, which floated about on the waters, may be 
significant. In case one looks for an equivalent in prenatal ex¬ 
perience, the parallelism with the embedment of the fertilized ovum 
is obvious. That the fertilization is expressed in the mythological 
symbolism by Indra 5 s fight against the mountain is not surprising. 
It is, indeed, a well-known fact that the spermatozoon has to 
overcome a strong resistance by dissolving the hormonal liquids 
that surround the ovum. 57 In conception-dreams the ovum ap¬ 
pears sometimes to have recorded this process as an aggressiveness 
on the part of the spermatozoon, which may result in a shoeklike 
experience of the conception. 58 

65 Lietaert Peerbolte, Prenatal Dynamics, pp. 176 ff.; also Nandor Fodor, New 
Approaches to Dream Interpretation (New York, 1951), p. 94. 

50 For these words, see below. 

6 7 Recent experiments with fertilization of ova extra uterum (see R. G. Edwards, 
R. D. Bavister, and P. C. Steptoe in Nature , February 15, 1969) provide a striking 
illustration. 

68 For the conception-shock, see Lietaert Peerbolte, Prenatal Dynamics, p. 79 
(“there must be some shock, some thrill in conception”) and pp. 165 ff., and Orgas- 
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On the other hand, the killing of a dragon as a heroic exploit is a 
widespread mythic motif, and there would be no reason to dwell 
on it so long as it is considered exclusively in the light of mytholo¬ 
gy. In the preceding, purely mythological, interpretation of the 
Rigvedic data, the aggressive character of both India’s fight by 
which he created Life and the social contests which aimed at a 
renewal of this Life could be accepted as facts. The task that is now 
incumbent on me, however, is not only to test the tentative theory 
that India’s opening of the mountain is the mythological equiva¬ 
lent of conception (for which Indra’s riveting of the floating earth 
may serve as an interesting indication), but also to provide some 
evidence for the assumption that the fertilization of the ovum 
can actually be represented in a symbolic way as an aggressive 
act. In this connection it may be remarked that the vague terms 
“equivalent” and “related” are here purposely used to leave the 
question as to the specific character of this “relation” open in this 
stage of our investigation. 

In this respect a reference to parallel myths of a hero’s fight with 
a dragon would obviously be of no avail. Instead, it may be useful 
to consider more closely a ritual in which the fertilization of the 
ovum would seem to be symbolically reenacted. This is the dance 
which is still performed among the Toba-Batak when the god 
Pane na Bolon has completed his circular course and a new year 
will begin. 

10. The main features of this “magic-religious dramatization of 
the Total’ cosmic renewal” are here briefly summarized from an 
eyewitness account of it. 59 

On an open space a double square (one crosswise in the other) 
is drawn with flour in such a way that the eight comers thus ob¬ 
tained correspond to the eight points of the compass. On each of 
the eight points a symbol of the Tree of Life is drawn. The double 
square, which represents the middle world, shows the three colors 
(white, red, and black) that are symbolic of the three worlds. In the 
center of this cosmic symbol there is a drawing of a small tortoise 
(the naga hurma di iano ), which represents the underworld deity. 
In the center of this naga, again, there is a circle, which accordingly 
is the most central point of this representation of the cosmos, and 
in this circle an egg is placed. Nearby, in a basket filled with rice, 


Heal Experience, p. 27 (“the coneeptional attack”), p. 38 (the spermatozoon a$ 
‘‘‘the enemy of the ovum”); Fodor, New Approaches , pp. 95 ff. 

59 Ph. L. Tobing, The Structure of the Toba-Batak Belief in the High God 
(Amsterdam, 1956), pp. 168 ff., 173. 
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stands the tunggal panaluan, the tree of life, which, as a trinity, 
represente under-, middle-, and upperworld (as described on p. 
155). There are three priests (datu). After a communal dance before 
the tunggal parialuan the first datu starts dancing and, after finally 
having taken the twigged pandluan , goes around all the points of 
the octagon drawn on the soil, then to the naga in the center, 
where he acts like a woman in childbirth. At last he replaces the 
iunggai panaluan in the basket. This first dance Tobing interprets 
as a “magic-religions dramatization of the vegetation, the inciting 
of the underworld to help bring forth a rich harvest in the current 
[new?] year 53 (p. 170). While this datu identifies himself with the 
naga, the underworld aspect of the High Clod, the second datu 
represents the High God as Pangulubalang, the middle world. He 
also, after making dancing movements, at last seises the iunggai 
pandluan and performs a, circular course around the octagon and 
finally replaces the staff in the basket. “The meaning of this dame© 
is a renewal of the bond with the Pangulubalang, consequently a 
magic-religious renewal of the middleworld for the sake of the 
community 55 (p. 172). In the same way Tobing explains the third 
datu as representing the High God as the upperworld, and Ms 
dance as aiming at the provoking of rain in the new year. 

Finally the first datu reappears (pp. 172 ff.): “After the customary 
invocations he let the tunggal panaluan drink palm-wine, rubbed 
fish, meat, etc. on it, poured water on it and then he moved 
away from it, dancing and hopping all the time. Then he seised 
it, moved it to and fro, and then up and down, performing 
the circular course. Then he caressed it like a child, pressed it 
against Ms ear and uttered a loud cry: * Muau , musu , mum" 
[enemy]. Palm-wine was drank, fish and meat were eagerly eaten. 
At last he fixed Ms eyes on the egg in the center of the octagon, 
aimed the staff at it several times and then ran to the center and 
pierced the egg with it. Then he moved away, tMs time without 
the staff, whereupon the assistants killed the dog and the hen. 
With these dead animals, the fruits, etc., the lines of the octagon 
and the naga-drawing were wiped out, while the altar, the pus- 
taha, the lance, the porhalaan, etc. were taken away. Thus the 
ceremony ended. 55 According to Tobing (p. 173), the staff in tMs 
last dance represents the High God in Ms totality of under-, 
middle- and upperworld. The donee, a combination of three pre¬ 
ceding ones, is “a magic-religious dramatization of the 'total 5 
cosmic renewal, but also of the cosmic destruction, as the two are 
inherent. ... The end of the year is the cosmic destruction end 
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renewal at the same time. The tree of life dies, a new one de¬ 
velops from the same trunk, nourished by the fruit fallen from the 
old tree.” Tobing points to “the essential oneness of myth, rite and 
magic.” There is a “symbolical destruction of the cosmos, the 
community included,” and renewal by the planting of the same 
tunggal panaluan, which has been in the possession of the commu¬ 
nity from generation to generation, but which is now decorated 
with young leaves. 

All this may be perfectly correct but it leaves the meaning of the 
egg in the very center of this symbolical Universe unexplained. 
Tobing only remarks that it “no doubt symbolizes the fruit of the 
old tree of life and consequently it is a representation of the new 
cosmic life” (p. 173). That it symbolizes new life can be hardly 
doubted (cf. e.g., Eliade, Traite , p. 354), but if it represents the fruit 
of the tree of life why is an egg chosen as a symbol, and why has 
the daiu , after having moved the staff in a way that might be a 
symbolic representation of the coitus, to pierce it in the last and 
most dramatic moment of the ceremony? This final climax, the 
planting of the Tree of Life in the egg, rather suggests the idea of a 
cosmic conception, a reenacting of the primordial fertilization of 
the world-egg. 

In that case the “rebirth” of the cosmos and the community 
would have to be induced by a new conception, as the first stage 
of a new world and new life. This notion, it is true, is not reported 
to be current among the Toba-Batak. On the other hand, if this 
supposition is correct (and it is, I think, the best way in which the 
central role of the egg can be explained) we have to face the conse¬ 
quence that such a symbolical fertilization of the world-egg is 
inconceivable unless there was in the past an intuitive knowledge 
of how the human conception comes about, that is, a direct 
anamnesis. Anyway, the element of aggressiveness in this planting 
of the “new” Tree of Life, and in general, the close connection 
between destruction and renewal should be noted. The ritual is 
instructive in connection with Indra’s Creation act. 

11. If, by way of hypothesis, we relate Indra’s fight with the 
dragon “Resistance” to the struggle of the spermatozoon to con¬ 
quer the “resistance” of the ovum, some further questions arise. 
The analysis of conception dreams has also brought to light the 
existence of a strong libidinous connection between the ovum and 
the maternal psyche before the conception. 60 In psychopathologi- 
cal cases there are indications of a fixation of the embryo's psyche 

60 Lietaert Peerbolte, Prenatal Dynamics , pp. 62 £f. 

2 
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to that of the mother and to the every, which causes the fertilisa¬ 
tion to b© experienced as a traumatic shock. Against this back¬ 
ground the fact that in some myths not only the dragon but also 
Ms mother has to be killed may become meaningful. 

In the Rig-Veda we twice find a reference to the mother of 
Vrfcra. The clearest passage is 1.32.9: “Of declining strength was 
Yrtra’s mother, for Indra had thrown Ms weapon upon her. Above 
was the mother, the son was under. The Dlfnu lies like a cow with 
her calf.” Although a different view has long been defended, it 
cannot be doubted that d&nu is a term inherited from the Indo- 
Iranian religious language for “stream/ 5 with special reference to 
the primeval waters. 61 The dragon, therefore, could be called “the 
son of D&mi” (Danavd), although he is also himself called D&nu , 
as an impersonation of these waters. In 111.30.8 one may hesitate 
between translating “Thou hast crushed, 0 much-invoked Indra, 
the handless one who lives together with [Ms mother] D&nu 55 or 
“who lived together with the primeval stream/ 5 but the first 
translation is more plausible. 

In view of the small number of references to tMs mother D&nu 
(to which the mother Danay&, mentioned in such later texts as 
the Satapatha Brahmana and the Mahdbharata , does not lend much 
material support), it is quite intelligible that some scholars have 
explained her as the product of the fantasy of later poets. 62 Yet, 
we cannot entirely rule out the possibility that the concept of a 
mother of the dragon is rooted in the mythology of a remote 
preMstoric past. In Iran the dragon Azdah&k has also a mother, 
Otak, 63 and in the Old English epic Beowulf the hero first slays the 
monster Grendel Mmself (lines 710 £f.) but then, as the latter’s 
mother takes revenge, he has to fight under water with “the mother 
of Grendel, a monstrous hag, doomed to dwell in evil waters and 
icy streams 55 (lines 1259-81). She is depicted as one of the “sea- 
dragons 55 or “serpents 55 (lines 1426, 1430). 

It is mostly admitted that tMs heroic exploit of the epic has a 

61 Cf. especially in Avestan: Aogomadaeca 77, “a river springing from the deep 
[namely, of the earth].” See Otto Paul, Warier und Sachen 20 (1939):1 ff.; Stig 
Wikander, Vayu (Uppsala/Leipzig, 1941), 1:211; E. Benveniste, Etudes but la 
langue oss&te (Paris, 1959), pp. 118 ff. (esp. p. 120). Por Vedic d&nu, see, e.g., 
Bergaigne, Religion vSdique, 2: 203, 220 ft.; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 158; 
A. Minard, Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique 56 (1961); 61; and Kenou, Etudes 
vldiques et pdnineennes 16 (1967): 55. 

02 Cf. Renou, Vftra et VrQragna, p. 157: “ ‘reposant avec les Danu’ qui pent 
etre grammaticalement entendu ‘avec la Danu’: toute la 16gende de la mkre de 
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mythic origin. In this connection it is noted that in the Old 
Icelandic Hrolfs Saga Krdka a similar monster is said to have 
twice assaulted, about the yuletide (accordingly in midwinter), 
King Hrolf’s hall, until in the third winter it is slain by the hero 
Bq3varr, This detail is particularly interesting because in West 
Cornwall the period between Christmas Day and Twelfth Night is 
still celebrated by guise dancing, the streets of Saint Ives and the 
villages around Penzance being nightly paraded by parties of young 
people attired in strange costumes. Down to a hundred years ago, 
however, the guise dancers in Cornwall, as also in Scotland, used 
to enter the kitchens of the larger houses and to act there the old 
play of Saint George and the Dragon , hundreds of versions of which 
are found all over Great Britain. 64 Such data from the Germanic 
world may lend some support to the theory that in Yedic India 
Vrtra had to be slain at the beginning of every new year, as a re¬ 
enactment of the Creation. 

As for the mythological significance of the dragon’s mother, 
however, it must be admitted that in the Vedic myth we are moving 
on insecure ground since the evidence is very scarce. The myth of 
Xndra’s killing DAnu , indeed, admits of two possible interpreta¬ 
tions. On the one hand, it might be argued that the phrase “son of 
the primeval stream” has given rise to the notion of a mother 
that bears the name DAnu , in much the same way as in later times 
the Bigvedic word Sdcipati (“Lord of the power,”) mostly used as 
to epithet of Indra’s, was reinterpreted as “Husband of Sad” and 
thus generated the figure Sad, wife of Xndra. After all, the terms 
vrtrdputrd (“having Vrtra for a son”) and sAh (“procreating 
mother”) only occur in a single stanza of a relatively late hymn and 
may have been peculiar to the phraseology of a single late poet, 
who took the relation of the dragon to the waters that begot him 
more literally than others did. But then there still remains the 
entirely different question as to why this mother had also to be 
killed, and this is not so easily answered. If, on the other hand, 
we assume, in spite of the very meager textual evidence, that the 
killing of the mother of the dragon is a very old element of the 
myth, which can typologically be paralleled to the killing of 
GrendeFs mother, it would be possible to point to the findings of 
the conception analysis, namely that the ovum as a “recording 
apparatus” preserves the memory of the ovary and of the mother’s 
psyche, which, in prepsychotic states, may be experienced in 

64 See, e.g., A. K. Hamilton Jenkins, The Story of Cornwall (London, 1948), pp. 
131 £f. 
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dreams as an overwhelming force that threatens the indiviauality 
of the ego. In the process of individualization resulting from the 
fertilization of the ovum by the spermatozoon, the psychic bonds 
which tie the embryo to the maternal psyche have to be cut. In 
other words, “the mother” has to be killed for the ego to be able 
to exist as a separate individual. 

12. It goes without saying that we have here entered a field of 
mere conjectures. It is also clear that we are here confronted with 
some fundamental problems of interpretation of myths. For the 
Vedic Indian the Indra myth existed in its own right, and no 
modern theory which tries to find an equivalent to it in the 
subconscious mind is relevant as far as his system of concepts is 
concerned. To him the myth was a means of viewing the world and 
his life in the context of a given set of values. Myth in general 
enabled him to experience the brief compass of his individual 
existence as meaningful, both within his society and in a wider 
cosmic context. On the one hand, therefore, it is unacceptable to 
treat myths as mere fantasies or literary motifs, a procedure still 
not uncommon among philologists. On the other hand, there is no 
guarantee that every motif is equally meaningful. Besides, even if, 
in principle, the possibility is conceded that the main pattern of 
the eosmogonical myth can be correlated with an individual^ 
prenatal life, we lack the criteria to determine just which elements 
should be viewed in this light. It would obviously be childish to 
expect that the whole cosmogony could simply be read as a re¬ 
cording of an individual’s prenatal experiences. 

For that reason no attempt will be made here to explain further 
details, although some of them, such as Indra’s overcoming his 
father Tvastr (RS.III.48.4, IV.18.12), might prove meaningful 
from this point of view. The object of this study, however, can in 
the present state of things only be to draw attention to the possi¬ 
bility that the eosmogonical myth may have some aspects that 
have so far escaped notice. 


TEEE OF LIFE 

13. The only exception that must be made concerns the Tree of 
Life, because this is one of the most important motifs in many 
cosmogonies. This tree, rising from the primordial hill, separates 
and at the same time connects heaven and earth (or, Upperworld 
and Underworld), and is as such the most striking symbol of the 
dual organization of the world and its inherent unity. From the 
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point of view of prenatal psychology it lias been suggested that 
this tree represents the umbilical cord. 05 If the cosmogonieal myth 
is actually 4 'somehow connected’ 5 with a recollection about the 
ovum, both in its unfertilized state and after the fertilization, it 
is, indeed, fully legitimate to ask what the prenatal correlate of the 
Tree of Life may have been. Although any attempt to answer this 
question is at this moment bound to remain a provisional guess, 
an alternative solution to the one proposed by Lietaert Peerbolte 
may here be put forward. 

If we consider the characteristics of the dual cosmos in Vedic 
mythology we find that the gods of Heaven are (1) “later born,” 
“the younger brothers” of the gods of the Underworld; (2) more 
intelligent than their elder brothers. The latter are nearer to the 
primeval world of undifferentiated unity, which world was 
characterized by inertia and sleep (cf. Vrtra sleeping upon the 
waters), whereas the Devas are “on this side of the Creation” 
(B8. X. 129.6), Now, one of the first things to develop in the 
embryo, after life has been “awakened” in it by fertilization, is 
the spinal marrow and the brain. It is a well-known fact that the 
embryo’s head grows much faster in the first months than the rest 
of the body. This does not imply, it is true, that consciousness at 
that stage is already localized in the brain. On the contrary, if 
the findings of prenatal dream analysis which point to the exist¬ 
ence of consciousness and a faculty of (necessarily extrasensory) 
perception are accepted—in spite of their admittedly revolutionary 
character—it must be admitted that the “viewpoint” of the per¬ 
ceiving and recording consciousness is at first remarkably floating. 
Sometimes, indeed, the moment of the spermatozoon approaching 
the ovum appears to have been recorded as seen from a point out¬ 
side both the ovum and the spermatozoon, the nonindividualized 
consciousness still hovering, as it were, above the scene. On the 
other hand, these recordings, if accepted as such, must, although 
preserved in the subconscious mind, be considered to form part of 
a person’s consciousness in the widest sense of the word, which in 
the later development of the human being is tied to the brain. 

It may therefore be suggested, as a mere working hypothesis, 
that the prenatal correlate of the tree rising from the primordial 
Mil is to-be found in this developing spinal marrow. The myth, 
however, implies much more. The tree is the central world pillar 
wMoh separates Heaven and Earth, and this separation inaugu¬ 
rates the dual organization of the Cosmos. If there is some truth 

65 Lietaert Peerbolte, PsychacybermUca {Amsterdam, 196S), p. 191. 
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in the hypothesis that this myth “somehow” reflects the embryonic 
development of a human being, the inevitable conclusion would 
be that the development of the newly conceived individuars 
psyche, which development runs parallel to that of the embryo, 
is characterized by a fundamental dualism, the brain functioning 
as the “seat” of the individual's consciousness, whereas at the 
lower end of the axis psychic components of a lower, say phylo¬ 
genetic, stratum might be localized. 

Whether or not indications for such an early dual organization 
can actually be found is a question that can only be answered by 
the study of dreams concerning the conception and the first stage 
of embryonic development. However, entirely speculative though 
this idea admittedly is, it would seem to find some support in the 
curious mystic anatomy on which the theory of the Yoga practice 
is based. The doctrine of the six cakras 66 and of the serpent 
Kundalim which, sleeping at the lowest point (the Mfdddhdra ), has 
to be awakened and to rise along the spine for the yogin to find 
final deliverance, can only be understood as the product of some 
intuitive knowledge and the experience of countless generations. 
This mystic physiology, although obviously at variance with the 
scientific reality, was (and is) apparently effective for the purposes 
of the yogin. Eliade observes 67 that the yogins “maitrisaient une 
zone infiniment plus vaste que la zone psychique ‘normale, 5 qu'ils 
p&netraient dans les profondeurs de l’inconscient, et savaient 
‘r&raller’ les couches archaiques de la conscience primordiale, 
fossilis6es chez les autres humains.” What he here, from the point 
of view of the Yoga, characterizes as a fossilized psychic layer 
corresponds pretty well with the primitive, possibly phylogenetic, 
stratum whose existence was assumed above on the basis of the 
cosmogonic myth. 

If, then, on the lines of the working hypothesis here proposed, 
one considers the possibility that some elements of the physiology 
of the Yoga originated in images of the subconscious mind which 
reflected the earliest stages of the embryonic development, some 
striking parallels can be pointed out in other religions. From 
Taoism the “embryonic breathing” as a means of returning to the 
embryonic state and getting one’s life renewed is well known, 68 
and Eliade has rightly equated the three “breath-exercises” 

88 For this doctrine, see O. M. Hinze, “Die sieben Lotusblumen des Kundalini- 
Yoga als Daratellung der archaischen Gestalt astronomic,” in Symbolon , Jahrbuch 
fiir Symbolforschung, 5:180-219. 

87 Le Yoga (Paris, 1960), p. 238. 

68 Masp^ro, JmirnaX asiaJLiqvA, pt, 1 (1937), p. 198. 
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(prdnayama) of the Indian Yoga with, their Taoist parallel. 69 
Starting again one’s life from the very beginning and experiencing 
it on the level even of the life of a plant is considered one of the 
aspects of Yoga. On the other hand, this rebeginning is also a new 
Creation. As the same author puts it: “The archetype of the 
‘action’ [namely, in the Yoga] is the Creation of the worlds, 
the cosmogony. In a sense, the yogin repeats in his own person the 
transformation of the Chaos into a Cosmos.” 70 The lowest part, 
the Mulddhara (“root-container”), is said to support the spine 
( Mem ), which functions as the axis of the human body just as in 
cosmology Mount Meru is the axis mundi. 

The idea, suggested above on the basis of the cosmogonic myth, 
of a certain parallelism between the world axis and the spine is, 
indeed, fully confirmed by Yoga texts. In the mystic physiology 
the spine was considered to be a single bone ( Merudanda ), and 
Buddha’s spine was said to be fixed like the world axis, which made 
it impossible for him to turn his head without turning his whole 
body. 71 The serpent Kundalini at the bottom of the spine is, 
accordingly, reminiscent of the close connection between the 
serpent and the Tree of Life in many cosmogonies. 72 

A further confirmation may be seen in the theory of the two 
“veins” (nadis) Ida and Pingala which, winding their way up the 
spine, ultimately emerge in the left and the right nostril, re¬ 
spectively. Since Ida is associated with the moon, and Pingala 
with the sun, 73 their position with regard to the central axis 
reminds us of the widespread concept of the two birds sitting on 
either side of the World-tree. In Rig- Veda 1.164.20 one of them is 
said to eat the sweet berry, which apparently is identical with “the 
share of [the beverage of] life” (amftasya bhdgdm) and the mddhu 
mentioned in the following stanzas, whereas the other bird looks 
on without eating. The phraseology suggests a comparison with 
X.85.1S-19: “The one looks on all creatures, the other is bom again 
[thereby] regulating the periods. By this [repeated] birth he be¬ 
comes again and again new; as a signal of the days he goes in front 
of the Dawns. When he comes he creates a share (bhdgdm) for the 
heavenly gods. The Moon prolongs his life [so that it is] long.” In 
view of this apparently parallel passage it would seem likely that 
the riddle verses of 1.164,20 ff. also refer to the moon and the sun, 

^ Eliade, Technique# du Yoga, 5th ed. (1948), p, 82, refers to Maspero’g article. 

™ Ibid., p. 231, 

71 Eliade, Le Yoga , pp. 238 ff. 

72 See, o.g., Eliade, Ttaiie , pp. 249 ff. 

73 See, e.g.,, Eliade, Le Yoga , p. 242. 
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respectively. The moon is the vessel of the beverage of life, from 
which the gods drink their amfta 0at Br . XL 1.4.4) and which is 
periodically refilled. Other interpretations have been proposed but 
it would be out of order here to discuss them. 74 The two birds of 
the Tree of Life are of preeminent importance in the Dayak re¬ 
ligion, and here there can be no doubt that the bird on the left hand 
is associated with the moon, and the one on the right with the sun 
(Scharer, p. 33). Although the Rig-Veda does not mention it, there 
is some reason to assume that here the position of the two birds 
with regard to the tree was the same, since the association of the 
moon with the left side is likely to date back to the common Xndo- 
Iranian religion. 75 The contrast of left versus right with regard to 
the cosmic center reflects an ancient mythic pattern which is 
rooted in the elassificatory system. If, therefore, the two birds in 
the Rig-Veda are rightly equated with the moon and the sun, and 
if they may be assumed to have had the same position as in the 
Dayak religion—whether or not the latter has borrowed this notion 
from India—the mythic parallelism, with the two 'Veins 35 or 
"arteries 33 of the Yoga is obvious. Since Ida is associated with the 
moon and the left nostril, and Pihgala with the sun and the right 
nostril, they appear to be situated with regard to the (mystic) axis 
of the human body in the same way as Moon and Sun are with 
regard to the axis mundi. 

Sio.ce, then, it is apparently possible to equate the spine with the 
World-tree, we are led back to the myth, referred to above, of an 
early antagonism between Upperworld and Underworld. The myth 
has to be taken seriously, and in those archaic societies where it 
has its counterpart in a fundamental dichotomy of the tribal unity 
it is a serious matter. If it could be taken seriously not only as a 
myth but also as an anamnesis of the earliest embryonic state, it 
would point to the conclusion that as a result of the development 
of the spinal marrow and the brain a localization of different and 
opposite components of the human psych© takes place during the 
earliest embryonic growth. 

14. In view of the importance which the equation of the world 
axis-with the spine may have for our insight into the background 
(If not directly the genesis) of the cosmogonic myth, a few more 
words may be added. Some questions which might be of interest in 

74 Sea, e.g., Geldner’s translation with his comment in Der Rig-Veda am dem 
Sanskrit ins Deutsche iibersetzt (Cambridge, Mass., 1051), 1:231; Paul ^Thieme, 
Untersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Amlegung dm Rigvcda (HaUe/Sa&le, 1940), 
p. 73; and K. Shamasastry, Festschrift Moritz Wintemitz (Leipzig, 1933), p. 142. 

75 See H. Lommel, Wdrier undSachen 19 (1938): 252. 
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the context of this theory must, however, be passed over because 
they are too complex to be considered within the compass of this 
study. Thus it might be asked if there is any typological connection 
between the shaman’s mounting the world axis to attain to Heaven 
and the rising of KundalinI along the spine. Attention may also be 
drawn to representations in Indian sculptural art in which a tree 
is seen rising from the upright body of a god or a human being. 76 

In connection with the Rigvedic riddle of the two birds, one of 
which eats the berry while the other looks on without eating, it 
may be pointed out that in India (Pancatantra V. 14) and else¬ 
where the symbol of one bird with two heads is also met with. In 
the mythology of the Indians of Guiana (South America) the chief 
king-vulture-spirit has, according to the Makuchis and Taulipangs, 
two heads and one of these is the “devourer.” See 0. H. de Goeje, 77 
who suggests that this might allude to the two-sided character of 
the bird: “heavenly spirit and earthly devourer.” 

It was assumed above that the * ‘eating” bird of the Vedie myth 
was the moon and on account of the equations “Agni = Sun” and 
“Soma=Moon” on the one hand, and “Haoma^eft” in Old Iran 
on the other hand (the left eye of an animal being sacrificed to 
Haoma, Yasna 11.4), the position of the moon on the left hand of 
the axis could be accounted for. If, however, we start from the 
wider set of equations “Agni = Sun = day = Upperworld” versus 
“Soma « Moon = night=Underworld,” it may be expected that 
Upperworld and Underworld are not only situated at the top and 
the bottom of the world axis but also, on a horizontal plane, to the 
right and the left of it. This is, indeed, what is found in the Indian 
myth which relates how Prajapati, the impersonation of the un¬ 
divided cosmic totality, created the heavenly gods (Devas) with 
(or on) his right hand, and the Underworld gods (Asuras) with (or 
on) his left one. 78 The same pattern recurs elsewhere, for example 
in the Javanese shadow-play (wajang), where the performer 
(dalang) shows the shadow of the World-tree (kekajon) in the 
center of the screen, while the noble heroes are always shown on 
his right hand but the demoniacal characters on his left. For other 
instances I refer you to Bosch. 79 

76 See B. D. K. Bosch, The Golden Germ (The Hague, 1960), pp. 201-3 with 
plate 70; and cf. Eliade, Traite , p. 243. 

77 Internationales Arckiv fur Ethnographic 44 (1943): 55. 

78 Cf. MaUr . Sarhh. 1.9.3 (p. 132, line 16); Kdth. Samh . IX.ll (p. 112, lines IS £f.). 

70 The Golden Germ , p. 220. The same motif, two heads facing each other and 

two eyes which occur twice on either side of a tree symbol, are found in a painting 
of Mrs. Evans, “an authentic naif, an undisturbed and breath-takingly gifted 
primitive” (Newsweek, August 4, 1969, p. 37, where the painting is reproduced). In 
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If, then, there is a correspondence between cosmogony and 
embryogony (see Section 15 below), the mythic fight between the 
Underworld gods and their younger brothers, the heavenly gods, 
after the undifferentiated unity of the primeval world had been 
replaced by the duel organization of the Cosmos, must necessarily 
point to an intrinsic dualism in. the psychophysical development 
of the human embryo. In this connection the myths of the primeval 
twins found among the Amerindians may be instructive. 

In the myths of the Indians of Guiana the primeval Virgin- 
Mother gives birth to twins, Elder Brother and Younger Brother. 
The first is considered to be the spirit of Nature, whereas the 
younger one, who is cunning but lazy, is supposed to represent 
“the intellect already filled with personal desires. It is clear that 
the Indians consider man a descendant from, the brothers, but it 
is nowhere stated definitely that his descent should be from 
Younger Brother. In fact man is a double entity. However, as 
regards that which makes Mm more than just one of nature's 
creatures, namely Ms intellect, he belongs to the spirits of light 
and thus to Younger Brother." 80 

This quotation evidently contains a mixture of facts and an 
interpretation in terms of an (apparently Jungian) psychology. 
Whatever the merits of the latter may be, the fact that man is 
said to be descended from the two brothers may be considered 
significant. In tMs respect this myth is more explicit than, the East 
Javanese myth of the brothers “Glutton" and “Withered Stem," 
“representing the two primeval forces in nature which divide the 
universe." 81 

In India, too, although man mostly identified Mmself with the 
heavenly gods, it is clearly understood that the existence of the 
cosmos is founded upon a balance of the two contrasting powers 
of Upperworld and Underworld. If this dualism lies at the root of 
the human personality itself, the many techniques to transcend it 


spite of the fact, however, that she “has lived her 76 years in a reihote North 
Carolina town,” her “African and Caribbean heritage” to which the article inci¬ 
dentally refers makes any attempt at mn explanation of her symbolism risky. The 
more or less “spontaneous” emergence of this symbolism nevertheless remains 
remarkable, even though forgotten impression* from her you$h may have in¬ 
fluenced the imagery- The mechanism of such a “recollection,” apart from its 
contents, might merit a closer investigation, 

80 De Goeja (n. 77 above), p. 100. Of, also do Goeje, Bijdmgm tot de Tool*, Land- 
in Volkmkunde 100 n . 1? 88, n. 2j ibid., 101 (1942):2S8, 250 ff.; Paul 

Ehrenreieh, “Die Mythen und Legendon dor Sildamerikmicchen Urvdlker,” 
ZeUschriJtfUr Ethnologie 37,euppL (1005): 51 (“Bradenswist”). The latter, 
characterizes Elder Brother m “weniger tatkr&ftig und schlau.” 

Bosch, p. 225. 
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may perhaps be understood as a regression toward the point 
where the dualism arose, that is, toward the conception. 

stbickeb’s theoby 

15. The ideas sketched in the preceding pages had been developed 
as a working hypothesis long before the first volume of Strieker’s 
work, De Geboorte van Horns , was published. 82 The more striking, 
therefore, is the partial parallelism between his approach and the 
one here advocated. As Strieker remarks (pp. 11, 139, 155), it is 
common knowledge that in the ancient Egyptian religion embry- 
ogony and cosmogony are one and the same thing. The main 
object of his amply documented work (which is to be completed 
by two more volumes) is to demonstrate the constant parallelism 
in all religions of the ancient Near East and Greece between 
embryological and cosmogonical ideas. It need not be stressed that 
his material strongly supports the first of the two suppositions on 
which this paper is based, that is, that the cosmogony was con¬ 
ceived as a macrocosmic conception, a fertilization of the World- 
egg. Since Strieker also includes Vedic material, it may incidentally 
be noted that with regard to the Vrtra myth, which he explains as 
a birth myth (p. 44), the Vedic evidence, when taken in its entirety, 
would rather seem to point to a different interpretation (see above, 
Section 9). 

On the other hand, there is a fundamental difference between 
his work and the present paper with regard to the explanation 
proposed to account for the parallelism between embryogony and 
cosmogony. Strieker quite understandably starts from a more or 
less objective knowledge about the semen and the female organs 
of procreation. Real knowledge about the organs of the human 
female, however, was, even among the Greek physicians, ad¬ 
mittedly very slight, as seen in Strieker (pp. 39, 57). On the other 
hand, the working hypothesis of an anamnesis advocated in the 
present paper presupposes not so much a knowledge about the 
embryonic state in general as rather the possibility of reliving one’s 
own prenatal life. In this respect there is an unmistakable paral¬ 
lelism between the ancient religious practices which led a person 
back to his embryonic state and induced him consciously to start 
again, and on the other hand, a modern psychoanalytic treatment. 
Both aim at a catharsis which may result in a religious experience. 

82 Strieker, 1:9-86 (see also Mededelingen en Verhandelingen van het Voor- 
aziaiisch-Egyptwch Qenootschap “Ex Oriente Eux” vol. 14 [Leiden, 1963], 2:87-207 
(see also Mededelingen, vol. 17 [Leiden, 1968]). 
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A single instance may illustrate the implications of these two 
different approaches. On the basis of prenatal dream material, it is 
assumed that at the moment of the conception there is a libidinous 
“field of attraction 55 between the ovum and the spermatozoon. At 
the same moment, as was mentioned above, there appears already 
to be some form of consciousness which perceives and records this 
mutual attraction. 83 

It certainly deserves notice in this connection that in cosmogo¬ 
nies Love is sometimes mentioned as the most powerful factor in 
creating life. The primeval world itself, although containing all 
potentialities of life, is “darkness. 55 This is said in RS, X. 129.3 and 
4, as translated by Macdonell: 

3. Darkness there was at first by darkness hidden; Without distinctive 
marks, this ail was water. That which, becoming, by the void was covered, 
That One by force of heat came into being. 

4. Desire (kdma) entered the One in the beginning: It was the earliest 
seed, of thought the product. The sages searching in their heart with wisdom. 
Found out the bond of being in non-being. 

The “bond 55 (bdndhu) here mentioned is a “relationship 55 or rather 
“origin 55 (cf. 1.164.33 bdndhur me maia prthivi mafof 'yarn “this 
great Mother Earth is my origin 55 ). As for the “sages 55 ( kavdyah ), 
they are seers who through introspection and meditation (hrdi 
praiisya “searching in their hearts 55 ) contemplate the first origin of 
this world in the “non-being. 5584 It need hardly be observed that 
the contents of such a vision must to a large extent have been 
determined by the general cultural pattern. As Ruth Benedict 
observes with regard to the North American Indians, “the vision 
is generally regarded as an experience of the individual in isolation 
from his fellows. This is almost universally true, but it by no 
means follows, that either the means of inducing the vision or 
the ‘revealed 5 contents of it are bom out of individual conscious¬ 
ness. Nothing could be further from the truth. Just as the ‘re¬ 
vealed 5 contents of supernormal experiences everywhere are cast in 


83 Lietaert Peerbolte, Prenatal Dynamics, pp. 30 ff., especially p. 44. 

84 The latest discussion of the “non-being” (dsat) as a source of the being is by 
R. Ambrosini in Studio, Classica et OrienktMa Antonio Paglioro Oblata (Rome, 
1969), 1:97, who rightly objects to Geldner’s confusing “Nicht-sein” and “Nichts.” 
The term dsat clearly refers to a primeval state of undifferentiated unity and may 
as such be paralleled with the state of the nonfertzHsed ovum. Gonda (Die 
Eeligionen Indiens [Stuttgart, i960], 1:181) characterizes it as “eine Art . . . 
Chaos,” “ein Destruktives”: only the first of these terms would ssem a correct 
description of the nature of dsat. 
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definite cultural patterns, so pre-eminently among the Indians. 5985 
De Goeje, who was intimately acquainted with the medicine 
men of the Amerindians of Surinam, on the one hand states that 
“Indian ecstasy is certainly genuine/ 5 but then adds that “it 
is doubtful, whether what is then revealed to them as dreams, 
is always real first-hand knowledge, pure revelation of the world- 
spirit. Clearly those dreams are governed by the ideas current with 
the respective tribe. Furthermore it is probable that in the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams and phenomena in the outer world, phantasy 
may play too active a part and often a medicine-man overrates 
his psychic powers. Imposture may occur, but it is an exception/ 586 
Anyway, it is the psychic mechanism which enables a seer to get 
his personal “genuine 55 vision that is of prime interest in tills con¬ 
nection. Could its genuine character possibly be due to the fact 
that the seer “sees 5 ' his own conception reflected in the mirror of 
Ills culture? However that may be, this much is clear—the Vedic 
poet, when speaking of the origin of the world, refers not to an 
emhryologieal knowledge but to a mystische Schmt . 

The Kigvedic poet's vision of Love as the primeval agent re¬ 
minds us of a similar Orphic myth about the world-egg in the 
Birds of Aristophanes, which Jane Harrison renders as follows: 87 

In the beginning of Things, black-winged Night 
Into the bosom of Erebos dark and deep 
Laid a wind-born egg, and, as the seasons roUed, 

Forth sprang Love, gleaming with wings of gold, 

Like to the whirlings of wind, Love the Delight— 

And Love with Chaos in Tartaros laid him to sleep; 

And we. his children, nestled, fluttering there, 

Till he led us forth to the light of the upper air! 

Love is not a notion of embryology, and the religious importance 
of the cosmogonic myth, can hardly be explained from a rational 
knowledge of a human being's conception and prenatal life, even if 
such a knowledge could be supposed to have existed in the remote 
prehistoric past when these myths must have arisen. In the case of 
Vedic India there is little evidence for such a knowledge. There¬ 
fore, the great importance attached to the myth of the cosmic 
conception and its unmistakable parallelism with the development 
of the embryo (Strieker) call for a different explanation. 


85 Ruth F. Benedict, ‘"The Concept of the Guardian-Spirit in North America,” 
Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association (1923), p. 41. 

80 De Goeje (n. 71 above), p. 61. 

87 Prolegomena (n. 21 above), p. 626, 
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15. It finally remains to say a few words on the question which 
has so far been purposely evaded by using such terms as “some 
relation,” “somehow connected,” etc. This is the problem of the 
origin of the cosmogonic myth. 

It will be clear from the outset that in view of the complex 
character of this problem no simple answer is possible. Putting 
the question in this way is in itself already unusual. We are 
accustomed to accepting the existence of certain myths in a culture 
more or less as a given fact. The time when it still seemed possible 
to propose rationalistic explanations for their origin belongs to 
the past, and we have learned to acquiesce in the fact that we 
know next to nothing of how myths come into existence. It seemed, 
therefore, preferable to study in the preceding pages the function, 
rather than the origin of the cosmogonic myth. 88 

It is, nevertheless, legitimate to ask how this myth may have 
arisen, but before trying to answer this question one would like to 
know how many of the cosmogonic myths are due to prehistoric or 
historical cultural diffusion and borrowing. Since there have been 
immense migrations from the earliest times onward, many striking 
parallelisms between cosmogonies from distant parts of the world 
may be the result of prehistoric contacts. However that may be, 
it would seem a likely guess that the origin of cosmogonieal myths 
such 8,s are found in historical times dates back to a remote pre¬ 
historic past. It is at any rate difficult to imagine a past when man 
had no myth at all about the beginning of things. 

A second difficulty—and perhaps the hardest to surmount—lies 
in the circumstance that myth is part of culture, and that indi¬ 
vidual revelations are supposed somehow to fit in with the general 
cultural pattern. This is, for instance, what de Goeje found to be 
true with regard to the medicine man and the neophyte. The lat¬ 
ter’s training may be quite interesting from a psychological point 
of view, 89 but whatever “revelations’’ he may-receive, he does not 
produce myths. 

On the other hand, if there is actually such a close connection 
between embryogony and cosmogony, as Strieker has pointed out 
m the Egyptian religion, and traces of which it seemed possible to 

85 EJiade, TraiU\ t p. 355. 

80 "Moreover, he has to strengthen his will-power and Ms courage in order to 
maintain himself as an ego when meeting the spirits and to recognize them; then 
those spirits will be ready to serve him, if only he will respect their being” (de 
Goeje, p. 01). 
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go to sing in concert. ... In this state of things they daily expect 
his death; he is now hut skin and bones, and they think that 
to-morrow’s sun will not leave Mm alive. At this time many cattle 
are eaten, for the people encourage his becoming a diviner [italics 
mine]. At length [in a dream] an ancient ancestral spirit is pointed 
out to him. This spirit says to Mm, 'Go to So-and-so and he will 
chum for you an emetic that you may he a diviner altogether.’ 
Then he is quiet a few days, having gone to the diviner to have the 
medicine churned for him; and he comes hack quite another man, 
being now cleansed and a diviner indeed.” 

Such may possibly have been the circumstances under which a 
society could long ago—in the age of the Rsis, as a Vedic Indian 
would have said—accept personal revelations as valid for the 
entire tribe. 


TOTAL BEMABE1S 

16. In this paper attention was drawn, to the remarkable paral¬ 
lelism between the conception and the embryonic state of a human 
being and, on the other hand, the genesis of the Cosmos as related 
in the Indian eosmogonical myth, which to some extent can be 
read as a tale of the cosmic ovulation and conception. The fact 
that in the Old Egyptian religion cosmogony and embryogony 
were much the same thing (Strieker) strongly supports this. 

It was further pointed out that according to a psychiatric theory 
recordings of the prenatal state are preserved in the subconscious 
mind. If this is accepted, it can account for the paramount re¬ 
ligious importance of the eosmogonical myth: if everyone bears 
with him a subconscious knowledge of his own embryonic life, one 
of the functions of the myth could be that it enables people in¬ 
directly to reexperience, via the macrocosmie projection, their 
prenatal state as a means of reintegration. As for the theory, no 
agreement has yet been reached (to put it mildly) among the 
psychiatrists about the occurrence and interpretation of dreams 
concerning the various stages of prenatal existence, from ovulation 
to birth. The ensuing suggestion, which belongs to the field of the 
psychology of religion, has here only been offered for consideration. 
It is entirely dependent upon the acceptability of the psycMatric 
theory. Besides, it is basically an interpretation of facts and as 
such difficult to verify. 

As for the origin of the eosmogonical myth, which was only 
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briefly touched upon at the end, I agree with Strieker that in the 
last resort this myth must be a macrocosmic projection of the 
embryogony. With regard to the question as to how this pro¬ 
jection can have come about, however, we hold different views. 
The character of the myth would seem incompatible with the 
assumption that it is based on some primitive science, that is, on 
objective knowledge. The only alternative is that it is based on 
personal “revelations 55 of seers, which, from a psychological point 
of view, must be considered to have consisted of images from their 
subconscious minds which reproduced recordings of their prenatal 
state. This, again, presupposes the acceptability of the psychiatric 
theory. 

In conclusion a remark of a general character may be added. 
Ever since his early writings, Mireea Eliade has stressed the 
importance in archaic Asian religions of ‘Teternel retour, 55 of 
man's desire periodically to return to the primeval origins, to live 
again in itto tempore in order to bring about a total renewal of the 
Cosmos. 92 That the archaic cultures regarded life more as a 
cyclical than as a linear process and that the beginning of a new 
year consequently had the character of a new creation had, it is 
true, been known long before. The notion of a periodical renewal 
and reintegration of society and the Cosmos has also been shown 
to exist in the Indonesian religions of the Ngaju Dayak and Toba- 
Batak. That in the Taoist embryonic breathing this regression 
could, on the level of the individual, take the form of a return to 
the embryonic state was also known. What Eliade particularly 
stressed, however, was the negative character of life when viewed 
as a linear process, the “Terror of History. 5593 

The modern “secularised 5 5 life of the Western world has no 
counterpart to the archaic ceremonies which enabled man at cer¬ 
tain intervals to abolish time and to experience his world as re¬ 
newed. In the modern world, as Eliade sees it, on the one hand 
man lives in endless time. On the other hand there are indications 
to show- that in this same world the quest for a widened conscious¬ 
ness is becoming of prime interest. It is clear that in both respects 
the rediscovery of the prenatal world by modern psychiatry, if its 
findings turn out to be correct, will mean an immense widening of 
man’s inner world. If modem science confirms that it is possible to 
recollect and reexperience the beginnings of one's existence, the 

92 See, e.g., Techniques du Yoga , pp, S3, 234 

93 See, e.g.. Cosmos and History , the Myth of the Eternal Return (New York, 
1959), pp. 146, 153, passim. 
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cultural impact of such a development can hardly b© overrated. 
As it seems, modem artists are now among the first to explore, in 
an intuitive manner, the way leading to a world which was for¬ 
gotten, both individually and by Western culture, and to redis* 
cover the possibility of a widening of one’s field of awareness. 


(Editor’s Footnote : First published in History of Religions, journal of the Department of the 
History of Religion, University of Chicago, vol. 10, no. 2,1970.) 



6. THE HEAVENLY BUCKET 


i. Although the Vedic notions of a celestial bucket have more 
than once been discussed, it would seem that the real difficulties of 
the problem have not been sufficiently realized. Equating it to 
"den steinernen Himmelsbrunnen 1 raises questions which remain 
unanswered. While Liiders in his Varuna interpreted the pail in the 
light of the theory of the celestial ocean, it cannot be overlooked 
that his impressive life-work, as far as Alsdorf s devoted editorship 
has managed to restore it, obviously represents different stages in 
the development of Liiders's views on Vedic mythology . 2 On pp. 174 
and 332 , where Alsdorf gives Liiders's last ideas on the "mountain”, 
one is bound to conclude that Liiders had here almost come to 
realize that the Vala was the primordial hill, even though he did 
not apparently realize the full cosmogonical implications of his 
cosmological views. As Alsdorf (p. 174 n. 2 ) remarks, it was obviously 
impossible for him to conform the chapter on the Vrtra-fight to this 
new insight, which would have required a complete re-writing of 
it. Anyway, it looks as if Liiders, at the end of his life, stood on the 
threshold of a quite different conception of Vedic mythology. One 
of the most striking passages in this respect is found on p. 387 n. 5 , 
where he clearly recognizes the consequences of his new interpre¬ 
tation of the Vala myth. It is not, however, the object of this brief 
paper critically to examine Liiders’s theory, including the silent 
presuppositions of his approach. Lommel has rightly pointed to 
its positivistic or rationalistic character; see DLZ 74 ( 1953 ), cols. 402 , 
404 , 405 ; Oriens 6 ( 1953 ), p. 333 . But then, a "naive realism” was 
characteristic of the older generations of philologists in general. It 
has, no doubt, much hampered the progress in this field. 

2 . The following observations are based upon the assumption 
that the speculations about the waters being a pratisthd of the 
earth, and about the earth as a receptacle of these (subterraneous) 

1 Hiilebrandt, Vedische Mythologie I 2 , p. 437 n. 1 and p. 322 “Brunnen 
am Himmel’'. Cf. also Asia Major 1 ( 1924 ), p. 791 . 

2 Cf. Alsdorf, Vorwort des Hermisgebers, p. XVIII: “wir haben zwanzig, 
dreifiig und mehr Jahre alte Ausfuhrungen vor uns.” 
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waters 1 reflect old cosmological ideas. In later Indian and Indone¬ 
sian art the Tree of Life is represented as rooted in this p&tra under 
the earth . 2 Indra’s demiurgic act consisted in his opening the 
primordial hill, which was considered either identical with, or 
enveloping this receptacle . 3 In the Rigveda the latter is sometimes 
likened to a pail full of goods, e.g. IV. 20.6 'The frightful one pierces 
[the Vala] as a solid enclosure crammed with goods like a pail [kosa) 
(full of) water ”. 4 From other religions the notion that the under¬ 
world is such a receptacle of goods is well known . 5 


1 Cf. §B. VI.7.1.17 tdsyd ’pa evd pratisthd / apsu hlme lokdh pratisthitah, 

VI. 8.2.2., XII.5.2.14 dpo vd asya sdrvasya pratisthd , VII.4.1.8 ydthd ha 
vd iddm puskaraparndm apsv ddhydhitam evdm iydtn apsv adhy&hitd, cf. 
§BK. 1.1.1.6 (: §BM. II. 1.1.8) dtha hey dm tdrhi prthivy [dya]te ’vasa. ydthd 
puskaraparndm leldyed evath ha sma leldyati . tdfh ha sma v&tah sdm vahati , 
(etc.), AB. II.6.4, GB. II. 3.2 dyaur antarikse pratisthitd, y ntariksam prthi¬ 
vy am, prthivy apsv, dpah satye . . . See, e.g., S. Levi, Doctrine du sacrifice , 
p. 159 n. 5, Liiders, p. 120 n. 5, Kuiper, IIJ, 8, p. 107. For the earth as a 
receptacle cf. MS. 1.4,10 (p. 59,5), KS. XXXII.7 (p. 26, 14) iydfh vd etasam 
pdtram. As for Liiders's objection that this theory is later than the main 
part of the Rigveda (Varuna, p. i2if.), see below, sect. 6 and in general, 
Hist. Rel., 10 (1970), pp. 93-98. 

2 See F. D. K. Bosch, The Golden Germ , An Introduction to Indian Sym¬ 
bolism (Indo-Iranian Monographs, vol. II), i960, plate 83 (painting at the 
Joganmohan Palace, Mysore) and plates 27a-d, 28a-c, 3oa-d (the purnaka- 
lasa ), 66-67 (the gunungans of the Javanese wayang). Bosch explained the 
“bowl of Plenty" as a secondary development of what he called the pad- 
mamula (pp. 110-113, 156L). Otherwise, e.g., E. B. Havell, A Handbook of 
Indian Art (1920/1927), p. 43: “The vase forming the base of the pillar 
stood for the cosmic waters", G. J. Held, The Mahabhardta (i935)> P- 209: 
“this kala$a might be the representation of the celestial ocean". 

3 Cf. ddrim: bhid I.62.3 = X.68.11, IV.3.11, V.52.9, VIII.60.16, X.28.9, 
45.6; dr IV.1.14; 16.8. Cf. adribhid VI.73.1. dsmanam : bhid IV.16.6. urvdm : 
trd VI.17.1 (w. gdvyam, cf. V.29.12 gdvyam cid u. . . . dpa vran), X.74.4 
( u. gdmantam, cf, IV.1.15; 16.6 vrajdm gomantam . . . vi vavruh ). vrajdm : 
dr VI.66.8, X.99.11 (IV.20.6 ex coniectura). valdm : bhid II.11.20, 15.3, 15.8, 

111.34.10, VIII.14.7, X.62.2 [cf. I.52.5 valdsya paridhfn , X.68.10 valdsya 
jdsum ;]; dr 1.62.4, X.138.1. vrtrdm : ava-bhid II.11.18 [cf. vrtrdsya sirah, 

1.52.10, VIII.6.6, 76.2]. girim: bhid IV.17.3, X.89.7 (ndvam in na kumbhdm). 
pdrvatam : vi-bhid 1.85.10 [vi-vr V.32.1]. Cf. khdni: trd II.15.3 ( nadfnam ), 

VII. 82.3 ( apam ). utsam : trd IX.110.5; dr V.32.1. avatdm : trd II.24.4. 

4 ddarta vdjram sthdviram na bhimd udneva kosam vdsund nyrstam. The 
emendation vrajdm is generally accepted, cf. VI.66.8 sd vrajdm ddrtd, 
X.99.11 vrajdm darayad . 

5 Cf., e.g., W. B. Kristensen, De rijkdom der aarde in my the en cultus, in Ver- 
zamelde Bijdragen tot kennis der antieke Godsdiensten (1947), pp. 291-314 
[= MNAW N.R. 5 N°. 12, 1942]. Kristensen discusses the origin of the symbol 
of the pithos and refers to Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, p. 816, Blinkenberg, 
Hades’ munding, in Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab Medde- 
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The Rigvedic references to a world crammed with goods (vdsund 
or vdsubhir nyfstah) are rather frequent. Thus X.108.7 mentions a 
“treasure-house, founded on a rock, full of cattle, horses (and) 
goods", which is guarded by the Panis, 1 These words (nidhih . . . 
ddtibudhno ), which obviously denote the Vala, remind us of the 
koso bhumibudhno in ChUp. III.15.1, although here the term is 
couched in cosmological speculations. 2 It has, indeed, been argued 
elsewhere, that in the Rigveda ddri- is one of the terms for the 
nether world and the primordial hill. 3 At first sight, this might seem 
at variance with divo . . . nidhim in 1 .130.3 “He found the treasure 
of Heaven, laid down in a secret place like a bird’s young, enveloped 
in the rock, inside the endless rock", 4 but Hillebrandt was probably 
right in taking this “treasure of Heaven" as denoting the sun. 6 
Cf. II.24.6 nidhim panindm paramdm guild hitdm (in a reference to 
the Vala-myth), VII.88.2 svdr ydd dsman “the sun in the rock" 6 
and X.68.7 (quoted by Hillebrandt, n. 2), which I translate as 
follows: “He [viz. Brhaspati] himself drove upwards the (young) of 
the mountain, the reddish (cows), as if (he drove out) the young of 
a bird after having broken (their) egg-shells". 7 The verb ud ajati , 


lelser, 2, 5 (1919). From the more recent literature I only quote E.A.S. 
Butterworth, The Tree at the Navel of the Earth (Berlin 1970), p, ioiff.: 
“The Lunar Crescent and the Bowl". 

1 ay dm nidhih sarame ddribudhno gobhir divebhir vdsubhir nyrstah, rdksanti 
tdm pandyo yd sugopd(h) . . . See Hanns-Peter Schmidt, Brhaspati u. Indra, 
pp. 186, 188, 240, who has contributed much to a better insight into the 
nature of the Panis. nidhih is not „der geraubte Schatz" (Liiders, p. 131, 
in accordance with the traditional interpretation. He also holds the Panis 
to dwell along a celestial river, p. 385 n. 2). 

2 antariksodarah koso bhumibudhno na jiryati , diso hy asya sraktayo dyaur 
asyottaram bilam. See Liiders, p. 81. 

3 See IIJ. 8, p. 108 and Hist. Rel. 10 (1970), p. io6ff. 

4 dvindad divo nihitam guhd nidhirri ver nd gdrbham pdrivitam dsmany 
anante antdr dsmani. Geldner's reference to dyubhakta is obviously due to 
Sayana’s influence (ad IV.1.18: dvptiyuktam , devaih sambhaktam va), but 
while “himmelgeschenkt" ( rdtnam , IV.1.18) is possible, “von den Himmli- 
schen geschenkt" (dhendvah, 1 .73.6) is quite impossible. Liiders, p. 164, 
renders “die vom Himmel zugeteilten" but p. 616 “die dem Himmel geho- 
renden". 

b Asia Major 1 (1924), p. 7891. 

6 See IIJ 8 (1964), p. noff. Hillebrandt, who rendered dsman as “eine 
Stein-, eine Eischale", has overlooked the cosmogonical implications of the 
word. 

7 dndeva bhittvd saktmdsya gdrbham ud usriydh pdrvatasya imdnd f jat. 
It would seem impossible to take as the subject of bhittvd either the gdrbha 
(Geldner, H.-P. Schmidt, Brhaspati u. Indra, p, 220) or their mother (Renou, 
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though commonly translated as "to drive out, expel”, expresses 
that the Usdsas are driven from the underworld' as their pen to the 
upperworld (cl. Liiders, p. 125 on ud vahati). The words "treasure 
of Heaven” in 1.130:3, accordingly, may denote the sun while im¬ 
prisoned in the primordial hill before it is delivered by Indra. It 
must be admitted, Lowever, that in V.45.1 divo visydnn ddrim 
ukthaih "opening the rock of Heaven with his verses” the addition 
of divo cannot easily be explained. 1 

3. If such words for "rock” like ddri and diman could denote 
the underworld, a comparison of X. 108.7 nidhih . . . ddribudhno 
with 1 . 130.3 divo nihitam . . nidhim . . antar asmani may give the 
clue to the interpretation of IX.86.3 kosam divo ddrimdtaram. Soma 
is here addressed in the words: "Run thou, like a courser that is 
urged on, to the prize, as a sun-finder to the pail of Heaven that 
has the rock for its mother”. The last epithet has often been dis¬ 
cussed. 2 It would seem that, just as the Vala is "founded upon the 
rock”, so the pail is enveloped by it like a gdrbha by its mother. 3 
As will be argued below, the term kosa refers, rather than to Hille- 
brandt , s"Himmelsbiunnen” (seep. 144,n. 1) orLudersV'Urquellam 
Himmel”, 4 to a receptacle in the underworld. In that case, however, 
the question will have to be answered how this could come to be 
called a "pail of heaven”. 

EVP. 15, p. 73). The correct translation was given by Liiders, p. 522. For 
the gdrbha of the mountain, see IV. 19.5 and Liiders, pp. 171, 325 ft. 

1 “Herbei (kam) der den Fels des Himmels durch Wissen, durch Spriiche 
auseinandergehen lassende (Dichter)”, H.-P. Schmidt, Brhaspati u. Indra, 
p. 175, who, however, does not discuss the problem of divo. In IIJ. 8, p. 
119L it was pointed out that, apart from this single passage, Usas is every¬ 
where said to come from the nether world (as might be expected a priori!). 
Otherwise Liiders, p. 325, whose reconstruction of the cosmology resulted 
in his statement “Die Morgenroten aber sind bei Nacht im Himmelsqueir' 
(p. 385 n. 2). 

2 See Oldenberg, Noten on this passage and cf. Ludwig “des himels kufe, 
die vom stein geborene”, Grassmann “zum felsentsprossnen Himmelskrug”, 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. I 2 , p. 437 n.i “den himmlischen Eimer, den stei-* 
nernen Himmelsbrunnen”. Liiders, p. 332 n. 2 took it to mean “dafi der 
himmlische Ko£a aus Stein gemacht ist”, but on p. 380 n. 3 he followed 
Geldner and interpreted ddri as “PreBsteine”, which meaning he had reject¬ 
ed in the preceding passage. 

8 “Vermischung der himmlischen und der irdischen Gegenstande” (Liiders, 
p. 380), the kdsa standing for the dronakalasa of the later ritual. Otherwise 
Oldenberg, ZDMG. 62, p. 465 (adhavamya) and Hillebrandt, Ved . Myth. I 2 , 
pp- 437.478. 

4 Varuna, p. 376 n. 12, cf. 380 n. 3 “die Kufe im Himmel”, p. 383 (kosa, 
= “Wasser, das am Himmel flieBt”), p. 285, etc. 
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In the cosmogonical myth, alter Indra had split open the primor¬ 
dial hill (see p. 145, n. 3), the waters, in the shape of four rivers, flowed 
through the holes (khdni) in four directions over the earth. 1 Hence 
the epithet dsmavraja of the rivers in X.139.6 nadindm dftavrnod 
duro dsmavrajdndm . When an ddri is mentioned in this connection, 
as in I.73.6 pardvdtah . . . vi sindhavah samdyd sasrur ddrim "From 
afar the rivers, together, flowed through the rock", there is (against 
Liiders, pp. 164, 616) no reason to take it here in a sense different 
from the current one. A reference to the primordial hill of the 
cosmogony has long been recognized in AS. XVIIL4.30 "They 
milk from the pail, the jar with four orifices, as milch-cow, refresh¬ 
ment rich in 'honey' (mddhu), for well-being". 2 The kaldsa odturbila 
suggests a comparison with the Rigvedic "maiden who has four 
braids" on which two birds have sat down. 3 Here the vedi is meant, 
which is a well-known symbol for the earth. 


1 See Liiders, p. 284ff.: “Die vier Himmelsstrome im Veda”, and further, 
e.g., B. H. Kapadia, The fourfold Division of the heavenly River in the Pur anas , 
Puranam 4 (1962), pp, 146-153, and for non-Indian parallels, e.g., Lars- 
Ivar Ringbom, Paradisus terrestris , Myt, Bild och Verklighet (1958), E. A. S. 
Butterworth, The Tree at the Navel of the Earth (1970), pp. 8, 53, 116, 118. 

2 kosani duhanti kaldsam cdturbilam iddm dhenum mddhumatim svastaye. 
See my note in Bijdr. TLV 107 (1951), p. 79 n. 25. For cdturbila , cf. II. 15.3 
vdjrena khdnyatrnan nadindm, etc. (above, p. 145, note 3). Earlier interpreta¬ 
tions are not known to me. Liiders, Varuna I (1951), p. 285 (cf. II, 1959, p. 381) 
gave a somewhat different explanation of this “Vorstellung von den vier aus 
dem Wasserbehalter im hochsten Himmel kommenden Stromen” and 
referred to IX.74.6 cdtasro ndbho nihitd avo divo havir bharanty amftam 
ghrtascutah, where he associates nihitd “(dort) angebrachte” with trtiye . . . 
rdjasi in pada b. It would seem very doubtful, however, if avo divo, havir 
bharanti can mean “tragen vom Himmel herab die ambrosische Spende” 
(p. 285). In view of ^V.40.6 (maydh) avo divd vdrtamdnd(h ) “unter dem 
Himmel” (Geldner), VIII.40.8 yd nu svetdv avo divd , uccdrdta(h) “unterhalb 
des Himmels” (idem) and 1.163.6 avo divd “unterhalb des Himmels” it is 
certainly more natural to construe nihitd avd divo “sind unterhalb des Him¬ 
mels angebracht” (Geldner), whether or not this means the same thing as 
in IX.89.5 samdnd antdr dharune nisattah. 

3 RS. X.114.3 cdtuskaparda yuvatih . . . tdsydm suparnd vfsayta ni sedatur 
ydtra devd dadhird bhdgadheyam (YV. cdtuhsikhandd) . Cf. Bijdr. TLV 107, 
l.c. Since it is beyond doubt that the verse refers to the*vedi (Ap. SS. IV. 
5.1 with Caland’s note, cf. Ludwig, Der Rigveda V, p. 304, Hillebrandt, 
Ved. Myth. I 2 , pp. 429, 431 n. 2, Geldner, Vbersetzung a.l.), the epithet 
is mostly explained as referring to the catu$kond vedih (Ludwig, Geld¬ 
ner). The use of -kaparda- in the epithet would, however, be better under¬ 
standable if the maiden is explained in a mythical, rather than ritual, 
way, the braided hair standing for the four rivers that stream down from 
the top of the mountain. The vedi mythically represents the whole earth, 
cf., e.g., MS. III.8.3 (96, 6), KS. XXV.4 (106, 13), XXV.6 (no, 2), XXVIII. 1 
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A similar notion of a subterranean Soma-vessel accounts for 
RS. VI.69.6, where the poet addresses Indra and Visnu in words 
which in fact only apply to Visnu alone, viz. samudrd sthah kaldsah 
somadhdnah (cf. kalasd somadhdna in 2). They express the idea that 
in the cosmic waters under the earth 1 there was a receptacle for the 
amrtajsoma , the elixir of the waters. 2 Hence the term kaldsa could 
also refer to the primeval waters themselves in the tale of the 
Amrtamanthana, cf. Mhbh. I.15.2 crit.ed. mathyatdm kalaiodadhih 
“churn ye the ocean, which is the (amrta-) jar”. 3 Since the Tree of 
Life was rooted in this very somadhdna 4 the conception of the 
“Soma-yielding Asvattha” {asvattha somasavana) in ChUp. VIII.5.3 
may have been based upon the idea that through the stem of the 
world-tree the Soma rose up from its subterranean receptacle to 
the third heaven, where the gods revelled. 5 Thieme, Untersuchungen 
zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des Rigveda, p. 68, rightly concludes 
that only in post-Rigvedic times this tree came to be thought of as 
a celestial one. Originally the Asvattha was identical with the 
cosmic axis and as such rooted in the earth. 

Like the kdsa, the utsa (“well”) from which the waters sprang 
forth (Liiders, p. 384ff.) was located under the earth. Cf., e.g., 
V.32.1 “Thou splitst the well open, thou sentst forth the (water 
from the) orifices, thou setst to rest the flood (arnavd) that was 
hemmed in. When thou, 0 Indra, uncoveredst the big mountain, 

(152, 9), XXXI.10 (12, 8), XXIX.8 (177, 8), XXXVII.16 (97, 3)>TS. VI.2.4.5, 
§B. 1.2.5.7, I.3.3.9, III.7.2.1. If the yuvati, accordingly, here stands for the 
primordial hill, the two birds can be equated to the wellknown two birds on 
the cosmic tree in RS. 1.164.20 (lastly discussed in Hist. Rel. 10, 1970, 
p. 127). 

1 For samudrd — dpah see p. 145, note 1 and cf. IhJ. 8, p. 125. 

2 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 107 and cf. MS. IV. 1.9 (11, 1) amftath 
vd dpo , GB. II.1.3 amrtam dpah, TS. 1.7.5.3, §BM. XI.5.4.5 dpo 'mftam. 
Geldner took kaldsa in the sense of “belly'' (cf. kdvandha-) but this is im¬ 
possible. For Visnu's connection with Soma cf. 11.22.1 and VIII.3.8, 12.16. 

3 Cf. G. J. Held, The Mahabhavata, p. 209. Later poets did no longer 
understand this compound and replaced it by such terms as ksiravdridhih, 
cf., e.g., Matsyapurana 249.14 mathyatdm ksiravdridhih, 20 mathitum ksi~ 
ravdridhim, 54 maihitah ksirasagarah, 57 mathyatdm mathyatdm sindhuh. 

4 See above, p. 145, note 2. 

5 Cf. AS. V.4.3 dsvattho devasadanas trtiyasydm ito divi, RS. X.135.1 
ydsmin vrkse supaldse devaih samplbaie yamdh and cf. Paul Thieme, Unter¬ 
suchungen zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des Rigveda, p. 67. Perhaps the 
Ilya vrksa of Kaus. Up. 1.5 should be connected with these passages. See 
Thieme, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschr. der Martin-Luther Universitat Halle- 
Wittenberg, Jahrg. 1 (1951 “52), Heft 3 (Gesellschafts- und sprachwissen- 
schaftliche Reihe Nr. 1), p. 32 ff. 
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thou sentst forth the streams (dhfira) and slewest the son of the 
Danu ”. 1 As was pointed out above, also Liiders ended by consider¬ 
ing the possible identity of “der Himmelsquell im Felsen” with the 
Vala (p. 387 , nn. 4 and 5 ). 

4 . The same generative and life-promoting water, however, was 
also believed to fall down from heaven as rain. This raises the 
fundamental question as to how this water was thought to ascend 
to heaven, a difficulty that to my knowledge has never been stated. 
This is particularly manifest in stanzas like II. 24.4 “The well that 
has a rock for orifice and streams of “tnadhu”, (the well) which 
Brahmanaspati split open with force, that all “sun-seers’' have 
drunk; together they have poured down abundantly the spring of 
water ”. 2 There can be no doubt that this dsmdsya avatd is identical 
with the Vala (e.g., Liiders, p. 387 n. 5 ), 3 

The answer to this question is twofold: 1 ) In the nocturnal aspect 
of the cosmos the cosmic waters form the night-time sky and are, 
accordingly, automatically above the earth. 2 ) In the day-time 
aspect the water is drawn from the spring in the earth up to the 
sky and then poured down. There was perhaps an additional idea 
that rain could fall down from the branches of the Asvattha soma - 
savana , which reached into the third heaven (AS. V. 4 . 3 ) and sup¬ 
ported the heaven like a pillar. This possibility will not be considered 
here. 

As for the night aspect—the only case for whibh the notion of a 
celestial ocean would seem firmly established—, it is not necessary 
to enter here into an ample discussion after my remarks in IIJ. 8 
( 1964 ), pp. I 07 ff. It may only be observed that the reconstruction 
there given of Varuna dwelling at the lower end of the world axis 
and supporting the Tree of Life is fully confirmed by later sources 
like Mhbh. V. 96.6 crit. ed., where Narada and Matali, on their way 
to Varuna, descend into the underworld {avagdhya tato bhumim ), 

1 ddardar utsam dsrjo vl kh&ni tvdm arnavdn badbadhandtfi aramnah, 
mahdntam indr a pdrvatam vi ydd vdh srjd vi dhdra dva ddnavam han. Cf., 
e.g., IX. 110.5 abhy-abhi hi drdvasd tatdrditho Hsam nd kdm cij janapdnam 
dksitam. 

2 dsmdsyam avatdm brdhmanas pdtir mddhudhdram abhi yam ojasd 'trnat, 
tdm evd visve papire svardfso bahu sdkdtn sisicur utsam udrinam. Cf. Hille- 
brandt, Asia Major 1 (1924)* P- 79 Liiders, p. 387. Geldner’s translation 
"Sie schopften allesamt reichlich von dem wasserspendenden Quell' * is 
obviously wrong. 

3 Cf. PB. XIX.7.1 asurandm vai valas tamasd pravrto *smapidhdnas cdsit . 
For asmdpidhdna cf. RS. IV.28.5 ddardrtam dpihitdny dsna. 
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where they find in the very centre (V.97.1 ndbhisthdne) the ndgaloka 
and its capital Patala, The same location under the Meru, that is, 
at the lower end of the world axis, is also found in Kuvalayamdld , 
par. 139 (p. 71, line 15, II j 1, p. 237 n. 6) and in Sayana's commen¬ 
tary on §B. I.4.1.37 (Weber's ed., p. in). While Sesa supports the 
world axis from below (V.ioi. 2, VII.69.48), he and Taksaka 
surround Vanina (II.9.8), In the same way Sesa and Vasuki are 
located at the lower end of the jarjara during the purvaranga of a 
dramatic performance (Bhar. N§ 1 .94, 3.80). 

All this is pretty well in agreement with the Rigveda, where 
Varuna is said to dwell “at the origin of the rivers, with seven sis¬ 
ters, (himself) amidst (them)", to be “the creator of the primeval 
world" where “his seven" are. This world is referred toas “Varuna's 
fixed dwelling-place [== in the centre], he governs the seven" and 
in the most characteristic passage it is said: “He has created the 
first creation, who with his pillar kept both worlds asunder, as Aja 
(supports) the sky". 1 2 

In the light of this evidence it can hardly be doubted that in the 
much-disputed stanza RS. I.24.7, in spite of the use of the word 
sttipa* Varuna holds the roots of the inverted cosmic tree upwards, 
in accordance with urdhvamula of the later tradition (TA. I.11.5, 
Kath.Up. VI.i, Maitri Up. VI.4, Bhagavadglta 15.1). The idea that 
a nyagrodha could have been meant 3 , although still maintained as 


1 Cf. RS. VIII.41.2 yah sindhundm upodaye sdptasvasd sd madhyamo 
(see Liiders, p. 712), 41.4 sd m&ta purvydm paddm tad vdrunasya sdptyam 
sd hi gopd iveryo, 41.9 vdrunasya dhruvdm sddah sd saptandm irajyati , 41.10 
sd dhdma purvydm mame yd skambhena vz rodast ajo nd dydm ddhdrayat, 

2 abudhne rdja varuno vdnasyo } rdhvdm ship am dadate putddaksah, nicind 
sthur updri budhnd esdm asme antdr nihitdh keidvah syuh. For sthuh as 
“genereller Injunktiv” see in general Karl Hoffmann, Der Injunktiv int 
Veda, p. 113ft. For abudhne Renou, EVP. 7, p. 72, points to VIII.77.5 
abudhnesu rdjassu. As for stftpa, both the later tradition and the words 
updri budhnd esdm (which must refer to the roots) point to the conclusion 
that the traditional renderings (Ludwig: “stamm”, Grassmann: "Schopf", 
Hillebrandt and Geldner: “Krone”, Renou, EVP. 5, p. 94: “aigrette”) 
cannot be correct. Only the circumstance that the poet here expressed a 
mystery can account for the use of this word instead of mdla which had 
already found acceptance: III.30.17 sahdmula, and further X.87.10 m&la, 
X.87.19 sahdmura, VII.104.24, X.87,2, 14 m&radeva. 

3 Geldner, Vedische Studien I (1889), pp. 113-115 and Vbersetzung I, 
p. 25 n,, L. von Schroeder, Festgruss E. Kuhn (1916), pp. 59ff., A. Cooma* 
raswamy, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 29 (1938), pp. 111-149, 
F. D. K. Bosch, The Golden Germ (1960), p. 6511., R. Otto, e.g., Varuna- 
Hymnen des Rigveda (1948), p. 25 n. 82. 
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late as i960 by Renou, EVP. 8, p. 72 b, is no longer discussible. 1 
The idea of an inverted tree is well known from many mythologies. 2 So 
is also the identification of nocturnal sky and cosmic waters. 3 If 
this sky represents the underworld in an upside-down position, the 
bowl at the foot of the world-tree (see p. 145, n. 2) must then be 
inverted and hang over its roots. 

Leaving aside the old problem of the possible identity of this 
howl and the moon 4 (which is, in any case, not a problem of naive 
realism but one of mythical equivalence) I can here confine myself 
to a reference to RS. V.85.3 “Varuna has poured out the cask, 
with its rim turned downwards, over heaven and earth and the 
intermediate space. Thereby the king sprinkles the soil of the whole 
world, as the rain (sprinkles) the barley''. 5 That the word mcinabdra 
here refers to the inverted cask on top of the world axis in the 
nocturnal sky may be argued on general mythological grounds. 
Whether, however, AS. IV.15.12 dva niclr apdh srja, words with 
which Varuna is addressed, must in an analogous way be interpreted 
as “let flow the waters that are hanging downwards" is questionable: 
RS. V.83.7 does not plead in favour of this translation. On the other 
hand, our interpretation of V.85.3 may furnish the definitive ex¬ 
planation of the so-called “bell-shaped" or “lotus" capital of Indian 
art as a cosmic symbol. 6 

5. More important in the Rigveda is the idea that one or more 

1 See in particular Paul Thieme, Untersuchnngen zur Wortkunde und 
Auslegung des Rigveda (Hallische Monographien 7, 1949), p. 68ff. and further 
my remarks in Bijdr. TLV 107 ( 1951 ), pp. 79-83. 

2 Cf. e.g. Uno Holmberg (Harva), Der Baum des Lehens (Annales Acade- 
miae Scientiarum Fennicae, series B, vol. XVI), Helsinki 1922-23, pp. 17, 
59, etc., H. Bergenia, De Boom des Levens in Schrifi en Histone (Hilversum, 
1938), p. 275 n. 116, E. Kagarow, Der umgekehrte Schamanenbaum, in 
Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft 1929, p. 183 f,, M. Eliade, Traite d'histoire 
des Religions (1953), p. 239ft. and p. 281 (references), Le chamanisme (1951), 
p. 244ft. (references on p. 245 n. 1), E. A. S. Butterworth, The Tree of Life 
at the Navel of the Earth , pp. 16, 66. 

3 Cf., e.g., W. B. Kristensen, Leven nit den Dood, p. 14b, Symbool en 
Werkelijhheid, p. 180, Verzamelde Bijdragen tot kennis der antieke Godsdiensten, 
p. 279 . 

4 Cf., e.g., Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften, p. 703, Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. 
I 2 , pp. 326, 386I, Butterworth, The Tree of Life, p. xoiff. 

5 nicinabdram vdrunah kdvandham prd sasarja vodasi antdriksam, tena 
visvasya bhuvanasya vdjd ydvam nd vrstir vy imatti bhfmia. 

6 For the origin of the bell-shaped capital see E. Havell, A Handbook 
of Indian Art (1920/1927),^. 41, G. J. Held, The Mahabharata (1935), p. 208, 
F. D. K. Bosch, The Golden Germ (i960), p. 156k, Butterworth, The Tree 
of Life, pp. 104 (Sumer), 109. 
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gods draw water from a source and then tilt the bucket. This is 
clearly expressed in the Parjanya-hymn V.83.8cd “Draw thou 
(ud acd\) the large bucket, pour it out. Let the rivulets, set free, 
run forward”. 1 The two stages are most clearly distinguished in 
I.85.10 and 11: urdhvdm nunudre ' vatdm td djasd dddrhdnam cid 
bibhidur vi pdrvatam “They [the Maruts] pushed the source upward 
with force: they pierced the mountain although it was strong” and 
jihmdm nunudre ’vatdm tdyd disd *sincann utsam gotamdya trsndje 
“They tilted the well in that direction (?) (and) poured out the 
spring for the thirsty Gotama”. Liiders, p.386 n. 1, who took the two 
expressions as synonyms, misinterpreted urdhvdm nud- as “nach 
oben stoBen”, “umdrehen”. 

In I.88.4 ^ 1S th e Gotamas who, apparently in a rain magic, push 
up the receptacle.: “For days they [the Maruts], greedy, have been 
circling round about this rain-making divine poem. The Gotamas, 
formulating their magic incantation, pushed up the pail by means 
of their songs, for drinking”. 2 3 The only object of the priests was to 
cause the water to ascend to heaven. Thereafter, it was the task of 
the Maruts to pour down the rain “for drinking”. The word jihmd 
in jihmdbdra 3 was apparently a stereotyped term for the tilting of 
the pail, cf. I.116.9 para ’ vatdm ndsatyd * nudethdm uccdbudhnam 
cakrathur jihmdbdram “You, 0 Nasatyas, have pushed away the 
source, you made its bottom turned upwards and its brim tilted”. 4 * * * * 9 
There is, it seems, no appreciable difference in meaning with nlcina - 
bar a in VIII.72.10 sihcdnti ndmasd *vcUttin uecdcakram p drijm dnam , 

1 mahdntam kosam ud acd ni sinca sydndantam kulyti visitah piirdstdt. 
The relation of the preceding stanza 7c dftirii sit karsa visitant nydncam 
to the one quoted is not clear. Liiders, p. 381, is probably right in taking 
dfti and kosa as two different objects. See further, e.g,, Kaegi, Hundert 
Lieder , p. 97, Hillebrandt, Lieder aus deni Rgveda, p. 70, Karl Hoffmann, 
Dev Injunktiv pn Veda, p. 261, etc. 

2 ahdni grdhrah pdry a va cigar ini An 1 dhiyam vcivkarydni ca devim, brahma 
kvnvdnto gotamdso avkair urdhvdm nunudra utsadhim pibadhyai. 

3 The meaning “brinT’ for -bam according to Geldner; see further Wacker- 
nagel-Debrunner, KZ. 67 (1942), p. 171 [— Wackernagel, Kleine Schriften, 

p- 387]- 

4 There remains a crux in VIII.40.5 ya saptdbudhnam arnavdm jihmdbdram 
apovnutdQi) “(Indra and Agni) who open the stream with seven bottoms 

and with tilted brim’*, where, apart from the mythical speculations under¬ 

lying saptdbucihna, the notion of opening the source in the mountain would 

seem incompatible with that of tilting a bucket (which, moreover, is not 

Indra’s task, cf. VIII.72.8). The predilection for compounds with sapid - 
in this group of hymns should be noted, cf. 39.8 saptdmdnusa, 41.2 saptdsvasd, 

9 sd saptandm irajyati. 
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nidnabaram dksitani “They [the hotrs ] pour out with obeisance the 
inexhaustible source that goes round (?) with its bottom 1 upwards 
(and) its rim downwards”. 

Like Parjanya, the Maruts are said to draw the rain-water, cf. 
RS. V.55.5 ud irayathd marutah samudrato yuydm vrstim varsayathd 
purisinah y AS. IV.15.5 ud irayata marutah samudratds, IV.27.4 
apdh samudrdd dlvam ud vahanti , Kaus.S.III.3 indraprasistd varuna- 
prasutd dpah samudrdd divam ud vahanti (see Luders, p. 104!.). 
The term samudrd was used in Vedic times both for the oceans that 
surrounded the earth in the mythical cosmology and for the cosmic 
waters under the earth, as is shown by the phrase hfdya samudrd 
(II j 8, p. 125). In its last connotation it was synonymous with 
avatd. The cosmological conception on which these passages are 
based is, accordingly, quite the same as that underlying the Varuna- 
hymn V.85.3, quoted above, and Luders (p. 719) was wrong in 
assigning them to “der spateren, mehr naturalistisch gerichteten 
Anschauung iiber die Regenentstehung”, however understandable 
this conclusion was on the basis of his premises. The principal 
difference between the Marut-passages and the Varuna-hymnis that 
in the latter we are concerned with the nocturnal sky, which was 
identical with the cosmic waters. That is why Varuna did not need 
to draw the water before causing the rain to fall down on earth: 
the kdvandha was, indeed, immediately at his disposal. This idea is 
expressed with all desirable clearness in 1 .161.14 ‘Through the sky 
go the Maruts, on earth goes Agni, the Wind goes here through the 
air, Varuna goes through the waters, the samudras (adbhtr ydti 
vdrunah sanmdraih) >> . 

Geldner has been the first to recognize that the verb a cydvayati , 
apart from its being used in the general sense “to draw towards 
oneself”, was also a technical term for the drawing of the (subterra¬ 
neous) water. As such it is more currently used than ud acati , and 
is more unequivocal than terms like duh (e.g., VIII. 1.10 kdvandham 
udrinam duduhre pfsnayo), which will, therefore, here be left out of 
account. The term d cydvayati has been curiously misunderstood: 
Ludwig rendered it by “beschleunigen, stiirzen, her(an)eilen 
machen”, Grassmann: “ausgiessen, ergiessen, bewegen, herziehen” 
(Worterbuch: “ausschiitteln, ausgiessen”), Max Muller, SBE 

1 cakra “den untern rand des gefaszes”, Ludwig, vol. IV, p. 387. It seems 
here to be a synonym of budhnd , although in the late hymn X.101.7 avatdni 
dsmacakram looks rather like a variation of II.24.4 dsmasyam avatam. 
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XXXII: “to shake, shake down”, Liiders (p. 380): “her abf alien 
machen”, Renou, EVP. 10, pp. 29, 36: “amener, attirer vers-nous- 
le-mettant-en-branle” (but cf. p. 93 at the bottom!). Cf. also 
Hillebrandt, Asia Major 1 (1924), pp. 789-791, who curiously dis¬ 
regarded the specific meaning of d in a cydvayati , which differen¬ 
tiates it from cydvayati and prd cydvayati. Since, as a result, the 
stanzas concerned have mostly been misunderstood, they are here 
cited with a translation. For considerations of space all comments 
have been left aside. 

VIII.72.8 d daidbhir vivdsvata indrah kosam acucyavit, khedayd 
trivftd divdh “With the ten (fingers ? Geldner)- of Vivasvat Indra has 
pulled up the heavenly bucket, with a threefold hammer (?)”. 

V.53.6 d yam ndrah suddnavo dadasuse divdh kosam dcucyavuh, vi 
parjdnyam srjanti rodasi dnu dhdnvand yanti vrstay ah ‘ The heavenly 
bucket which the heroes, rich in water, 1 have pulled up for their 
worshipper, that “ parjanya ” they pour out over the two worlds; 
the rains are going over the dry soil.” 

V.59.8 deucyavur divydm kosam eta fse rudrdsya maruto grnandh 
“These Maruts, (sons) of Rudra, have pulled up, 0 seer, the heavenly 
bucket while they were praised.” 

X.42.2 kosam ndpurndm vdsund nyfstam d cydvaya maghadeydya 
Sitram “Draw the hero [= Indra] like a full bucket, crammed with 
goods, 2 for the giving of presents.” 

IV. 17.16 gavydnta indram sakhydya viprd asvdydnto vfsanam 
vdjdyantah , jamydnto janiddm dksitotim d cydvaydmo 'vote nd kosam 
“Desiring cattle we, the priests, draw Inclra towards us for an 
alliance, desiring horses and the prize (him), the bull; desiring wives 
(him), the giver of wives, as (we pull up) a bucket in the well.” 

In the last two stanzas it is quite clear that “to pull up (a bucket)” 
is only a specialized use of “to draw towards oneself” in, e.g., 
X.101.12 d cydvayo *tdye , VIII.92.7 d cydvayasy utdye. Cf. IV.32.18 
sahdsrd te &atd vaydtn gdvdm a cydvaydmasi. 

6. In conclusion it may be stated that when the Maruts are said 
to milk the utsa ( 1 .64.6, VIII.7.16), or when Indra causes the udder 
of the mountain to flow (V.32.2), the utsa and udhar refer primarily 
to the cosmic water in Varuna's realm under the earth, where, at 


1 For ddnu see the references in Hist. Rel. 10, p. 122 n. 61. Cf. 1 .79.3 
demur asmd upara pinvaie divdh (Liiders, p. 121 n. 2). 

2 Geldner’s translation "den mit Gut beladenen Helden” is obviously 
wrong. Cf. IV.28.6, X.108.7, II.16.7, IX.97.44, AS. IX.4.3. 


the lower end of the world axis, the amrta is located as late as 
Mahabharata V.97.4 crit.ed. The circumstance that these waters 
are only mentioned in the most recent parts of the Rigveda (Liiders, 
p. 121 f.) is due to the fact that the family collections were not 
concerned with this aspect. When this utsa is called “thun¬ 
dering” (1.64.6), its water is meant after it has been drawn up to 
heaven. For the same reason the tidhar pdrvaiasya could also be 
referred to as udhar divydm (IX.107.5, X.ioo.n), tidhar divy&ni 
(e.g., I.64.5). See also Liiders, p. 389ff. 

If the preceding interpretation is correct, it must be concluded 
that (apart from the identity of Varuna's nocturnal sky with the 
cosmic waters) these passages do not confirm the theory of a celestial 
ocean. 1 However, so long as the fundamental problem of the 
mythological (not cosmological!) meaning of the “third heaven”, 
and the background of its partial identity with the primeval or 
nether world is not entirely clarified, no final judgment on the 
“celestial ocean” in the Rigveda would seem possible. 

Leiden. 


Cf., e.g., Bergaigne, La religion vedique, passim (see Index, III, p. 33.8), 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 85, W. Neisser, Znm IVorterbuch des Rgveda 
I (1924), pp. 57-59, H. Lommel, Asiatica, p. 408f., Liiders, p. mff. "Ber 
Himmelsozean” (but see Karl Hoffmann, OLZ. 1954, col- 391). 


(Editor’s Footnote : First Published in India Maior: Congratulatory Volume presented to J 
Gonda, Leiden, 1972.) 


7. THE ANCIENT ARYAN VERBAL CONTEST 


1 . There is a considerable difference of opinion nowadays about the 
social and cultural background of the Rigvedic poetry. In Geldner’s 
Rigveda-translation and in Renou’s recent studies which are based on it 1 
there is a tendency to overemphasize the importance of literary contests, 
for which the poems are thought to be designed. Thieme, in a funda¬ 
mental discussion of this trend in modern Vedic studies, not only noted 
“an un m istakable tendency to secularize the RV”, but also stated to 
“hear in some renderings of Geldner’s overtones of their own that call 
to mind unfortunate associations with the Nuremberg master-singers 
and the minnesingers’ tournament of song on the Wartburg”. 2 The 
following studies, devoted to a social as well as religious phenomenon, 
may contribute to correcting the perspective and to eliminating some 
views about the Vedic society that are still materially based on the 
theories of the Vedische Studien. The influence of these theories is indeed 
still perceptible in Geldner’s latest interpretation of the Rigveda. 

In point of fact, the duels between poets may rather be regarded as a 
special instance of a more general type of contest, which included un- 
poetical verbal contests as well as chariot races, combats, etc. Here 
however a serious methodological difficulty faces us. The question 
naturally arises on which occasions these contests may have taken place. 
Thieme, who is disinclined to accept the theory of such contests at all, 
stresses the necessity of looking for a serious, genuinely religious content 
in the Rigvedic hymns. 3 I quite agree with him but, while the contests 

1 Karl Friedrich Geldner, Der Rig-Veda aus dem Sanskrit ins Deutsche iibersetzt 
(Harvard Oriental Series, vols. 33 - 36 , 1951 - 1957 ); L. Renou, Etudes vediques et 
panineennes, I (Paris 1955 ), p. 1 ff. 

8 JAOS, 77 ( 1957 ), pp. 53 and 56 . Cf. also H. P. Schmidt, ZDMG, 109 ( 1959 ), p. 446 . 

3 Ibid., p. 53 . 
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are here considered (in contradistinction to Geldner’s interpretation) as 
a social phenomenon of an essentially religious character, it is impossible 
to give, within the compass of an article, an adequate picture of the 
religious side of the problem. Since this would require a discussion of 
the total system of Vedic mythological thought, and since such pre¬ 
liminaries would outgrow the study proper, we are compelled to confine 
ourselves to a rough sketch of the religious background, to delineating a 
mere framework of religious notions which are presupposed in the present 
article but for which no justification can be attempted here. Even the 
more extensive treatment of a single issue, viz., the connection of U$as 
with the new year’s day, cannot therefore have more than an illustrative 
function. In view of Renou’s recent treatment of this subject, 4 a some¬ 
what more detailed discussion seemed required but this point, too, will 
finally have to be considered within the context of the whole Rigvedic 
mythology. Unattractive though this method of treatment may be, it 
appeared inevitable, as it was plainly impossible to leave the religious 
aspect entirely out of consideration. But also the social aspect had to be 
restricted to a discussion of the debate, while other parallel phenomena 
such as the chariot races could only be mentioned in passing, when they 
could throw some light on the word-duels. In conclusion'it may be 
observed that as a rule the texts have been quoted without a translation. 
For those who are already seriously handicapped by having to express 
their thoughts in a foreign language, Ltiders’ demand that every quotation 
should be translated 5 6 is quite impossible to carry out. The German 
translation that has been added for a quick orientation wherever this 
seemed required is by Geldner, unless otherwise stated. 

2 . It has long been recognized by several students of Vedic mythology 
that the Rigvedic myth of Indra’s combat with the dragon Vrtra has no 
bearing on natural phenomena such as thunderclouds and rain, but 
represents an Aryan myth of creation.® Indra slays with his vdjra the 
power of resistance (vrtra-) of the inert Chaos, which power is conceived 
as residing on the primordial hill that floats on the surface of the cosmic 
Waters. Indra, while slaying this vrtra-, at the same time splits the hill, 


5 See Etudes vidiqnes, 133 (1957), p. 1 ff. 

6 Liiders, Varutta, H (1959), Vorwort des Herausgebers, p. VHL 

8 Ci'. W. Norman Brown, “The Creation Myth of the Rig Veda”, JAOS, 62 (1942), 
p. 85 ff.; Kuiper, Museum, 52 (1947), p. 199 f., Mededelingen Kon. Ned. Akad. Wet., 
NR. 13/7 (1950), p. 174, 14/5 (1951), p. 19 f., Bijdragen Kon. Instituut, 107 .(1951), 
pp. 72, 76; Liiders, Varum, I (1951), p. 183 ff. 
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which is now riveted to the bottom of the Waters, and Fire and Water 
(AgnUStirya and Apah-Sdma) are forced to leave the undifferentiated 
world of inertia and to join the ranks of the heavenly Gods (RS. X. 
124 . 2 , 6 ). Indra further separates by the same Vrtra-slaying Heaven 
from Earth, by which act a cosmic dualism of upper world and nether 
world (represented by Devas and Asuras-Banavas respectively) is con¬ 
stituted. To Yaruna, the ancient god of the waters of Chaos, a new 
function is now assigned as guardian of the cosmic law ( ftd -), which 
remains hidden in the nether world (e.g. RS. V. 62 . 1 ). As a result of 
this process of differentiation, the undifferentiated Chaos now constitutes 
itself as a nether v/orld in opposition to the upper world, but as such 
continues to be the “older” world with its “older” gods, in contrast with 
the younger dynasty of the heavenly Gods (devas), whom KS. XXYII. 9 
(p, 148,16 ff.) calls dnujavaratara - “younger brothers” (read anurt). In 
this process of creation (as we may conveniently call Indra’s act notwith¬ 
standing its predominantly demiurgical character) the goods of Hfe, 
symbolized by Agni and Soma, were for the first time brought to light 
from the nether world. According to Vedic mythology, accordingly, 
Fire and Water have been released from the power of Inertia, the cosmic 
regressive force, that lay on the hill (gin-, pdrvata -) and kept the aperture 
of the nether world closed (see p. 249 ). This myth is apparently an 
inheritance from the primitive Indo-Iranian religion. A different version 
is found in the archaic myth of the Churning of the Ocean, according to 
which the goods have been won directly from the depths of the Ocean 
(i.e. the cosmic Waters). 

The wide-spread conception of time as a cyclical process is also met 
with in India. This implies that the beginning of every new year was 
conceived as a new cosmic start and, consequently, that at the end of 
every year the cosmos returned to its point of departure, the undifferen¬ 
tiated state of the Chaos, to be reborn. Direct indications for this last 
conception, it is true, are not found in Yedic literature: from the South 
Indian Pongal festival, during which the undifferentiated state of the 
cosmos is imitated and re-enacted in social life by a temporary abolish¬ 
ment of all social differences, 7 and from parallels that could be adduced 


7 See the references in J. J. Meyer, Trilogie altindischer Machte und Feste der Vegeta - 
tion. III, p. 122. The time at which the new year was celebrated seems to have varied 
in later periods. See Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, II, p. 157; Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Mythologie , I s , p. 31, IP, p. 177; Caland’s note on his translation of PB.V.9.1, H. P. 
Schmidt, Vrata, p. 36 n. 46; Heesterman, The ancient Indian Royal Consecreation, p, 7f. 
For further references see especially C. d’Onofrio, Studi e Materiali di Storia delle 
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from other religions, it might be argued that similar ideas are likely to 
have been current among the Yedic Indians, but this is a hypothesis. 
That they v/ere much concerned with this period is however beyond doubt. 
Indra’s mythical exploit comprises the winning of the Sun. 8 He is there¬ 
fore celebrated in the hymns as svarjit - “winner of the sun”, svardfs- 
“seeing the sun”, svdrpati- “lord of the sun”, svdrvat- “possessing the 
sun”, svarvid- “finding the sun”, svar?d- “winning the sun”. On the 
other hand, the priests are said to be longing for the sun (svaryavah ... 
viprdh .. kusikdsah III. 30 . 20 ), men invoke Indra’s aid and are helped in 
races “which have the sun as their prize”, e.g. I. 130.8 indrah samdtsu 
ydjamdnam dryam prdvad .. ,svdrmTlhe$v aji$u VIII. 68.5 svarmilhegu yam 
ndrah / ndna hdvanta utdye , I. 63.6 (tvdm...) svdrmilhe nara ajd havante. 
Now we know from the Vajapeya ritual that chariot races can have a 
ritual character 9 and in the passages quoted we have no reason to take 
with Geldner the v/ord dji - in the sense “Kampf” instead of “race”, 
which is its normal meaning. Ritual races are also suggested by such 
phrases as IX. 65.11 svardfsam / hinve vdjesu vajinam : just as the chariot 
of the gods is called “sun-finding” (VII. 67.3 svarvidd vdsumatd rdthena ), 
so the horse that is the winner in the race can be considered a “sun- 
finder”. In the Avesta the same (or nearly the same) epithet is also 
attributed to Yima, who was hvara.daraso masydnqm (Y. 9 . 4 ). The many 
mangalavacamsi for “race-horse” in the Rigvedic language should be 
noted in this connection. 10 

What was the religious significance of these “races that had the sun as 
their prize”, of this “acquiring of the sun”? The poets tell us that Indra’s 
primordial act was continuously repeated. Cf. e.g. VI. 17.8 ddha tvd 
visve purd indra devd ekarh tavdsam dadhire bharaya / ddevo ydd abhy 
auhisfa devdn svdrsdtd vrruita tndram dtra “Da stellten dich allein, den 
Starken, alle Gdtter an die Spitze, um (den Sieg) zu gewinnen, o Indra; 
als der Ungott sich fiber die Gdtter fiberhob, da erwahlen sie im Kampf 


Religioniy 24/25 (1953/1954), p. 141 f. (cf. Lommel, Der arische Kriegsgott , pp. 51-70), 
for the data about ancient Iran cf. e.g. Widengren, Religionens Vdrld , pp. 201-209, 
Numen , I, p. 37 ff. (etc.), Tavadia, Bin alter Feuerritus bei den Zoroastriem in Iran, 
ARW, 36 (1939), pp. 256-276. 

8 Cf. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth II, p. 182, n. 1. 

9 See Weber, Sitzungsber . Bed. Akad ., 39 (1892), p. 787 ff.; Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth ., 
I, p. 484; Heesterman, op. c., p. 127 ff. 

10 Auspicious terms for the race horse are a£u-, vajin- (cf. vdjino vdjajito vdjam 
sari?yantah VS. 9.9!), probably also atya- (lit. “by-passing”, cf. tad dhdvato ’nydn dty 
eti titfhat VS. 40.4, ati-sr- JB. II. 128 5 , dty asti anydn RS VII. 1.14), and vydti- (cf. 
vy-ati-gam-, etc.). 
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um die Sonne den Indr a”. While the first two padas relate a mythical 
event (perfect tense), the third and fourth refer to a recent assault of the 
demon (aorist) and the new decision of the gods (present tense), now 
that the sun must be v/on again. This, as well as the races for sun- 
winning, cannot refer but to one definite period of the year, viz. the winter 
solstice. Cf. p. 269 and n. 7 . If this is true, the question must be raised 
whether also other expressions of the Yedic language may perhaps have 
a far more concrete meaning than Geldner’s translation attributes to 
them. The poets frequently pray for deliverance from anxiety (amhas-). 
Now amhasaspati- is the name of an intercalary month in YS. 7 . 30 , 21 . 31 , 
which allows us to infer that amhas- could refer to the end of the year. 
The association of amhas- and tdrnas- “darkness” (see p. 234 ) points to 
the same conclusion. Only in passing can attention be drawn to other 
words that possibly refer to the same period, e.g. parivatsare , u r&tri 
pdritakmyd , 12 pdrya ~, 13 etc. 

If from the facts mentioned we draw the general conclusion that some 
at least of the hymns to Indra concern the critical period of transition 
from the old to the new year, and some at least of the chariot races (e.g. 
the svarmilha- dji-) must have taken place at that time, we must assume 
that men tried to assist Indra in his fight against Death and Darkness by 
their ritual. Nov/ similar rites are known from the Mahavrata-ceremony, 
at which an Arya (Vai§ya) and a Sudra had to fight a ritual combat over 
a white piece of leather representing the sun, and from the ceremonial 
buying of the Soma ( Somakrdyana -) as a preliminary to the Soma- 
sacrifice. In such circumstances the powers of the nether world were 
personified by a certain social group, the Sudras, while the Sryas acted 
as the representatives of Indra and the heavenly Gods. 

Now one of the technical words for Indra’s divine gifts is maghd -, e.g. 
IV. 17.8 hdntd yd vrtrdim sdnitotd vdjarii data maghdni maghdvd surddhah 
“der Toter des Vrtra und der Gewinner der Beute ist, der Gaben schenkt, 
der Freigebige, Belohnende”. On the other hand maghdvan Indra’s 
current epithet, is also a title given to liberal patrons, e.g. X. 81.6 ihd 
5 smdkam maghdvd surir astu. This suggests an equation of Indra and 
these lords, who in the social sphere may have personified him in his 
function of present-giving (maghdtti-). Hence, when a lord gives a portion 

11 Hillebrandt, op. c., I, p. 30, n. 3. 

12 Hillebrandt, op. c., II, p. 253 f.; Renou, Etudes sur le vocabulaire du RV, I, p. 
42 f.; etc. 

13 See e.g. Mayrhofer, Kurzgef. etym. Worterb., II, p. 258; Abaev, Etimologiceskij 
slovaP osetinskogo jazyka, I, p. 422. 
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of the wealth he has won in a contest (vdja-) to a poet, this portion is 
termed the maghd-. This is apparently the concrete meaning of I. 11.3 
purvir indrasya ratdyo nd vi dasyanty utayaht / yctdi vdjasya gdmata 1 
stotfbhyo mdmhate maghdm, where the human maghdvan- is identified 
with the divine one. If however our conclusion is correct that the human 
maghdvan- personifies Indra, the question arises whether it is probable 
that persons could have impersonated their god and re-enacted his crea¬ 
tive act at any other time but during festivals of a definite character, which 
then must have celebrated the god’s primordial act. 

Into this context of present-giving and contests would also fit the 
word-contests. Held has already pointed out that munificence itself can 
be a form of contest 14 and the whole complex would undoubtedly 
support the well-known theories about a potlatch-festival in the oldest 
strata of Indo-Aryan civilization. Perhaps it will at some time be possible 
to prove such a theory beyond doubt. Anyway, detailed studies of 
separate aspects, like the one here undertaken, will have to clear the 
way for such a demonstration. From such future studies of a more 
comprehensive character there may finally emerge a conclusion of 
fundamental importance for an adequate appreciation of the Rigveda as 
a whole, and of its mythology in particular. Sometimes the possibility 
has already been contemplated that Indra had not really such a pre¬ 
dominant position in the Vedic pantheon as the Rigveda suggests, but 
the theories propounded to explain Indra’s role in the Rigvedic hymns 
do not carry conviction. 18 It may be anticipated, however, that a fuller 
appreciation of the cardinal importance of the cosmogonical myth will 
give us a better insight into the true religious character of Vedic mythology 
and will ultimately result in a full recognition of the theory which 
Hillebrandt has defended against an overwhelming opposition (see Vedi- 
sche Mythologie, P, p. 10 n. 2). Indeed, if it can be definitively proved 
that the oldest nucleus of the Rigveda was a textbook for the new year 
ritual, this will account for the very one-sided picture of the Vedic 
pantheon and its mythology which the Rigveda provides us, for the 
endlessly repeated references to Indra’s fight with Vrtra, and for the 
hymns to Agni and Usas, if these may be taken to celebrate the reap¬ 
pearance of the sunlight after a period of winter darkness. Indirectly 
such a view of the character of the Rigvedic family collections might also 
throw some new light on their testimony regarding such a god as Varuna: 

14 G. J. Held, The Mahabhamta, An ethnological Study (thesis Leiden, 1935), p. 
243 ff. (following Hubert and Mauss). 

14 See, e.g., G. Dumfail, Tarpeia, p. 52 ff. 
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if it was too dangerous in this period of cosmic dmhas - to mention 
Death, then the ominous God, and his degradation as a result of Indra’s 
victory (RS. X. 124 . 5 ), could only be spoken of in the most euphemistic 
terms during this time. 16 Cf. IV. 1 . 2-5 with Geldner’s note! 

3 . Usas and the New Year. 

One of the fundamental questions for our understanding of the charac¬ 
ter of the Rigveda is, how we must conceive the nature of the Goddess 
Dawn (Usas). Following Ludwig, Hillebrandt has defended the thesis 
that the twenty hymns to Usas do not worship the dawn of every new 
day but especially the first dawn of the new year. 17 A similar view, based 
on a comparison with the Old Germanic Ostara and the Lettish Uhsing, 
was taken by von Schroeder. 18 Most scholars however have rejected it. 
Keith objects that Hillebrandfs theory “is wholly unsupported by any 
evidence, and depends on a theory of the Rigvedic view of the year that 
is arbitrary”. 19 Oldenberg points to the lack of clear references to the 
beginning of the new year and controverts Hillebrandfs arguments 
based on the use of Usas-hymns to inaugurate the Agnistoma in spring, 
and on a possible connection of U§as with the Ekastaka (which is the 
night, out of which both Indra and the new year are said to be born; 
AthS. III. 10 .12). 20 Foy combated Hillebrandfs view that RS. VII. 80 
is a “Neujahrslied” and his arguments were accepted by Oldenberg and 
Renou. 21 Also Renou does not see sufficient indications for Hillebrandfs 
theory: “ceci reste une hypothese”. 22 

Now, every theory about Usas must needs be a hypothesis. But just 
here we are confronted with the real methodological difficulty, which 
has never been stated explicitly. When reading Foy’s important criticisms 
one soon recognizes that the basic difference of opinion is ultimately 
rooted in a different approach to the Vedic hymns as religious poetry. 
When we try to defend again Hillebrandfs theory, this is mainly because 
the current view, though seemingly prompted by common sense, fails to 

1G See IIJ, m, p. 211. 

17 See Ludwig, Rgveda , IV, p. XI, VI, p. 173 a; Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythologie , P, 
p. 28 ff. 

18 L. von Schroeder, Arische Religion , II, pp. 16, 58 f, 205. 

19 A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda , p. 121 f. Hillebrandt’s theory 
was only accepted by G. Montesi, Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni , 28/1 
(1957), P- 26 (to which M. Mole kindly drew my attention after this study had been 
written). 

20 ' Oldenberg, Religion des Veda , p. 243 n. 1. 

21 Oldenberg, Noten ; Renou, Etudes vediques et pdnineennes , HI, p. 101. 

33 Renou, Et. ved. et pan., HI, pp. 6 , 52, 101. 
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explain far too many aspects of Usas, when taken not as a piece of 
poetic imagery but as a religious reality. The presuppositions from which 
earlier scholars tacitly started are strikingly illustrated by the words 
“diese so durchsichtigen Texte 55 , which once slipped from Oldenberg’s 
pen. These scholars certainly did not overlook the difficulties; rather 
they did not exist to them. Since the hymns seemed perfectly clear, no 
need of any theory (which would have had to be a “hypothesis”) was felt 
and Hillebrandt’s could only be regarded as superfluous. So the con¬ 
vincing power of any argumentation, hov/ever detailed, is ultimately 
limited by the existence of two different basic attitudes. A single instance 
may illustrate this difficulty. In each of the twenty Rigvedic hymns to 
Uses die most prominent feature is the prayer for wealth and progeny. 
Now it would seem far from self-evident that the dawn of a new day 
should be implored to bestow wealth. The fact that, apart from occasional 
references to the daksinas given in the early morning, 23 no serious attempt 
has been made to account for this remarkable association of the dawn 
with the giving of presents is probably due to the implicit conviction that 
this trait forms part of a poetical imagery, which induced the Vedie poets 
to address any god with prayers for wealth and progeny. As a result of 
this conviction any attempt to understand the poets 5 religious attitude 
towards their gods must seem useless and runs the risk of being denounced 
as “reconstructions aleatoires 55 . 24 On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that the light of Usas “n’est autre que la reprise de la lumiere originelle 55 . 25 
Indeed, it is our conviction that the true nature of Usas cannot be really 
understood unless we take the cosmogonical aspect into consideration. 
In the following pages we shall point out some aspects of Usas which 
seem to us not sufficiently explained by the hypothesis that the dawn of 
every day could be addressed in the way the Rigvedic poets address Usas. 
Our investigation is based on the principle that the hymns as religious 
poetry deserve to be taken seriously and that, whatever may have been 
the role of the poetical technique, it is our task to understand and explain 
those associations which to the Yedic poet were fundamental. We shall 
not enter into such technical problems as the connection of the Rigveda 
with the devaydna or uttardyana . Cf. VII. 76.2 prd me pdnthd devaydna 
adrsram , X. 18.1 pdrehipdnthdm yds te svd itaro devaydnat , AB. IV. 14.5 


23 Geldner, note ad X. 107.1, Thieme, Der Fremdling im RV. f p. 27 (but see now 
Heesterman, ///, HI, p. 255, n. 36 and cf. e.g. JB. II. 130). 

84 Renou, Et. ved., I, p. 23 n. 2. 

26 Renou, Et. ved., 3H, p. 83; cf. p. 73. 
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yo vai samvatsarasyd > varodhanam codrodhanam ca veda , sa vai svasti 
samvatsarasya param asnute , etc. 26 

A. Cosmic aspects 

The importance of Usas in the cosmic process is apparent from the 
fact that the two representatives of the opposite powers of light and 
darkness (or upper and nether world) are usds- and ndkta- (Usdsandkia, 
Ndkto§dsa ). Still the role of Usas in the cosmogony is hardly ever 
mentioned. There is a reference to a (first?) Usas, through whom the 
gods arranged the works(?) of the Rbhus (IV. 51.6 kvd svid dsdrh katamd 
purcrni ydyd vidhind vidadhur rbhupdni ), and to the early awakening of 
Usas prior to the whole creation in I. 123.2 pUrvd visvasmad bhuvanad 
abodhi jdyanti vdjam brhatf sdnutri “Friiher als die ganze Welt ist die 
Hohe erwacht, siegend, den Preis erringend”. Renou compares dpurvyd 
I. 46.1. Her role as a jdyanti deserves notice (see below). 

Usas is born from the darkness of the nether world. Some passages, 
taken in themselves, might seem simply to refer to the preceding night, 
but the frequent references in others to the “firm rock” (i.e. the primordial 
hill opened by Indra) suggest that also in the first group the birth of 
Usas was conceived as a reiteration of the cosmogonical process. Cf. I. 
123.1 kr$ntdd ud asthdd arya vihdydh , 9 sukrd krsndd ajanista svitici 
(otherwise I. 113.1 citrdh praketd ajanigta vibhvd ), IV. 51.1 tdmaso 
vavunavad asthdt . While she arises, the Panis must keep sleeping in this 
darkness 27 , cf. IV. 51.3 acitre antdh pandyah sasantv dbudhyamands 
tdmaso vfmadhye, I. 124.10 dbudhyamanah paridyah sasantu. This is not 
contradicted by the passages which state Usas to come from the sky, e.g. 
I. 49.1 uso bhadrebhir A gahi divas cid rocandd ddhi ), or to be the daughter 
of Heaven (duhitd divdh passim, VII. 75.1 divijdh, VI. 65.1 divojdh ). The 
most fundamental misunderstandings about Vedic mythology have 
arisen from the fact that the mythical identity of the nocturnal sky with 
the nether world has scarcely ever been clearly stated. 28 The parallelism 
between, e.g., I. 48.15 u$o ydd adyd bhdnund vi dvdrdv rnavo tdivah and 
IV. 51.2 vy n vrajdsya tdmaso dvdro y chdntir avran chucayah pdvakAh (cf. 
III. 5.1), IV. 52.6 vy Avar jydti§d tdmah , VII. 75.1 dpa dmhas tdrna avar 
dju§{am , VII. 79.4 vi drlhdsya duro ddrer aurnoh is not accidental: it 
rests on the identity of dvdra divdh and vrajdsya dvdra , duro ddreh . 

23 Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., I s , p. 33. Rigvedic references to the winter solstice are 
according to Hillebrandt I. 61.15, V. 29.5, X. 171.4; 179.2 (“But none of these passages 
are conclusive”, Vedic Index , H, p. 467, n. 22). 

27 “tenebres etemelles”, Renou, op. c.. Ill, p. 73. 

30 See Bijdragen Kon. Instituut , 107 (1951), p. 81 f. 
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The nether world (that is, the subterranean waters and the nocturnal 
sky) is Varuna’s realm and here is the seat of Rta, which is ‘‘hidden 
where they unharness the horses of the Sun” (RS. V. 62.1). Nov/ Usas, 
the kinswoman of Yaruna (I. 123.5), is bom from Rta ( rtejdh I. 118.12) 
and is said to awake from Rta’s abode, cf. IV. 51.8 rtdsva devfh sddaso 
budhand gdvdm nd sdrgd u$dso jarante. This nether v/orld was enclosed 
in the primordial hill, the firm rock which Indra has opened. So Indra 
is said to have engendered Usas and the Sun, cf. II. 12.7 yah sUryam yd 
usdsam jajdna yd apdm netd, II. 21.4 indraft suyajnd usdsah svdr janat , 
etc. 29 As in the parallel cases of Agni and Soma, hov/ever, the victorious 
power which overcomes that of Darkness is also assigned to Usas herself, 
cf. jay anti, vdjam ... sdnutri 1.123.2. She, who dwells on the surface of the 
mountain ( adrisanu - VI. 65.5), has opened the doors of the firm rock: 
VII. 79.4 vi dflhdsya duro ddrer aurnoh , VII. 75.7 rujdd drlhdni dddad 
usriyandm. Cf, also IV. 51.2 dsthur u citrd usdsah purastdn mitd iva 
svdravo 5 dhvaresu / vy u vrajdsya tdmaso dvdro *chdntir avrah chucayah 
pavakdh . A different word for the same notion is firvd-. 30 Hence 
fathers are said to have found the hidden fight and to have engendered 
Usas after coming together at the urvd-; cf, VII. 76.4,5 gulharh jyotih 
pitdro dm avindan satydmantra ajanayann u$dsam 11 samand urve ddhi 
sdmgatasah . . . The cosmogonical prototype of this repelling of darkness 
is particularly clear in I. 92.4 gdvo nd vrajdrh vy usd dvar tdmah . Therefore 
the doors which Usas is said to open in I. 113.4 bhdsvati netri sunftdndm 
dceti citrd vi duro na dvah must be the duro ddrer (VII. 79.3), the vrajdsya 
tdmaso dvdra (IV. 51.2). See above (IV. 52.6 vy dvar jyoti$d tdmah) and 
cf. I. 121.4 (Indra) dpa druho mdnu$asya duro vah. Only once Usas is 
said to have opened the gates of Heaven (see above, I. 48.15), which 
reference to the nocturnal sky also accounts for Usas being called duhitd 
divdh. This interpretation, which can here only be indicated in passing 
is also supported by I. 48.7, where Usas is said to have come from pardvdt- 
(which in the Rigveda always denotes the nether world): e§d 'yukta 
pardvdtah sQryasyo 5 ddyandd ddhL A similar interpretation applies to 
the stone house (harmyd-) from which the fight of Usas comes to this 


20 For further references see MacdoneO, Vedic Mythology , p. 61. Not conclusive is 
X. 29.2 prd te asyd usdsah prdparasya nftau sydma nftamasya nfndm . The assonance 
suggests that nftau must be construed with te; “at thy deliverance of this U?as”. 
See also below, p. 275. U§as is likened to a dancer I. 92.4), just as Indra is the 
cosmic nriu- (Zimmer, Altind . Leben, p. 287; Von Schroeder, Ar. Religion , n, p. 72; 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., J3, p. 153 n. 8. Cf. also AthS. V. 21.8). 

30 For references see Renou, Et. vid., HI, p. 7, n. 2. 
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world: VII. 76.2 dbhud u ketur usdsahpurdstdt pratlcy Agdd ddhi hortnye- 
bhyah. Geldner rightly points to VII. 6.4, where Agni VaiSvanara is 
said to have brought the Dawns, who enjoyed themselves in the western 
darkness, to the East (yd apdcfne tdmasi rnddantfh prdcis cakdra nrtamab 
sacfbhih). So harmyd- must be equivalent to ddri-. 

As a deity that has overcome the powers of the nether world, Usas is 
a Great Goddess (mahi 111. 61.7, mahi I. 48.14, 16, VII. 81.1,4, AthS. V. 
45.3). She is also called a Mother: maid devdnam, dditer dnikam (I. 
113.19), janitriprajdnam (TS. IV. 3.lip). This character of hers is most 
prominent in AthS. X. 8.30 where, in a hymn full of “mystic” allusions, 
it is said that “She, everlasting, bom indeed of old, she, ancient, en¬ 
compassed all; the great goddess of the dawn, shining forth, she looks 
forth by every one who winks” (e$d sandtni sdnam evd jdtai?d puranf 
pari sdrvam babhuva / mahi devy u$dso vibhdtf saikenaikena mi$atd vi 
catfe). Cf. also TS. IV. 3.11. 

This cosmic importance need not be in conflict with the daily appear¬ 
ance of the dawn. There are in fact a few passages which clearly refer 
to the dawn of every day, cf. I. 123.4 dive-dive ndma dddhdna, 8 adyd 
. .. svd, 9 ahar-ahar niskftdm dcdranti and particularly the frequent use 
of the word sasvat-. On the other hand the statement of the everyday 
re-appearance of the dawn does not necessarily imply that the dawns of 
all days had quite the same importance. The evidence to the contrary 
will be discussed below. 

B. Darkness and the Goods of Life 

The appearance of Usas represents the victory of Light over Darkless, 
of Life over Death. Her victory, like Indra’s and Agnfs, releases the 
goods of Life from the bonds of the nether world. If the Vedic poets 
associated her appearance with the bestowal of daksipas, this was 
ultimately due to her connection with the cosmic Present-giving, the 
Puramdhi. Once she is identified with Puramdhi: in III. 61.1 she is 
addressed in the words “Young woman of old, O Goddess bestowing all 
treasures, thou keepest thy pledges as Puramdhi” (purapt devi yuvatfh 
puramdhir dnu vratdm carasi visvavdre). Just as she is said to have opened 
the doors of the firm rock, so she “opens” the goods of life. Cf. I. 123.6 
sparhd vdsuni tdmasdpagulhd 'vis krpvanty u$aso vibhdtih , V. 80.6 
vyurpvatf dastise vdryanu She repells the powers of Darkness and Evil: 

dvesas- : I. 48.8 dpa dveso maghoni duhitd diva u§d uchad dpa sridhah, 
I. 113.12 yavaydddvesa rtapdrtejdh , VII. 77.4 dbhayam krdhi nail / yavdya 
dvesa d bhara vdsuni , V. 80.5 dpa dveso bddhamand tdrndmsi ; 
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druh -: I. 12L4 dpa druho mdmisasya duro vah , VII. 75.1 dpa dmhas 
tdma dvar djustarn (cf. 78.3 apdcfnam tamo agdd dju$$am); 

duritd VII. 78.2 usd ydti jydtisd b&dhamana visvd tdmdrhsi duriidpa 
devf; 

dusvdpnya -: VIIL 47.14 ydc ca gosu dusvdpnyarh ydc cdsme duhitar 
divah triidya tad vibhdvari dptydya pdrd vaha , 16 tritdya ca dvitdya coso 
dusvdpnyam vaha; 

dbhva< IV. 51.9 gUhantir dbhvam dsitam , I. 92.5 vi tipthate bddhate 
krsndm dbhvam ; 

tdmas< I. 123.7 pariksitos tamo anyd gdhdkar , VII. 80.2 gudhvt tamo 
jydtisosd abodhiy IV. 52.6 dpaprtm vibhdvari vy dvar jydtisd tdmah, VI. 
64.3 bddhate tamo ajiro nd vdlhd , VII. 77.1 dkar jydtir bddhamana tdmdmsi , 
VI. 65.2 vi id bddhante tdma drmydyahi . 31 

If we should explain the victorious power of Usas by a simple reference 
to the salutary effect of light in general, this would involve a misappre- 
ciation of the associations with the cosmic struggle of light and life against 
the powers of the nether world. 

C. Usas as the first of a long procession 

Eight times Usas is said to be the first of those to come: I. 113.8 
parayatmdm dm eti pdtha ayatindm prathamd Msvatindm , 15 iyusindm 
upamd sdsvatlnam vibhatindm prathamdsd vy dsvait, I. 123.2 osd agon 
prathamd purvdhutau , 5 usah sunrte prathamd jarasva , I. 124.2 lyusirtdm 
upamd Msvatindm ayatindm prathamdsd vy ddyaut, VII. 76.6 usah sujdte 
prathamd jarasva , 78.1 prdti ketdvafi prathamd adrsrann urdhvd asyd 
anjdyo vi srayante 9 V.55A ydd usa atichal} prathamd vibhdndm . Cf. also 
I. 152.3 apdd eti prathamd padvdtlnam . 

Since this trait is so frequently mentioned, it must have been regarded 
as an important characteristic of Usas. So we are driven to the con¬ 
clusion that the Usas here addressed can scarcely have been the dawn of 
any day. Those scholars who, like Keith, reject Hillebrandfs theory as 
being “wholly unsupported by any evidence” have dismissed this argu¬ 
ment too lightly. Not any day in the endless succession of days can be 
called the first: the conclusion that the Usas addressed must be the first 
of a new period seems unavoidable. Indeed, the poets state explicitly 
that this Usas is the beginning not only of a single day, but of a long 
series: Usas brings the days (plural!). Cf. VII. 77.2 gdvam mdtd netry 

31 urmya properly “related to the waves of the subterranean waters”, hence 
“darkness”? See Neisser, Zum Worterb. des RV, I, p. 182; Renou, Et. ved. y IQ, 
p. 86 f. 
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dhnam , 76,6 gdvam neti% TS. IV. 3.1 lp rtundm pdtni prathame 5 yam dgad 
dhnam netri janitrf prajdnam. As the dawn of the first day Usas is also 
said to know its name (I. 123.9 janaty dhnah prathamdsya ndtna sukrd 
krsndd ajanista svitici, where the aorist shows that the dawn of this first 
day has just appeared). Whether a similar idea prevails in VII. 80.1, 
where the Vasisthas are said to have awakened first at the appearance of 
Usas is doubtful. 

The cosmogonical prototype of Usas as the first of many is referred 
to in TS. IY. 3.11a (etc.) iydm evd sd yd prathamd vyauchad , (m) ridsya 
gdrbhah prathamd vyususy apdm eka mahimdnam bibharti , (n) yd prathamd 
vyauchat sd dhenur abhavad yame (cf. AthS. III. 10.1). In the Rigveda 
she is also called agriyd (see below). Mostly Usas is regarded as re¬ 
presenting the whole series which she inaugurates, and sometimes, when 
there is a general reference to the usdsah , she is obviously included in 
their number. Inversely, the plural seems to denote especially the first one 
in I. 92.1 etd u tyd usdsah ketum akrata pdrve drdhe rdjaso bhdnum 
ahjate . Note also TS. IV. 3.1 If trimsdt svdsdra upa yanti niskrtdm 
samdndm ketum pratimuncdmdndh , where the dawns of a month seem to 
be taken as one group. Sometimes, however, Usas is opposed to the 
great mass of ordinary days, e.g. I. 123.11 bhadrd tvdm uso vitardm vy 
iicha nd tdt te anyd usdso nasanta. Renou’s remark “L’U. actuelle comme 
privilegiee, selon la norme bien connue” 32 fails to appreciate her im¬ 
portance as a netry dhnam fully. 

A new succession of happy days is apparently inaugurated in I. 124.9 
asdm pdrvdsam dhasu svdsfnam apard pdrvdm abhy eti pascdt / tdh 
pratnavan ndvyasir nunam asme revdd uchantu sudind usdsah. The same 
hymn ends with the following words (13) dstodhvam stomyd brdhmand 
me *vivrdhadhvam usatir usdsah j yusmdkam devir dvasd sanema saha- 
srinam ca satinam ca vdjam. In contrast with the other hymns to Usas, 
RS. IV. 51 is entirely addressed to the Usasah, which only proves that 
what is said about the first Dawn is also essentially true, though to a 
less degree, of all the following dawns. Cf. also I. 92.1 prati gdvd 3 ruslr 
yanti matarah “es kehren die roten Kiihe wieder, die Mutter”. 

We are drawn to the same conclusion by the frequent use of the word 
agra which also suggests that the beginning of a new period was 
celebrated. Usas, who is the foremost {agriyd X. 95.2), distributes the 
first goods (I. 123.4 dgram-agram id bhajate vasundm; but Geldner: “das 
Allerbeste von alien guten Dingen”, similarly Renou), she goes in front 
of the other dawns (VII. 80.2 agra eti yuvatir dhraydnd prdcikitat sdryam 
32 Etudes vediques , HI, p. 60. 
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yajndrn agntm ), she inaugurates the sacrifice (VI. 65.2 dgram yajndsya 
bfhatd ndyantir). It is natural but significant that as a netry dhndrn she 
brings her fight at the beginning of the days , cf. V. 80.2 e§d jdnath darsatd 
bodhdyanti sugdn pathdh kpivatfydty dgre / bfhadrathd brhatt visvaminvosd 
jydtir yachaty dgre dhndrn . The same phrase recurs in V. 1.4 ydd im 
suvdte ugasd virupe sveto vdji jdyate dgre dhndrn, 5 jdnigfa hi jenyo dgre 
dhndrn (cf. IX. 86.42, X. 110.4). Equally significant is the fact that Agni 
is said to wait for the beginning of the Dawns, or to shine at that beginning: 
IV. 13.1 prdty agnir usdsdm dgram akhyad, VII. 8.1 dgnir dgre usdsdm 
asoci, VII. 9.3 citrdbhdnur usdsdm bhdty dgre VII. 68.9 dgre budhdnd 
ufdsam sumdnmd, V. 1.1 dgre bfhann usdsdm urdhvd asthdn nirjaganvdn 
tdmaso jydtisigdt, X. 44.5 vi bhdty dgra usdsdm idhandh . 

We must conclude that these references to the beginning of a new 
period are both too explicit and too frequent to be ascribed to the whims 
of certain poets. If this is true, only Hillebrandt’s theory can account 
for them. Oldenberg’s objection that this interpretation of the Usas- 
hymns is “vielmehr hineingetragen als aus ihnen lierauslesbar” (Rel. des 
Veda , p. 243 n. 1) disregards these facts. Deluded by “diese so durch- 
sichtigen Texte” he has been blind to their real problems. 

D. This particular day 

With equal frequency the hymns stress the importance of the present 
day, at which Usas is invoked to appear. A period of darkness has 
obviously come to a close: in I. 92.6 the poet says dtdri$ma tdmaso 
pdrdm asya “we have attained the end of this darkness”. Is this likely 
to be the end of the last night? Elsewhere we read: “Arise! The living 
spirit has come to us. Darkness went away, the fight is coming. (The 
darkness) left its path for the sun to go. We have gone (to the point) 
where men prolong their life-time” (I. 113.16 ud irdhvam jivd dsur na 
dgad dpa prdgdt tdma & jydtir eti / draik pdnthdm ydtave sUrydydganma 
ydtra pratirdnta dyuh ). Again we must ask: is it likely from a psycho¬ 
logical point of view that Vedic poets should have welcomed every new 
day as a point where they prolonged their existence? Renou, Et . ved. Ill, 
p. 52 remarks on this stanza: “Surrection soudaine de la phraseologie 
comme 92,6 ... qui pourtant ne doit pas nous obfiger & voir ici une 
allusion au debut de 1’annee ...: ceci reste une hypothese”. It might 
certainly be objected that any day could be regarded as a special day 
“selon la norme connue”. This is true, but was every day actually 
regarded as such? In the twenty hymns to U?as we meet with the word adyd 
as much as sixteen times: I. 48.15 u$o ydd adyd bhdnund vi dvdrdv p?dvo 
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divdh, 1. 49.2 tend susrdvasam jdnam prdvadyd duhitar divah, I. 92.14 uso 
adyehd gomaty dsvdvati vibhdvari / revdd asme vy iicha sunrtdvati , 15 
yuksvd hi vajinivaty dsvdm adydrundm us ah, I. 113.7 uso adyehd subhage 
vy iicha , 12 ihddyosah sresthatarnd vy iicha, 13 sdsvat pur os A vy uvdsa devy 
atho adyeddm vy tivo maghoni, 17 adyd tad ucha grnate maghoni, I. 123.3 
ydd adyd bhagdm vibhdjdsi nfbhyah, 8 sadfsir adyd sadfsir id u svo dirghdm 
sacante vdrunasya dhdrna (see above, p. 226), 13 uso no adyd suhavd vy 
ucha , IV. 51.4 kuvit sd devih sandyo ndvo vd ydmo babhuydd usaso vo 
adyd, V. 79.1 make no adyd bodhayoso rdye divitmati, VI. 65.3 dvo dhata 
vidhate rdtnam adyd, VIJ. 75.2 make no adyd suvit&ya bodhi, 78.5 prdti 
tvadvd sumdnaso budhanta . 

Other words that stress the present day are nundm, nu. Cf. I. 124.9 
tdh pratnavdn ndvyasir nundm asme revdd uchantu sudind nsdsah (cf. I. 
92.14 uso adyehd . . . revdd asme vy ucha), I. 129.11 vi nundm uchad 
dsati prd ketur, I. 48.3 uvdsosd uchdc ca nu devt jird rdthanam, IV. 51.1 
nundm divo duhitdro vibhatfr gdtum kpjavann usaso jdnaya, VII. 75.8 nu 
no gdmad virdvad dhehi rdtnam . Especial emphasis is expressed in VI. 
65.4-5, where the words dvo dhata vidhati rdtnam adyd are varied with a 
fourfold repetition of the word idd “now”: idd hi vo vidhate rdtnam 
dstidd virdya ddsusa usdsah / idd viprdya jdrate ydd ukthd ni smd mdvate 
vahathd purd tit. 5. idd hi ta u$o adrisano gotrd gdvdm dhgiraso grndnti . 
Renou, op. c . Ill, p. 87 remarks: “Instant privilegie souligne par le pronom 
deictique”. Cf. also p. 52: “L’idee generate est la meme: exalter FIJ. 
d’aujourd’hui parmi Fensemble des U., comme la divinite invoquee est 
exalt^e parmi Fensemble des divinites invocables”. I do not think this 
does full justice to the particular character of the passages cited. 

E. As in former days 

Sometimes the poet’s prayer for the present day is accompanied by a 
reference to former days: purvdthd I. 92.2, V. 80.6, pratnavdt I. 124.9, 
VI. 65.6 (cf. V. 79.1). Though far from conclusive in themselves, these 
words find their most natural explanation if they are taken to refer to 
the beginning of former periods, rather than to the preceding days. 

F. The new life 

The poets pray for increase of their vital strength (VI. 44.9 vdrfiyo 
vdyah krnuhi sdcibhir), for prolongation of their earthly existence (X. 18.3 
drdghiya dyuh pratardm dddhanah ). Psychologically it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that such prayers should have been repeated at the beginning of 
every new day. The fact that such prayers are constantly directed to 
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Usas, and that they are accompanied by those for progeneration is, 
therefore, incompatible with the assumption that the everyday dawn is 
meant. Renewal of life is no common everyday experience, and it is this 
very renewal that Usas is expected to bring about, cf. VII. 80.2 esd sy& 
ndvyam dyur dddhana . Other passages are I. 48.10 visvasya hi prdnanam 
jivanam tve vi ydd uchdsi , I. 113.8 vyuchdnti jivdm udirdyanty usd mfidm 
kd?h cand bodhdyanti , 16 ud irdhvam jivo asur no dgad apa prdgdt tdma d 
jydtir eti / draik pdntham ydtave sdryayd y ganma ydtra pratirdnta dyuh 
(d = VIII. 48.lid, AthS. XIV. 2.36c), 17 asme dyur nididihiprajdvat , 19 
dno jane janaya visvaydre , VII. 77.5 ( asme ... vibhdhy) uso devipratirdnti 
na dyuh VII. 81.6 sravail suribhyo amftam vasutvandm vdjdm asmdbhyam 
gdmatah ... As the parallel phrase ud irdhvam jivo dsur na dgad in st. 16 
shows, the words jivdm udirdyantim I. 113.8 should not be confounded 
with VII. 77.1 visvam jivdm prasuvdnti cardyai : Celdner’s translation of 
I. 113.8 “im Aufleuchten alles, was lebt, auftreibend (aber) keinen Toten 
mehr erweckend” is not quite correct. The erect position represents life, 
and the victory of life over death. In Egypt the dead man is addressed 
with the words: “Arise, for thou art living; arise, for thou art not dead!” 33 
In quite the same manner Usas, as the personification of Vitality ( sunrte 
I. 123.5 etc., cf. sunari I. 48.10), is said to stand erect: III. 61.3 urdhvd 
tisthasy amftasya ketuh “thou standest erect as the symbol of Life” (see 
below). Since Lommel has tried to demonstrate that the expression 
urdhvd - sthd- means “mit Hilfe bereit stehen” (Z//. 8, 1931, p. 270 ff.) it 
may be useful to dwell on this point. Several passages are not conclusive, 
but the evidence as a whole allows us to state 1) that the notion of 
standing erect was of special importance to the poets. Cf. IV. 6.1 urdhvd 
u su no adhvarasya hotar dgne tistha , 2 urdhvdm bhdnum savitevasred , 3 
ud u svdrur navajd ndkrdh , 4 urdhvd adhvaryur jujusdno asthdt. Note the 
association of ud with navajd akrah. 2) that the standing position was the 
manifestation par excellence of life. Cf. I. 172.3 urdhvdn nah karta 
jivdse , I. 36.14 krdhi na urdhvdn cardthaya jivdse , I. 140.8 urdhvds tasthur 
mamrusih prdydve punah. An indirect indication that sunftd- means 
“vital strength” and nothing else is to be found in I. 134.1 urdhvd te dnu 
sunftd mdnas tisfhatu (where urdhvd should be connected with tisfhatu . 
Cf. with this stanza VIII. 45.12 lirdhvd hi te div&dive sahdsra sunftd satd / 
jaritfbhyo vimdmhate , and further I. 123.6 ud iratdm sunftd lit puramdlur 
ud agndyah susucdndso asthuh, I. 48.2 ud iraya prdti md sunftd usas cdda 
rddho maghdndm). With these passages may further be compared III. 
61.3 (quoted above) usah pratid bhuvandni visvo *rdhvd tisthasy amftasya 
33 See W. B. Kristensen, Het leven nit den dood, 1st ed., p. 103 ff. 
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ketuh , where Usas as the symbol of life (. amfta -) is said to stand erect, 
and V. 1.2 urdhvd agnih sumanah prdtdr asthdt . . . mahdn clevds tdmaso 
nir amoci and X. 1.1 dgre brhdnn tisdsdm urdhvo asthdn nirjaganvdn 
tdmaso jyotisdgat , where Agni’s arising from the realm of darkness, if 
connected with the beginning of the new year, must have implied his 
victory over death (cf. IV. 51.2, VI. 64.1). 3) that in the other passages 
referring to Usas and Agni the same idea of a rebirth (I. 123.9 ajanistaX) 
may have been present in the mind of the poet, although this is not 
expressly stated. Cf. III. 55.14 (Usas) pddyd vaste pururUpd vdpumsy 
urdhvd tasthau trydvim rerihdnd , Y. 80.5 esd subhrd nd tanvd vidand 
> rdhveva sndtf drsdye no asthdt , YI. 63.4 (Agni) urdhvd vdm agnir adhvaresv 
asthdtprd rdtir eti jurniru ghrtdcl, II. 35.9 apdm ndpaddhy dsthad updstham 
jihmdndm urdhvo vidvutam vdsdnah , IV. 6.1 (see above), X. 20.5 jusdd 
dhavyd mdnusasyo 5 rdhvas tasthdv fbhvd yajne , I. 164.10 tisrd mdtfs trfn 
pitrn bibhrad ika urdhvds tasthau nem dva gldpayanti . In VII. 39.1 
urdhvd - is combined with sri -: urdhvo agnih sumatim vdsvo asret pratid 
jurnir devdtatim eti. Cf. finally VIII. 27.12, where Savitr is said to stand 
erect: ud u syd vah savitd supranitayo 5 sthad urdhvd vdrenyah . 4) that our 
previous conclusion that in the Rigvedic hymns, as referring to the New 
Year festival, the idea of a renewal of life is closely connected with that of 
present-giving and victory over opponents may account also for III. 8.1, 
where the tree erected as a yupa is addressed with the words: anjdnti tvdm 
adhvare devaydnto vdnaspate mddhuna daivyena j yad urdhvds tisthd 
drdvinehd dhattad ydd vd ksdyo mdtur asyd updsthe and for the following 
passages where the god is invoked for aid in contests: I. 30.6 urdhvds 
tisthd na utdye > smin vdje satakrato, I. 36.13 urdhvd u su na utdye tisthd 
devo nd savitd j urdhvd vdjasya sdnitd ydd ahjibhir vaghddbhir vihvaydmahe, 
VI. 24.9 preso yandhi sutapdvan vdjan sthd u su urdhvd utf drisanyann 
aktor vyustau pdritakmydydm , VIII. 19.10 ydsya tvdm urdhvd adhvardya 
ti$thasi ksayddvirah sd sadhate / so drvadbhih sdnitd sd vipanyubhih sd 
sUraih sdnitd krtdm. 5) that urdhvd - sthd- is only twice explained by a 
special place, viz. II. 30.3 urdhvd hy dsthad adhy antdrikse y dhd vrtrdya 
prd vadhdm jabhdra (the sole passage where Indra is said to stand erect; 
it should be noted that Indra has slain Vrtra immediately after his birth), 
and IX. 85.12, X. 123.7 urdhvd gandharvo ddhi ndke asthad . In the first 
passage urdhvd hy dsthad may be taken in the usual sense, which may be 
said to characterize Life in its victory over Deaths No inference can be 
drawn from Av. ardSwd histdnta Yt. 13.76. 


S4 Cf. also Renou, Et. ved HI, p. 12, n. 2. 
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G. Life and Security 

Numerous are the passages where Usas is said to have overcome the 
darkness and its danger: in close association with tdmas- the hymns 
mention dv£$as-, druhduritd -, e.g. V. 80.5 dpa dve§o b&dhamana tdmdmsy 
u$d divd duhitd jydti?d y gdi , YIL 75.1 dpa druhas tdma dvar djusfam , VII. 
78.2 ydti jyotiga bddhamand visvd tdmdmsi duritd y pa devt Now, just 
as tdmas- is used in the Rigveda in juxtaposition with drhhas - and duritd 
so is bhdya- . It must be due to mere accident that we do not here meet 
with the expression tamo bhayam (cf. e.g. ChU. I. 3.1 udyarhs tamo 
bhayam apahanti ). But the opposite amftam abhayam “life and security” 
(e.g. ChU. 1.4.4) was present in the minds of the poets; compare YU. 81.6 
srdvah suribhyo amftam vasutvandm (IV. 5.13 amftasya pdtnih , III. 61.3 
amftasya keiuh , YII. 75.3 bhandvo ... amftasah) with VII. 77.4 urvttii 
gdvyutim abhayam krdhi nah / yavdya dveso d bhara vdsuni (: 5 pratirdnti 
na dyuh). Again we must ask: is it likely that the Vedic poet prayed every 
morning for security along with social prestige and wealth, or does this 
rather point to a period of crisis, to which the arrival of the dawn of the 
new year put an end? 

H. Progeneration 

The clearest manifestation of vital strength to the Vedic poet was 
progeneration, as well as material wealth. This is what he longs for as 
the clearest proof of his vitality, and since Usas was considered a janitrf 
prajdnam (TS. IV. 1.1 lp) she is implored to bestow vital strength and 
sons: I. 113.17 asme dyur ni didihi prajdvat (cf. I. 132.5 dyuh prajdvat ). 
More usual, however, is the phrase rayim prajdvantam ( virdvantam ., 
suvfram ), which is mostly translated by “wealth”. Without denying the 
parallelism between material wealth and children as the manifestation 
of one’s blessed state, it may be useful to point out that rayU does not 
exactly denote “wealth” in our sense of the word. In II. 11.13 asmd 
rayim rdsi virdvantam , VI. 65.6 suvfram rayim grnate ririhi , etc., we have 
clear instances of a figura etymologica rayim rd - (Indo-Ir. *raHim raH-% 
comparable with e.g. anjy dhkte I. 124.8. The Indian notion of wealth 
implied that of a divine blessing, a gift (cf. Lat. dives :divus, Gr. euSa^cov). 
The same association of vital strength with wealth (and social prestige) 
is still found in later Vedic texts, e.g. ChU. II. 11.2 (cf. 12.2-20.2) sa ya 
evam etad gdyatram prdnegu protam veda , prdni bhavati, sarvam dyur eti, 
jyog jivati , mahdn prajayd pasubhir bhavati , mahdn kirtyd . Mahdmdnah 
sydt ... V. 15.1 tasmdt tvam bahulo y si prajayd ca dhanena ca . The sons 
one hopes to beget should be heroes: e.g. RS. V. 4.11 asvinam sdputrhyam 
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vfrdvaniam gomantam rayim nasate svasti\ III. 24.5 ague dd ddmse rayim 
vlrdvantam pdririasam / sisfhi nah sunumdtah , just as in later times the 
Upanisad assures: asya kule viro jdyate (ChlJ. III. 13.6). 

Now Usas is one of the Vedic deities that are specially implored to 
bestow progeneration. A few quotations may suffice: I. 92.8 usas tarn 
asydm yasdsam suviram . . . rayim , 13 usas tdc citrdm & bhard 3 smdbhyam 
vdjimvati / yena tokdrh ca tdnayam ca dhamahe ,1. 123.19 & no jane janaya 
visvavdre , IV. 51.10 rayim divo duhitaro vibhdtth prajdvantam yachatd 
3 smdsu devih .. . suvtryasya pdtayah sydma. Once it is admitted that 
Usas has very close connections with life, it is not surprising that she 
should be invoked to secure progeny. Now the religious importance of 
the goddess Usas lies no doubt in her close association with the origin of 
life in the cosmogonical process, and every reappearance of the dawn is 
to some extent a re-enactment of this event, a rebirth of life itself. But 
again we must put the question: Is it likely that every dawn should have 
been invoked for life and offspring? Even texts which might suggest an 
exuberant adoration of every new day still make a significant distinction 
between the sun’s udaya- and pratydyana cf. ChU. III. 19.3 (in a 
cosmogonical myth) atha yat tad ajdvata so y sav Adityas , tam jdyamdnam 
ghosd uliilavo 3 nudatisthant sarvani ca bhutdni sarve ca kdmds , tasmdt 
tasyodayam prati , pratydyanam prati , ghosd ululavo ‘nuttisthanti sarvani ca 
bhutdnVsarve ca kamdh (cf. however I. 11.7 sarvani ha vd irndni bhutdny 
adityam uccaih santarii gay anti). The words pratydyanam prati might be 
taken as an explanation pointing to the fact that every new sunrise is a 
return (cf. RS. I. 123.12), but modern translations give the following 
rendering: “a son lever et a chacun de ses retours” (Senart), “at its 
rising and at its every rertum” (Hume), “al suo sorgere, a (ogni) suo 
ritornare” (Papesso). If so, the adaya - must be different from both the 
primordial birth and the everyday sunrise and can, it seems, only denote 
the new year’s day. Although the little use that is made of technical 
terms for New Year remains unexplained, the prayers for progeneration 
(including cattle, e.g. prajayd ca pasubhis ca prajdyate KS. XIII. 7: 
p. 189,19) can only be accounted for, if Usas inaugurates a new year. 
From RS. VI. 3.6 sd im rebho nd prati vasta usrdh socisd rdrapiii mitrd- 
mahdh “Wie ein Barde ruft er bei jedem Aufgang der Morgenrdte laut 
mit seiner Flamme ” 35 it does not follow that the rebhd - (see p. 276) 
praised the Dawn every morning. 


35 


For prdti msto see Oldenberg, ZDMG , 55, p. 284. 



I. Wealth 

There is no hymn to Usas which does not contain the ever-recurring 
prayer for wealth. Wealth is the token of divine blessing, and this is the 
idea expressed by the Vedic words rayi-, rati-, rddhas-. To the mind of 
the Vedic poets wealth was evidently closely connected with vital strength 
and progeneration: in the meaning of sunrta- these concepts seem to 
have fused to such an extent that it may seem difficult to separate the 
Various aspects. A few quotations may illustrate the importance of 
the wealth which Usas is besought to bestow: I. 92.8 usas tarn asyarh 
yasdsam suvtram dasdpravargam rayim asvabudhyam, I. 113.5 abhogdya 
if (dye rdyd u tvarn, 7 visvasye y sand pdrthivasya vdsva uso adyehd subhage 
vy iicha, IV. 51.7 tdgha td bhadrd ufdsah purdsur ... ydsv ijandh sasamdnd 
ukthai stuvdh chdmsan drdvinarh sadya dpa, 10 rayim divo duhitaro 
vibhatth prajdvantarh yachata '‘smdsu devih, IV. 52.3 utd > fo vdsva isise, 
VII. 75.5 citrdmagha rayd Ise vdsiinam. The word vdsu has a specific 
religious colouring: it denotes the goods of life that were released in the 
beginning of the world, the goods of the nether world (like vamd-, which 
Usas is also implored to bring, e.g. I. 124.12 vahasi bhdri vamdm, VII. 
78.1, III. 61.6). But such mythological notions must have had their 
counterpart in reality. When Indra is exhorted to drink the Soma with 
the words VI. 47.6 dhffdt piba kalase sdmam indra vrtrahd sura samard 
vdsiinam “Trink herzhaft den Soma aus der Schale, Indra, du der Feinde- 
toter in der Anhaufung von Schatzen, o Held” the ritual act of invigorating 
the god is closely associated with a reference to a present-giving, which 
may be the god’s annual renewal of life, but which may equally well be 
an actual war or a ceremonial contest of the potlatch-type, in which 
wealth was won (or lost). The mythological concept (X. 139.3 indro na 
tasthau samard dhdnamm) may also cover its replica in social life, and the 
vdsuni may be the goods won from the enemies that are the earthly 
representatives of the gods of the nether world. 

J. Usas as the goddess of contests (Potlatch?) 

At this point we are faced with the most important aspect of the 
worship of Usas: she bestows wealth, but this wealth is also won in 
strife, in contests which are fought with the traditional weapons of the 
Aryans, viz. with races and word duels. 

RS. I. 48, which starts with a praise of Usas as rayd devi ddsvati in st. 1, 
calls her jird rdthanam in st. 3, and depicts her in st. 6 as vi yd srjdti 
samanam vy drthinah “who lets loose the contest, the competitors” (see 
below). The prototype of the competing hero, god Indra, was at the 
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same time victorious by his speech and his horses: ¥111. 2.36 sdnita 
vipro drvadbhir hdntd vrtrdm nfbhih Mrah “er gewinnt als Redner (und) 
mit den Streitrossen; der Held erschlagt den Vrtra xnit seinen Mannen”. 
But although the ideal type of the sabheya - yuvan - was not yet quite 
forgotten in later times (see below, p. 265), the Rigvedic society shows a 
further grade of specialization: the maghdvan- or suri- here mostly secures 
the assistance of one or more priestly poets, who fight this part of the 
contest for him: YIIL 19.10 so drvadbhih sdnita sd vipanyubhih sd sdraih 
sdnita krtdm “der hat als Mannerbeherrscher Erfolg, der gewinnt mit 
Rennpferden, der mit seinen Barden, der gewinnt den ersten Preis mit 
seinen Tapferen”. They form a party with common interests: if the 
sakhya- discussed below (p. 250) denotes this association of a sun- with 
his helpers, the co-operation of these sdkhdyah (X. 71.2,6) might even be 
considered the ritual counterpart of the mythical co-operation between 
Indra and his narah , who are also called sdkhdyah (I. 165.11), Anyway, 
in many passages the word vaydm does not refer to the poets alone (and 
thus rules out the idea of merely literary tournaments) but to the different 
members of their party, e.g. when the poet says “We will win the vdjas 
with our poems and race-horses w (dhibhir drvadbhih VI. 45.12). As a 
single instance we may quote IV. 51.11 vayam sycima yasdso jdnesu . 
Often, however, the poets make a clear distinction between themselves 
and their patrons, e.g. VII. 78.5 maghdvdno vaydm ca , I. 141.13 amt ca 
ye maghdvdno vayam ca , VI. 46.9 maghdvadbhyas ca mdhyam ca . Cf. 
particularly VII. 81.6 srdvah suribhyo amftam vasutvandm vdjam asmd- 
bhyam gomatah / codayatrf maghonah sunrtdvaty usd uchad dpa sridhah 
“den Opferherren (bringe sie) unsterblichen Ruhm und Wohlstand, uns 
rinderreiche Gewinne. Die Lohnherren anspornend moge die freigebige 
Usas die Unfalle wegleuchten”, V. 86.6 (Indra-Agni) td surisu srdvo 
brhdd rayim grnatsu didhrtam isarh grndtsu didhrtam , I. 124.10 
revdd ucha maghdvadbhyo maghoni revdt stotre sunrte jdrdyanti\ V. 79.4 
abhi ye tvd vibhdvari stdmair grndnti vdhnayah / maghair maghoni susriyo 
ddmanvantah surdtdyah sujdte dsvasunrte , 6 aisu dha virdvad yarn tiso 
maghoni surisu j ye no rddhamsy dhraya maghdvdno drasata sujdte dsva¬ 
sunrte , 7 tebhyo dyumndm brhad yarn uso maghony d vaha / ye no rddhamsy 
asvyd gavyd bhdjanta surdyah s.a VI. 65.6 uchd divo duhitah pratnavdn 
no bharadvdjavdd vidhate maghoni / suvfram rayuh grnate ririhy urugaydm 
adhi dhehi srdvo nah. These stanzas suggest the conclusion that the stress 
formerly laid on the importance of the daksina as the poets’ fee was 
rather excessive. The sole fact that the patrons are denoted by the same 
term maghdvan - which is characteristic of Indra (and Usas) allows only 
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one conclusion, viz. that at a certain festival these patrons had the same 
function on the social level as Indra had on the religious one, viz. that of 
distributing the goods of life, the maghds. It is indeed unbelievable that 
the suns should have had the title of maghdvan during the whole year: 
even the reiteration of Indra’s cosmogonical act must have been restricted 
to one well-defined period, viz. the beginning of the new year. Although 
it is admittedly very difficult to trace, behind the mythological allusions 
and identifications, the real events which the Vedic poets had in mind, 
this assumption allows us to arrive at a fuller and more concrete under¬ 
standing of many hymns. RS. VII. 32, for instance, refers to a Soma- 
sacrifice : the Soma is being pressed for Indra but at the same time the 
poet expects from the god wealth and assistance in a chariot-race: 3. 
“Nach Reichtum verlangend rufe ich den Keulentrager”, 5. “Keiner soli 
ihn hindem, wenn er schenken will”, 11. “Zum Siegerpreis gelangt der 
damach strebende Sterbliche, o Indra, dessen Heifer du wirst. Sei der 
Heifer unserer Wagen, unserer Mannen, du Held!”, 12. “Dem 
Somavollen verleiht er Tiichtigkeit”. Most interesting however are the 
stanzas 14 and 15, which Geldner translates as follows: “Welcher Sterb¬ 
liche, o Indra, wagt sich an den, der dich besitzt? Im Vertrauen auf dich, 
du Gabenreicher, sucht am entscheidenden Tage der Preiskampfer den 
Siegerpreis zu gewinnen. Ermutige in den Schlachten die Gonner, die 
liebe Guter verschenken! Unter deiner Anfiihrang, du Falbenfahrer, 
mochten wir mit den Lohnherrn fiber alle Fahrlichkeiten hinwegkommen”. 
There is a ritual contest pdrye divi, and the god is implored to stimulate 
the wealth-giving of the human maghdvans during the vrtrahatya (14cd 
sraddhi it te maghavan pdrye divi vdjf vdjam si?a$ati 15ab maghonah sma 
vrtrahdtye$u codaya ye dddati priyd vdsu). Does not this ritual reiteration 
of the god’s vrtrahatya clearly refer to a winter ceremony, and is it not 
primarily the period of cosmic amkas which is here denoted by duritd? 
(Cf. pp. 228, 234.) The giving of maghds {maghatti- V. 79.5) by the suris 
may have aimed at stimulating Indra’s wealth-giving by an imitative act. 
Apart from this religious aspect, however, it seems to have served also 
special ends on the social level: like chariot-races and word-duels, the 
present-giving has probably been a weapon in the social contest, which 
then must also have taken place in the same period of crisis, about the 
beginning of the new year. This is the Indian potlatch-festival, which 
Mauss and Held have recognized in the background of the Indian 
civilization. 

Clear references to the role of Usas in these contests are however rare: 
Usas is addressed as maghoni, citrdmaghe (which implies a double 
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dependency of the poets, viz. on the patrons, maghdvam , and on the 
divine rnaghoni ), her task is to awake the earthly givers (L 124.10 prd 
bodhayo \sah prnato maghoni, which admits of different interpretations; 
similarly I. 48.2 coda rddho maghonam , IV. 51.3 radhodeyayo \sdso 
maghomh ). Most important would be the consistent references to vdja- 
in connection with Usas, 30 if only the exact meaning were beyond doubt. 
Although originally a quality attributed to a horse, a mule, a ram, the 
waters, etc., 37 its meaning in the Rigveda seems to be a more restricted 
and technical one. It is on the one hand the victorious power which 
bestows the gifts and incites the gods themselves: Usas is vdjaprasuta - 
(I. 92.8) and vajmi -, vdjimvatl the god Vaja incites the gifts (VS. 18.33 
vdjo no adyd prasuvdti ddnam , cf. 9.2. vdjasya prasave). 28 On the other 
hand she wins the vdjas, e.g. I. 123.2 jdyanti vdjarn brhatf sdnntrl , I. 

48.11 fso vdjarn hi vdmsva yds citro mdnuse jane, 1 6(sdm . . . mimiksvd . . .) 
sdm vdjair vdjimvatl As in the case of sun ft a-, however, Usas also bestows 
these vdjas on men, e.g. I. 48.12 sd 5 smdsu dha . . . uso vdjarn suviryam , I. 
92.7 prajdvato nrvdto dsvabudhydn uso goagrdm upa mdsi vdjan. The same 
idea is expressed in the next stanza by the word rayi-: usas tdm asyam 
yasdsam suvlram dasdpravargam rayim dsvabudhyam / suddmsasa srdvasd 
yd vibhdsi vdjaprasiitd subhage brhdntam “Aurore, puisse-je atteindre la 
richesse qui porte distinction, qui consiste en homnies utiles, commengant 
en esclaves, s’achevant en chevaux! Toi qui brilles d’un renom fait de 
reussite, 6 bienheureuse, toi qui es mue par les prix de victoire, ... 
(cette) haute (richesse)!” (Renou). Renou and Gonda {op. c., p. 49 n. 68) 
rightly reject the translation “booty”. If so, what can have been this 
vdja, which on the one hand was a quality, a sort of power, and on the 
other hand consisted not only of horses and cows but also, apparently, 
of slaves and renown (cf. VIII. 96.20 sd vdjasya sravasydsya data , VI. 

45.12 etc.)? Renou holds the central meaning to be “prix”; besides the 
word may perhaps have denoted the “tournoi”. If however a man’s vdja 
was a quality, which manifested itself through wealth and which was 
won through the acquirement of this wealth (cf. I. 124.13 yusmdkam 
devir dvasa sanema sahasrmam ca satinam ca vdjarn ) the fundamental 
question is: Where was this wealth won, if ordinary war is ruled out? 
The terminology of the Rigveda does not allow us to determine, to what 
extent mock battles and ceremonial combats may have played a role in 


36 For references see Renou, Et . ved.. Ill, p. 21. 

37 Gonda, Aspects of early Viwuism, p. 48. 

38 Geldner, note ad I. 77.4. 
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the ritual. Apart from these combats and the chariot races, however, the 
data point consistently to the sabha as the place where the verbal contests 
as well as the gambling took place. Here cows were thrown for (see note 
88) and the daksina cows whose bfhdd vdyah was here spoken of (RS. 
VI. 28.6, see p. 278) may perhaps have been bestowed on the priests by 
the w in ner of such a gambling contest as proof of his wealth and power. 
Although it is probable that the seemingly vague terminology of the 
hymns refers to well-defined phenomena of social life, it is unfortunately 
impossible to ascertain, what exactly was covered by the general term 
samana- “meeting” in the phrase n yd srjdti sdmanam (I. 48.6). Since 
Usas could hardly be said to inaugurate all sorts of meetings, it is likely 
that the word is here used in a technical sense, and Geldner’s rendering 
“Schlacht” would seem more appropriate than “rendez-vous” (Renou), 
which is based on the supposition of an erotic meaning of this hymn. 
But any speculation as to what this “contest” may have comprised is 
bound to be guess-work. However, since many data provided by the 
Rigveda are strongly reminiscent of the winter ritual of the North 
American Kwakiutls, the most conspicuous characteristic of which v/as 
the potlatch-ceremony, the supposition that vdja- was the specific term 
for the wealth and prestige won in the ceremonial contest of the Aryan 
winter ritual (and, in a wider sense, for the contest itself) would seem 
attractive. Indeed, whoever is victorious in the vdja- is held to imitate 
Ms mytMc prototype and to reiterate Ms exploit: V. 86.1 mdragni yarn 
dvatha ubhd vdjesu mdrtyam / drlhd cit sa pra bhedati dyumnd vdiiir iva 
tritdh. This seems to refer to the annual vrtrahatya- (accordingly, if our 
conclusion is correct, to vdjas about the winter solstice). 

Gambling was not, however, the only way in wMch wealth could be 
won. Chariot races were equally important and that is, why not only 
the horses but also the chariots themselves were said to be sravasyu- 
“desirous of glory”. Cf. IX. 96.16 ablu vdjam saptir iva sravasyA 'bhi 
vayum abhi gd deva soma, V. 37.3 Asya sravasyad rdtha A ca ghosat, V. 
56.8 r&thath nu mdrutam vaydm sravasyum d huvdmahe. Perhaps tMs 
may throw some light on the very obscure stanza I. 48.3 uvdso j'd uchdc 
ca nu devt jird rathandm / ye asya dcdranesu dadhrire samudre nd srava- 
syavah. Geldner translates: “die Wagen in Bewegung setzend, die auf 
ihr Kommen gewartet haben wie die auf Ruhmestaten ausgehenden 
(Seefahrer) auf die Meeresflut”, Renou (-Oldenberg): “deesse animatrice 
des chars. Ceux qui, a ses approches, se tiennent prets, tels des gens 
avides de renom (qui s’appretent pour un voyage) en mer, ...”. The 
cMef difficulty is, indeed, samudre nd since the interpretations put forward 
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are unacceptable: srdvas- is a notion closely connected with society, 
renown is gained in this society by the means which it provides. There 
is nothing in the Rigveda suggestive of an overseas trade, or of a possibility 
of gaining renown by wealth acquired by such a trade. On the other 
hand there are several passages which suggest the inference that the 
cosmogonical streams released by Indra were as much desirous of glory 
as their ritual counterpart, the Soma: Soma is likened to horses in IX. 
66.10 pdvamdnasya te leave vdjin sdrgd asrksata j dry onto nd sravasydvah , 
IX. 87.5 ete soma abhi gavyd sahdsrd make vdjaya y .mftdya srdvdmsi / 
pavitrebhih pdvamdna asrgran chravasydvo nd prtandjo dtydh , IX. 10.1 
prd svdndso rdtha ivd 5 rvanto nd sravasydvah / somdso rdye akramuh . 
The association with the cosmogonical waters is particularly clear in 
I. 125.4 upa ksaranti smdhavo mayobhuva Ijdndm ca yaksyamdriam ca 
dhendvah j prndntam ca pdpurim ca sravasydvo ghrtdsya dhdra upa yanti 
visvdtah “Erquickend stromen dem die Fliisse, dem die Milchkiihe, 
der geopfert hat nnd opfern wird. Dem, der reichlick spendet und 
schenkt, fliessen von alien Seiten die Schmalzstrome wetteifernd zu”. 
Now, just as Soma is mythologically conceived of as streaming forth 
from the subterranean samudrd thought of as a kaldJa- somadhdna -, 39 
and as such is likened to horses “desirous of renown”, so we might 
interpret I. 48.3 as “the goddess who animates the chariots that are held 
in readiness at her approach and are desirous of renown like (the waters) 
in the subterranean ocean”. If the arrival of Usas coincided with the 
annual vrtrahdtya - and with the renewed release of the v/aters and the 
goods of life, this association would be quite understandable. In any 
case, the frequent references to Usas arriving with her own chariot(s) do 
not prevent us from taking rdthandm here as denoting the chariots ready 
for the fight for “glory” and for the hitdrh dhdnam . A few stanzas from 
a single hymn to Indra may be quoted in illustration of this interpretation: 
VI. 45.11 tarn u tvd yah purdsitha yd vd nunarh kite dhane / hdvyah sd 
sradhl hdvam , 12 dhibir drvadbhir drvato vdjarh indra srav&yydn / tvdyd 
jesma hitdrh dhdnam , 14 yd ta fair amitrahan maksdjavastamd \sati / tdyd 
no hinuhi rdtham. 

K. Conclusions 

We have tried to demonstrate, through the discussion of a single 
deity, that there is more evidence in the Rigveda suggestive of some 


39 


Against Luders, Varuna , pp. 268-271; cf. also K. Hoffmann, OLZ, 1954, col. 391 f. 
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connection* with the beginning of the new year than Keith was willing to 
admit. For a conclusive demonstration, however, it would be necessary 
to discuss the entire evidence, including the hymns to Indra and Agni, 
and such very significant terms as svarvid - and svdrsdti-, whose true 
character as referring to the finding and winning of the sun of the new 
year (cf. e.g. VII. 76.4) is mostly misunderstood. Cf. also parivatsare , 
paritakmyhydm , etc. Indeed, no Vedic god can be fully understood 
outside the context of the whole mythology. That of the Rigveda leads 
us always back to the cosmogony and its annual reiteration at the New 
Year festival. 

There are certainly a few passages in the Usas-hymns which suggest a 
reference to everyday events, such as those depicting birds flying out in 
the early morning and men going to their work (I. 48.5, 6; I. 124.12, 
IV. 51.5) and the phrase dive-dive in the very special context of I. 123.4 
(see further p. 227). Notwithstanding these, and in spite of the fact that 
in some other religions the daily return of the sun is indeed celebrated, 
it may be stated in general that the hymns to Usas are unaccountable as 
documents of religious thought, unless we take Usas to be in the first 
place the Dawn of New Year. 

On the other hand, the preceding observations by no means claim to 
have fully explained all aspects of Usas. The sole fact that the Indo- 
Iranians worshipped, besides the Sun, which is the most radiant manifes¬ 
tation of the creation of the Cosmos, a goddess Dawn, indicates that 
they recognized in her an essential aspect, different from that of the Sun. 
It is not yet possible for us to understand, just what aspect induced them 
to worship such a separate goddess beside Agni-Surya. However, the 
fact that Usas seems to have been opposed both to Night and to Day¬ 
break, shows how intricate the theological ideas may have been. Cf. e.g. 
TB. III. 8.16.4 usdse svdhd vyu$tyai svdhe *ty aha , r&trir vd usdh, dhar 
vyiistih, ahordtre evd 5 varundhe , dtho ahordtrayor evd pratitisfhaii , etc. 
(Comm.: usahsabdena rdtryabhimdnini devato y cyate). Indeed, Usas, as a 
kinswoman of Varuna (I. 123,5) and a sister of Night, is both closely 
related and opposed to Night and the nether world (cf. also G. Montesi, 
Usasanakta, SMSR , 28 (1957), p. 11 ff.). The relation Usas; Night may 
have been parallel to that of Mitra: Varuna. Anyway, there remains a 
particularly obscure aspect of the mythological concept of Usas,, which 
it is impossible to explain, viz. her erotic character. Since this is, however, 
clearly an essential feature of hers, we can be sure that we are a long way 
yet from a complete insight into the nature of the Indo-Iranian goddess 
Dawn (cf. III. 61.7). 
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JDI Awmtm wlxana- 
A. THE FORM 

The Avestan word vydxana- is pre-eminently used in the Yasts, where it 
occurs eleven times. Besides it appears once in Yasna 62.5, and twice in 
the Vendidad, where it is an epithet of the god Nairyo.sapha (V. 22.7,13). 
The word apparently belonged neither to the theological sphere of earlier 
Zoroastrianism, nor to its later magico-juridicai stage of development, 
but to that stratum of literature which has preserved several traces of an 
early non-Zoroastrian civilization of Iran. Its meaning was according 
to Bartholornae “in der Versammlung sprechend, ihr Rat erteilend, 
beredt (dtyopijrfc und pouX^po?)”. 40 Before discussing its meaning, 
however, we must first consider more closely its form. From a strictly 
morphological point of view, indeed, there is some reason to question 
the correctness of the form in which the word is handed down to us. In 
the first place it should be noted that in all places where Geldner’s critical 
apparatus records some variant readings, the reading vyaxna- or vidxna- 
is attested by one or more manuscripts. The more prominent among 
these, it is true, show a marked preference for vydxana •*, which is the 
reading of the most important Yast-MS. F x in all eleven Ya§t-passages 
(but in Y. 62.5 it has viaxnqm), and of Pt i5 for which the sole exception 
recorded by Geldner is vldxni Yt. 14.46 (from the derivative stem 
vydxanya-). In the other MSS,, however, the shorter form is rather 
frequent, e.g. 

in K 13 : vydxana - 1 (Yt 13.16) but vyaxna - 1 (Yt. 13.108). 
in Mf 3 : vydxana- 1 (Yt. 13.16) but vyaxna- 1 (Yt. 13.108). 
in Lje: vydxana- 2 (Yt 13.16; 14.46) but v(a)ydxna- 3 (Yt 10.25; 

61 twice). 

in Ej: vydxana- 2 (Yt 10.25; 14.46) but vyaxna- 3 (Yt. 10.61; 65; 

13.16). 

in J 10 : - : vyaxna- 3 (Yt. 10.61 twice, 13.16). 

in P 18 ; -: vyaxna- (vldxna-) 6 (Yt 10.25; 61 twice; 65; 13.108; 

14.46). 

These data are based on the nine occurrences for which Geldner gives 
variant readings, viz. Yt 5.73; 10.25; 61 g ; 65; 13.16; 108; Y. 62.5 and 
Yt. 14.46 (where the hapax legomenon * vydxanya - occurs). No other 
readings than vydxana- are mentioned in Yt 10.7; 13.52; 85; 134 and 
the two Vendidad-passages. 


4 f Altiranisches Worterbuch, col. 1477. 
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In addition to the readings of the MSS. the evidence of the metre is of 
some importance for determining the exact Old Iranian form of the word 
(cf. Geldner, Vber die Metrik des jungeren Avesta, pp. 31 and 39). Out 
of the nine passages whose metrical structure is clear enough to allow 
some conclusions, 41 three demand a four-syllabic form [ viydxana -], viz. 
Yt. 10.25 dato.saokdm vydxandm 
Yt. 10.61 drdbwo.zdngdm zaenarjhuntdm 
spasdm taxnidm vydxandm 
Yt. 13.85 yqmca dOrd urvdzistahe 
spdntahe vydxanahe 

In the remaining passages the word is treated as a trisyllable, viz. 

Yt. 5.73 (avat dyaptam dazdi.no ) 
yat bavdrna aiwi.vanyd 
ddnavo turn vydxana 

Yt. 10.61 karso.razatjhdm vydxandm (- zqm, -nqm Y. 62.5) 
Yt. 13.52 buy at nd stdhyo vydxand 
yo.no baba frdyazdite 
Ny. 3.10 stdhyanqm vydxandnqm 
Yt. 13.16 cbjhqm ray a x v ardnaqhaca 
us nd zayeiti vydxand 
vyaxmohu gilsayat.uxdd 

At first sight, it might seem most natural to take these readings with 
Geldner as denoting [vydxana-], resp. [viydxana-], the more so, as the 
cognate word vyaxmohu in our last quotation seems to represent a 
trisyllabic [vydxmahu], loc. plur. of vydxman-. Since however Indo- 
Iranian verbal roots ending in a guttural always have the corresponding 
palatal before the morpheme -ana-* 2 (cf. Av. raocana-, aojanaanaezana 
azana - 43 ), Wackernagel suggested to take vydxana - as [v{i)ydxna-] ; see 
Festgabe Jacobi (1926), p. 5. The validity of his argument may be doubted, 
since proto-Indo-Iran. kh - at least in those cases where it represented 
an earlier group of two phonemes kH - seems never to have been 


41 The metre of Yt. 13.108 is not clear. Henning’s discrediting of the whole theory 
of Geldner’s Metrik shcots far beyond the mark. Though less correct than the Gathic 
prosody (which Henning leaves entirely out of consideration), it sometimes allows 
conclusions which are confirmed by historical linguistics. That mazdd can be read 
both as a disyllabic and as a trisyllabic word (TPS, 1942, p. 42, n. 2) is not so abstruse 
as Henning apparently held it to be, 

42 Cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., I, p. 151; Festgabe Jacobi, p. 5 (Kleitie Schriften, 
p. 421). 

43 Unless this is a thematic derivative from *a2an-. Probably connected with Skt. 
aghd see Acta Or., 17, p, 35. 
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palatalized before front vowels. 44 Still his conclusion must be correct, as 
a word [ vyaxana -] would have to be traced back to a root *vyakk - 
*yakh or Now, surd aspirates have hardly constituted a separate 

class of phonemes in proto-IE., 45 whereas Indo-Iranian roots ending in 
kh are very rare: the sole Rigvedic instances are, indeed, mkh~, unkh - and 
rikh 

On the other hand, there is one word which seems decidedly to demand 
the assumption of a root ( v)yax- , viz. vj'dxa- in Gah 2.8 vydxamca 
hanjamaridmca yat as amasanqm spantanqm . Bartholomae rightly pre¬ 
ferred this reading vydxamca (Mf 3 Ej and two other MSS.) to the lectio 
facilior vydxnamca (P^ and five MSS.) of Westergaard’s and Geldner’s 
editions. Indeed, the context requires a substantive, and vydxnam is 
obviously a clumsy emendation of a copyist, who substituted the well- 
known adjective for the obscure and isolated vyaxam. This does not 
imply, however, that the better reading is also the correct one. The whole 
passage in Gah 2.8 is apparently an imitation of Y. 57.12 (sraosam), yd 
vispaeibyd haca arazaeibyo vavanvd paitujasaiti vy&xma amasanqm span - 
tanqm “(Sraosa), who glorious comes back from all battles to the vydxman 
of the Amosa SpontasY Since the stem vydxa - is not attested elsewhere, 46 
there can be no doubt that vydxamca is a corrupt reading for *vydx(a)maca , 
owing to an incorrect vocalization of wy'hmc. In contrast with the disyl¬ 
labic stem vydxtnan- in Yt. 13.16, the end of Y. 57.12 may be read as 
follows: 

[patijasati viydxma 

amrtdnam spantSnam ] 

Nothing, accordingly, prevents us from taking vidxna - (v.l. in Y. 62.5, 
Yt. 5.73; 10.25, cf. vaydxna - v. 1.) as a more exact rendering of the Old 
Iranian [viydxna-]. Its frequent spelling as vyaxana- and its use as a 
four-syllabic word in three metrical passages is paralleled by the word 
syaodana n. “action” which, though standing for [syaudna-] (cf. Ved. 
cyautnd -), is only written as a disyllable in the Yasts, the Yendidad and 
some late texts, whereas the Yasna text always has syaoQana - instead. 


44 See, e.g., Wackemagel, Altind . Gramm, I, Nachtr. ad p. 140, 11; Notes on Vedic 
Noun-Inflexion, p. 28. 

45 Ved. Sankhd- “shell” (AthS.): Gr. x6yx°S probably not from IE. *konkho since 
x6xXoq (and xaXxn?) rather point to a foreign origin, which might also account for kh. 
The correspondence i: x would have to be explained as in Sand-, m. “hemp” (RS.-f), 
Oss. san : Gr. xdcwapu; (note the Rigvedic «!). For pfthuka - see Lingua, 5, p. 320, n. 1. 

46 The reading vyaxanqm for vydxananqm Ny. 3.10 in F x Pt x etc. is of course due to 
haplography. 
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In the Gathas it is actually used as a trisyllable in Y* 48.5 (which consists 
of lines of 5 + 7 syllables): 

huxsaOra xsmtqrn ma.m dusd.xsadra xsSnia 

vatjkuya cistois syaoOandis drmaite 

yaozda masydi aipuzqBam vahistd 

gavoi vBrdzyatqm tarn m x v ardddi fsuyd 

[huxsaOra xsyantdm, md nah dusxsaOrd xsyania 

vahviydh cistais syauO.ndis, aramatai 

yauz dah martiyai apizandam vahistd 

gavai vrzyatdm. tdm nah huarOdi fsuyah] 

“Good rulers must rule us, may not evil rulers rule us! With deeds of 
good insight bless, O Aramati, what is best for Man: the rebirth, and for 
the Cow her activity. Fatten her for our food!”. 47 While dus.syaoOandi 
in Y. 31.15 might be read as [dussiyauOndi] according to Sievers’ law 
(Andreas-Wackemagel: dussyauOndi, Humbach: dussyauOandi ), here no 
other interpretation seems possible (despite Humbach, who assumes 
5 + 6 in b and d). Similarly cyautndr is trisyllabic in RS. VI. 47.2c 
purtmi yds cyautnd sdmbarasya. m In quite the same manner the four- 
syllabic vydxana - will have to be taken as [viyax.na-]. The current 
spelling vydxana- (which in Y. 62.5 has the weighty support of such 
MSS. as J 2 K 6 Pt 4>1 Mf x Jp^ and syaoQana - suggests the influence of a 
normalizing school tradition, although in other cases, such as GAv. 
varana- Y. 45.1, 2 against varzna- Y. 31.11, 48.4, 49.3 (Yt.) no such 
fixed tradition is met with. 

A derivative of vydxana- is the hapax legomenon vydxanya- in Yt. 
14.46 aetaeca te vaco ydi uyra as ddrdzra as, uyra as vydxaine as, ayra as 
vdrdOrayne as, uyra as baesazya as “These are the words that are strong 
and firm, strong and viydxniya-, strong and victorious, strong and 
healing.” Here we must apparently assume a stem [viydxn(i)ya~] parallel 
to [vrOragnya-] and [baisazya-], but while the last two words are derivatives 
from a substantive, vydxaine is more likely to be the common adjective, 
which has here incidentally adopted the ending of the other words. 
Benveniste, Vrtra et VrOragna, p. 44 n. 3 reads vyaxmanya-, which, though 

47 Many details remain uncertain. See, e.g., Lommel, Gott. Nachr., 1935, p. 130. 
For the meaning of yaozda - see W. B. Kristensen, Leven uit den Dood 1 , p. 116; Ver 
zamelde Bijdragen , p. 239; for the durative present [xSyantam] see ZII, 8, p. 248 f. 
for [IiuarOai] cf. Y. 34.11 [huardai d amrtasca ]. A quite different translation is now 
proposed by Humbach. 

48 See Arnold, Vedic Metre , p, 22, and Oldenberg, a . /. 

j 

! 
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probably an error, would be a more regular formation. The MSS. 
however have only the readings vydxaine , vldxni ( vidxana , vdi.dxaine). 

B. THE MEANING 

The meaning assigned to vydxana - in the Altir. Wb. (see p. 243) has 
rightly been questioned by Benveniste, l.c. He points out that the word, 
when used as an epithet of the Turanian Danus (Yt. 5.73) must refer 
not to their eloquence but rather to “quelque qualite guerriere”. It is, 
indeed, everywhere used in a context referring to “la fermete, la force 
ou Fautorite”, and in juxtaposition with such adjectives as taxma- 
“valiant”, stahya- “firm”, karso.rdza - “regulating the furrow, or boun¬ 
dary-line’' (cf. Thieme, Mitra and Aryaman , p. 29, Gershevitch, The 
Avestan Hymn to Mithra , p. 210). Cf. Yt. 13.16 vydxand vydxmdhu 
gusayat.uxho „qui dans les tournois fait triompher sa parole”, from 
which words Benveniste rightly concludes: “II s’agit en effet d’une joute 
oratoire d’ou cet homme sort victorieux”. This led Gershevitch, op. c., 
p. 77, to translate it as “challenging”. Since however Benveniste, in the 
absence of a convincing etymological explanation, refrained from deciding 
whether the word originally referred to the debate or the combat, his 
definition “dycrno^, propre a la rencontre, apte au debat ou au combat, 
champion” has given rise to some misapprehensions. Thus Nyberg, 
Irans forntida Religioner , p. 68 (cf. Die Religionen des alten Irans , p. 438) 
paraphrased this in his own words by “connected with the battle or the 
battle-field, god of the battle-field”, and Wikander, Vdyu , I, p. 200 n. 1, 
considered the possibility of deriving arsya - Yt. 13.108 from arosa - 
“bear” because “apte a la lutte” would then be a fitting epithet. We 
must therefore consider its use more closely. Yt. 13, after stating that 
through the brightness and glory of the Fravasis the embryo is maintained 
in the womb (11), and that the womb in females, the milk in females’ 
breasts is purified (8), the females conceive offspring and become blessed 
with children (15), has the following lines (16): 

dfjhqm raya x v ardnaijhaca 
us na zayeiti vydxand 
vydxmdhu gusayat.uxBo 
yd bavaiti xratu.kato 
yd ndidydrjho gaotdmahe 
paro.yd parstoit avditi. . . 

“Through their brightness and glory a man is born who is victorious in 
debates, whose authoritative words are listened to in the verbal contests, 
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who is esteemed for his quick wit, who comes off from the dispute 
triumphing over the weaker Gautama”. As for -uxda-, Thieme is probably 
right in rendering it by “der feierliche und massgebende Spruch”, 49 
while [prsti-], the dispute in which only one’s quick wit can lead to 
victory, may be compared to Ved. prsthCi “Ratselfragen” RS. IV. 2.11, 
X. 89.3 60 and to prds- “(assertion in) a dispute”. 

Quick wit was of immense importance in ancient Aryan society (Jhat 
iti prativaktavyam sabhdsu vijiglsubhih /). It may be worth while, there¬ 
fore, to consider more closely the religious background of this notion. 
That inspiration is suddenly bom from Man’s unconscious mind, could 
only be due to divine assistance. Indra’s breaking down of the resistance 
(vj-tratdrya-, vrtrahdtya-) not only brings to light the goods of life by 
splitting open the primordial hill, but also, and at the same time, breaks 
Man’s inner resistance and gives inspiration. Our formulation may seem 
modern, the ideas certainly are not. The Vedic poet juxtaposes in one 
verse vAjasati- “the winning of the prize” and medhasati- “the winning 
of the (religious) insight” as manifestations of the same salutary activity 
of Indra, e.g. VIII. 40.2 sa nah kadi cid drvata gdtnad A vdjasataye, 
gdmad A medhdsataye. The god of inspiration par excellence, however, 
is Agni. Bom in the nether world as a child of the Cosmic Waters, he 
manifests his victoriousness by his arrival as a guest ( dtithi -) among 
men, and at the same time he brings with him, as the guru par excellence, 
knowledge of the cosmic Truth, wisdom, insight, and inspiration. He is 
indeed the dhdra rtdsya (I. 67.7). The well-known hymn RS. 'VI. 9 
depicts how the poet, by devout concentration upon the god, experiences 
this inspiration as an ecstasy. Hence Agni is called “the inventor of 
resplendent speech” (tvam sukrasya vdcaso manota II. 9.4), “bringing 
the light of inspired speech” ( vipArh jyotimsi blbhrat III. 10.5). Most 
instructive is RS. IV. 11.2-3, which Geldner renders as follows: “2. 
Schliesse, o Agni, dem Lobsanger durch Beredsamkeit den (dichterischen) 
Gedanken (wie) einen Kanal auf, wenn du, von starker Art, gepriesen 
wirst. Gib uns den reichen. Gedanken ein, du Herrlicher, den du mit 
alien Gottem gut aufnehmen wirst, du Hellfarbiger. 3. Von dir, Agni, 
stammen die Sehergaben, von dir die Gedanken, von dir die treffiichen 
Gedichte. Von dir kommt Reichtum, dessen Zierde die Sohne sind, dem 
danach trachtenden opferwilligen Sterblichen”. Agni, like Indra, bestows 
at the same time material riches, sons, and inspiration (matu?A-, bhUri 

48 Thieme ap. Altheim, Weltgeschichte Asiens, I, p. 98 f. 

60 Thieme, Der Fremdling im Rigveda, p. 65; Renou-Silbum, JA, 1949, p. 43, n. 2 
(equivalent to brahmodya-). 
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mdnmd). The most interesting detail, however, is that Agni is implored 
to open the khd- , which is (like utsa-) the specific term for the aperture 
in the cosmic hill, the well which Indra has opened with his vdjra. Cf. IV. 

28.1 dhann dhim drindt saptd sindhun , dpavrnod dpihiteva kh&ni , II. 15.3 
vajrena khdny atrnan nadfndm , V. 32.1 ddardar utsam dsrjo vi khdni , VII. 
82.3 (to Indra and Varuna) dm apdm khdny atrntam ojasd . Now inspi¬ 
ration was to the Vedic poet an “opening of the doors of the mind”, 
which was on a level with the “opening of the doors of the primordial 
hill”, cf. e.g. IX. 10.6 apa dvdrd mafindm pratnd rnvanti kdrdvah with IV. 

51.2 vy U vrajasya tdmaso dvdro y chantIr avran chucayah pavakdh (see p. 
225). The same mythological concept is expressed in IV. 11.2 by the 
word khd - “aperture”. This aperture is the well which Agni must open 
to give free course to Inspiration from the hfdya- samudrd -, the primordial 
waters in Man’s heart (IV. 58.5, cf. p. 241). Now it has long been 
observed that this notion of a cosmic well was inherited from the 
common Indo-Iranian religion; the older athematic form khd - occurs 
both in RS. II. 28.5 rdhydma te varuria khdm rtdsya and in the Avesta, 
cf. Y. 10.4 haiOimca asahe xd ahi “Verily thou art the well of the cosmic 
Truth”. In explanation of this mythological concept a few words may 
here be inserted. Varuna is the god of the cosmic waters beneath the 
earth. A striking confirmation of this interpretation, which alone 
enables us to understand the place of Varuna in Vedic cosmology, may 
be seen in the curious fountain slabs dating from the 11th and 12th 
centuries A.D. which Vogel has found in Chamba State and which the 
inscriptions call Vanmadevah (J. Fh. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State , 
1911, p. 29 ff.). Varuna was also the god of stagnant water (TS. VI. 
4.2.3, SR. IV. 4.5.10, cf. MS. IV. 8.5: p. 112,3 ff; KS. XXIX. 3: p. 171,3; 
KapKS. 45.4: p. 270,22; JB. II. 67), because this represents the sub¬ 
terranean waters of Varuna’s realm of inertia. Now the well-spring is 
the place where Man comes in contact with the nether world and, since 
Rta resided in these waters (RS. V. 62.1), also with Rta itself. (The other 
aspect of the nether world explains the belief that the svdkrtam irinam 
and the pradarah are mrrtigrhita -, TS. III. 4.8.5). The occurrence of 
similar ideas in Delphi and Rome may be noted in passing. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that just as Agni is implored to bestow inspiration 
in the Veda, so the Fire-god Atar is in the Avesta. Cf. Y. 62.4 dayd 
me . . . mastim spdnd xsviwram hizvqm urune usi xratum pascaeta masitdm 
mazantdm apairiMrdm “Gib mir .. . Wissen, Heiligkeit, eine flinke 
Zunge, der Seele Aiiffassungskraft, alsdann Gedachtniskraft, grosse 
umfassende unvergangliche” (Bartholomae-Wolff). The notion that the 
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speaker owes his inspiration, Ms quick wit, to the Fire-god must therefore 
have been inherited from the common Indo-Iranian religion. 

Reverting to the passage Yt. 13.16 we must still consider more closely 
the most interesting word, viz. xratu.kata-. This has been translated 
“whom Wisdom holds dear”, “aim£e de l’lntelligence” (Darmesteter), 
“der von der Weisheit beliebt ist” (Altheim), “den man um Belehrung, 
Rat angeht” (Bartholomae), “von dem man Weisheit begehrt” (Lommel). 
Its true meaning becomes clear from a comparison with the Rigvedic 
Hymn to Speech (X. 71), wMch is one of our most important sources of 
information concerning the ancient Aryan verbal contests. Each party 
(sakhya -) has among its members (sakhayah) some who have become 
“both stiff and stout” (5a sthirapita-) and whom they, therefore, do not 
send to the contests (5b nainam hinvanty dpi vdjine$u). These are “left 
behind in knowledge” (7c atrd ’ha tvam vi jahur vedydbhir), they are 
useless (9cd, cf. IV. 5.14!). But the most prominent among those who 
“have in their heart gained mental quickness” (8a hydd taf{d?u mdnaso 
idveyu) they send to the contest and (10) “All friends rejoice when their 
companion famous Returns from the assembly hall a victor. He drives 
away reproach and wins them nurture: He is sent out as fitted for the 
contest” (Macdonell). Such a sabhasahd- may rightly be called “esteemed 
for Ms quick wit” {xratu.kata-). Cf. Geldner, Vbers., I, p. 289, n. 1. 

He is also called paro.yd “triumphant” (c.gen.). Bartholomae explains 
tMs word as “vorangehend, siegreich” and compares Ved. puroydvan- 
“going in front, leading”. It would accordingly be the nominative of a 
stem pard.ya-, cf. Ved. eva-yd- “going quickly” etc. Since however tMs 
explanation is not quite plausible on account of the meaning of pard.ya, 
we may consider the possibility that it is the nominative -yah (from 
*-ya f dh) of a stem -yah- (from *-ya ( ah -); 61 cf. e.g. GAv. huda [huda l ah], 
Y. 48.3, nominative of hudah- [huda'ah-]. Our main reason for doing so 
is the passage Yt. 13.108 

vatjhaus arSyehe asaono 
fravasim yazamaide 
arSyehe vyaxanahe 
yaskardstdmahe mazdayasnanqm 

“We worsMp the Fravasi of the holy and good Arsya; of Argya, who is 
victorious in debates, who is the best acMever of yah among the wor- 

61 For the analysis *yaH-ah-, cf. Baunack, Studien, p. 362; Kurylowicz, Traces de la 
place du ton, p. 21, against Bartholomae, GrlrPhil, I, pp. 125, 215. 
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shippers of Mazda 59 . Was yah - originally the technical term for debates, 
and is the eschatological meaning it has in Zarathustra's theology due to 
a new and specialized use of the word? That it has preserved a different 
meaning in the Yasts from that which it has in the Yasna, may also be 
inferred from Yt. 11.3 arsuxdd vaxs yahi vardOrajqstdmo , which Lommel 
translates “dieser Spruch, recht gesprochen, ist bei der Entscheidung (?) 
der siegreichste”. His doubt as to the eschatological meaning, which 
Bartholomae assumed also for this passage, seems justified. Two details, 
indeed, speak against this interpretation. Firstly, the yah - achieved by 
the yaskdrdt - is a decision brought about by a word, accordingly a 
victory in a verbal contest. Secondly, this word is said to be vardOrajan 
Now, vrtra- is in the Yeda the force of resistance which Indra and the 
other powers of Creation, such as Agni and Soma, have to break down 
before the creation of the dual world of the Cosmos can be realized (see 
above, p. 218). The vrtrahdtya - accomplished by men is clearly a re¬ 
enactment, a reiteration of the Creation itself. Since it is quite incon¬ 
ceivable that this unequivocal reference to the Creation could be due to 
a secondary specialization, we must conclude that it was already a 
conception of Indo-Iranian religion. 52 The fact that Haoma is called 
varadrajan- in the Avesta, just as Soma is a vrtrahan - in the Yeda, shows 
that in the Later Avesta some traces of the older usage of the word have 
been preserved. Perhaps such occasional speculations as agnisomdbhyam 
vai vlryene J ndro vrtrdm ahan MS. II. 1.3 (p. 5,1) also allude to this 
ancient mythological idea. In any case the Yedic texts leave no doubt 
that the verbal contest was also a reiteration of the primordial fight with 
the cosmic forces of resistance (vrtrdni); this is, indeed, true of all sorts 
of combat: “He verily slays Yrtra who is a victor in the battle 55 (vrtrdm 
khalu vd esa hand yah samgramdm jdyad MS. II. 1.3: p. 4,17). In AthS. 
II. 27 the pa ta~ plant is invoked to “overcome the debate of the opponent”; 
cf. the refrain prdsam prddprdso jahu With the aid of the same plant, 
however, one hopes to conquer his enemies, cf. st. 5 tayd > hdrh sdtrunt 
saksa indrah sdldvrkdm iva “by means of it I shall conquer the enemies, 
as Indra (conquered) the Salavrkas”. The parallelism which the poet 
states to exist between his fight and Indra’s should be noted. Now in st. 
2 this plant is said to have been fonnd by an eagle - just as an eagle (we 
may add) is known to have brought Soma (the plant whose juice in¬ 
vigorated Indra in his cosmic combat) to the god and to have been 
dug out by a boar with his snout - just as a boar has dug out the earth 
from the bottom of the cosmic waters, before Indra could expand it 
52 Otherwise Ugo Bianchi, Zaman i Ohrmazd (1958), p. 35. 
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(2ab supamds tvd 5 nvavindat siikards tvd > khanan nasd). If however such 
importance was attached to the debate, it must have been considered a 
creative act itself, a renovation of life. The fact that the battle-drum is 
exhorted to “carry forth its sound as a speaker his speech” (AthS. V. 
20.11 vagvf *va mdntrarh prd bharasva vdcam) points to the same asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. In st. 2 the battle-drum is said to “own Indra’s foe- 
subduing fire” ( aindrds te susmo abhimdtisahdh ) and in Y. 21.8 its sound 
is apparently considered to reproduce that of Indra’s feet during his 
creative dance. 53 On the other hand the man who triumphs in a verbal 
contest represents Indra himself. Thus the poet of RS. X. 166, who in 
st. 3 refers to such a contest in the words vdcas pate m sedhe 5 man ydtha 
mad adharam vadan , compares himself to Indra in st. 2: ahdm asmi 
sapatnahe 5 ndra ivd 5 risto dksatah “I am a slayer of my rivals, unhurt 
and uninjured like Indra”. Therefore the battle-drum is exhorted to 
sound as victoriously as the powerful speech of such a conqueror of his 
opponents: indeed, its vdc- (AthS. V. 20.11) is considered to possess the 
creative power of Indra, the vrtrahdn - par excellence. Only these parallels 
enable us to appreciate the original full meaning of the words arsuxdo 
vaxs ydhi vdraOrajqstdmo in Yt. 11.3. Indirectly this gives a clue to 
the meaning of yaskdrdt - (which will be discussed below, p. 256) and 
probably also of pard.ya , which may be taken as the nominative of 
paro.ydh - “victorious in the contest with (gen.)”. Faro- is then equivalent 
to Skt. pardh “higher, more than” (see Altiran. Wdrterbnch , col. 857). 

Although this interpretation, based upon the evidence of the Yedic and 
Avestan texts, has to be judged on its own merits, a comparison with an 
archaic culture of our days may lend some support to it. The following 
quotations have been taken from Hans Scharer’s admirable study on the 
religion of the Ngaju Dyaks in South-Borneo. 54 “Yon einem Glied der 
hohen Gruppe wird erwartet, dass es ausgeglichen, physisch und psychisch 
harmonisch, selbstbeherrscht, zuverlassig, arbeitsam, ruhig, tapfer, 
redegewandt und tugendhaft sei” (p. 46). The gods “geben ihm Gesund- 
heit und Mannesmut und erfullen sein Herz mit reichen und verstandigen 
Gedanken und offnen seinen Mund, dass er ein guter Redner wird, der 
in den Formen der Urzeit spricht und Rat erteilt, so dass sein Wort wie 
das der fernen Ahnen klingt, die in ihm und aus ihm sprechen. Sie ... 
stehen ihm bei in der Rechtssprechung, dainit er als Richter weise urteile 
und bei jeder Anklage als Sieger hervorgehe” (p. 89). “Der wahre und 

53 Turner Jubilee Volume , p. 360. 

54 H. Scharer, Die Gottesidee der Ngadju Dajak in Siid-Bomeo (thesis Leiden, 1946). 
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vollkommene Mensch ist basewut = beriihmt. ‘Er steht in der Gemein- 
schaft da wie der hohe Baum auf dem Dorfplatz . .Durch ihn 
hindurch sehen und sprechen die Gottheiten auch die Gemeinschaft und 
den ganzen Kosmos an und segnen sie mit den Heilsgaben, die sie ihm 
verleihen” (p. 90). On p. 114 Scharer points out “dass Rechtssitzung und 
Rechtsspreckung ... ein kosmisches Geschehen und eine Sache der 
totalen Gemeinschaft sein mussen”. “Der ganze Rechtshandel ist ein 
Streit zwischen zwei Gruppen, der mit Worten gefiihrt wird. Wer am 
besten sprechen kann oder flir seine Yerteidigung den besten Sprecher 
besitzt, gewinnt den Streit. Der Sieg verlieht Ansehen, nicht weil die 
Unschuld an den Tag gekommen, sondem weil der Streit gewonnen 
worden ist. Aus diesem Grunde wird, wenn ein Rechtsfall geschlichtet 
werden muss, so viel gesprochen und gelogen. Man kann nicht sagen, 
dass der Dajak ein grosserer Liigner sei als jeder andere Mensch . . . 
wenn er beim Rechtshandel liigt, dann geschieht es nicht einfach deshalb, 
weil er sich aus einer unangenehmen Situation retten will, sondern weil 
er den Wortstreit gewinnen muss. Wir konnen, wie wir noch sehen 
werden, diesen Streit nicht einfach als eine profane Angelegenheit inter- 
pretieren, er hangt zusammen mit dem heiligen Streit der beiden Vogel 
auf dem Lebensbaum”. 

“Bei der Rechtssitzung ist aber auch die Djata [one of the two highest 
gods ] vertreten, denn wenn die Ordnungen iibertreten werden schenkt 
sie kein Gedeihen und Leben mehr bis die Tat gesuhnt, die Schopfung 
wiederholt und der Kosmos erneuert ist” (p. 115). “Es kandelt sich 
auch hier um die Wiederholung des urzeitlichen Heilsgeschehens, denn 
die Wiederherstellung der verbrochenen Ordnungen ist nur moglich 
durch die Wiederholung der Schopfung und die Erneuerung des ganzen 
Kosmos. In den beiden Gruppen, die sich feindlich gegeniiberstehen, 
tritt die totale Gemeinschaft auf und die Richter sind die Yertreter der 
totalen Gottheit. Zwischen den beiden Parteien werden im balai 
[corresponding to the sabhd] die Gong aufgestellt und die heiligen Lanzen 
aufgerichtet. Sie sind . . . identisch mit dem Lebensbaum. Die beiden 
Gruppen, die sich bekampfen, sind identisch mit den beiden Vogeln auf 
dem , Lebensbaum und ihr Streit ist eine Wiederholung des Streites 
zwischen den beiden Vogeln. . . . Den wichtigsten Platz nimmt der 
Wortstreit ein, der leid<jnschaftlich gefiihrt wird. Es fehlt dabei nich an den 
grobsten Beleidigungen und Beschuldigungen. Man macht den Gegner 
lacherlich und beschimpft ihn auf alle Weise. Der Streit wird aber auch 
mit den Waffen gefiihrt und wenn man sich gegenseitig nicht mit Kugeln 
und Pfeilen beschiesst, so doch mit heiligen Mitteln, die iiber den Feind 
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Unheil und Verderben bringen sollen . .. Damit ist der heilige Streit 
beendet, aber damit ist auch die Schopfung wiederholt, denn aus dem 
Streit und aus der Selbstverniehtung entsteht nicht das Nichts oder [das] 
Chaos, sondern der Kosmos, Mit dem Abschluss des Streites sind die 
Ordnungen wieder hergestellt und man kann wieder als ein neuer Mensch 
in einem neuen Kosmos und einer erneuerten Gemeinschaft ein neues 
Leben beginnen. Die Rechtssprechung lasst sich nur verstehen im 
Zusammenhang mit dem urzeitlichen Heilsgeschehen und dem schopferi- 
sehen Handeln der totaien Gottheit, denn sie ist deren Wiederholung und 
Dramatisierung” (p. 133). 

From a somewhat different point of view W. B. Kristensen 55 has, in 
connection with the very word vyaxana-, characterized the role of 
eloquence as follows: “Eloquence had not quite the same meaning for 
the ancient peoples which it has for us. They did not associate the word 
with verbal art only, or with an artistic skill. The main thing to them was 
the authority of the spoken word, its wisdom and power, the success it 
was attended with. The eloquent word of the popular leader gave his 
audience the impression of absolute validity; it was authoritative, because 
one felt that it revealed a law of life. It was as irresistible and valid as 
the law of life itself. It was no mere beautiful sound, which existed only 
for a moment. Once pronounced it maintained itself: it created a new 
situation, it turned itself into reality. Eloquence, therefore, was nothing 
short of a creative force, a vital energy. Its essence was the mystery of 
Creation and Life”. Kristensen was no doubt right in explaining in this 
way the use of vyaxana - as an epithet of MiGra, Sraosa and Nairyo.sarjha, 
who “overcome the enemies of Mazda in this world” (op, c., p. 130). 
Thus MiGra is called ars.vacatjhdtn vyaxarmn “speaking correctly and 
eloquent” (Yt. 10.7), which reminds us of the words ars,uxdo vdxs 
discussed above. Still more instructive is Yt. 10.25 

ahardm gufrdm amavantom 
dato.saokam vyaxandtn 
vahmo.sdndcitjhdm bdrozantom 
asahunardtn tanumqOram . . . 

“the Lord, who is profound and strong, weal-giving and eloquent, 
gratifier of prayers and high, whose potency is great and who is the 

55 In De goddelijke Heraut en het Woord van God (Verzamelde Bijdragen tot kennis 
der antieke godsdiensten, Amsterdam, 1947, p. 129; first published in the Mededeelingen 
der Kon. Akad, v. Wetensch 1930). 
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incarnate Word” (cf. also Kristensen’s remarks, p, 130, and see now 
Gershevitch, Avestan Hymn , pp. 85, 179 ff.). MiOra is also celebrated as 
spasorn taxmom vydxarwm “the watcher valiant and eloquent’’ Yt. 10.61. 
But Yt. 13.85 mentions along with the fravasis of Sraosa and Nairyo.sarjha 
also that of Atar (the Fire) in the words yqmca ddro urvdzistahe , spmtahe 
vyaxanahe. In this connection it may be called to mind that Atar is the 
god who, like the Vedic Agni, bestows inspiration and xsviwram hizvqm 
(see above, p. 249). 

Benveniste has already drawn attention to the passages where the gods 
are invoked to bestow sons who have authority among the people; cf. 
Y. 62.5 frazantim karso.rdzqm vydxanqm .. . qzoMifim , Yt. 13.52 buy at 
ahmi nmdne . . .buyat nd stdhyd vydxano, and Ny. 3.10, where it is said 
that the Moon 

daste narqm pourutatdm 
stdhyanqm vydxananqm 
vanatqm avanomnanqm 
hadravanatqm harmraQa 

“gives a great number of male children, firm and eloquent, victorious 
and undefeated, who smite at one stroke their opponents”. 

From the preceding discussion of the Avestan evidence, the specific 
meaning of the technical terms will have become sufficiently clear. The 
word for the “ceremonial meeting” is vydxman-, while the quality of the 
winner in the contest is denoted by vydxana- “eloquent”. Cf. vydxand 
vyaxmohu giisayaUuxhd Yt. 13.16. The verb is vydxmanyeiti “to speak 
in a contest”; the words which the demon SnaviSka speaks in defiance 
of Karosaspa before he is slain by the hero are introduced by the 
formula ho avada vydxmanyata. Close parallels in the Homeric idiom 
are, e.g., B 597 crreoTo yotp eu%6^evo<; viXTjasfxsv, A 388 7}7te&7jcrev gu0ov. 
Less clear are the three passages in the Tistr Yast (Yt. 8.15, 17, 19): 
ho iOa vydxmanyeiti , ho iOa pordsanyeiti: kd mqm nurqm frdyazdite . . . 
niirqm ahmi yesnyasca vahmyasca arjuhe astvaite asdt haca yat vahisidt. 
Bartholomae translates “Der hier spricht in der Versammlung, der liier 
stellt die Frage”; cf. Lommel: “Der geht dort mit sich zu Rate, der fragt 
sich dort”, Darmesteter: “Et la il convoque les hommes, il leur demande”. 
Now in 10-11 Tistrya has promised Ahura Mazda to assist those men 
who will worship him. In 13 he makes his first appearance {nurqm /) and 
claims libations with haoma and milk from them. Fie openly declares to 
be one who ought to receive sacrifice and prayer, but men do not fulfil 
his wish and, being consequently too weak, he is defeated by Apaosa 
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(22-24). Although it is hardly possible to ascertain the exact shade of 
meaning, it may be conjectured that vyaxmanyeiti here means “boasting 
he claims a new status ” 56 (with reference to the words nurqm ahmi 
yesnyasca etc.). We may again compare the Homeric verb dyopdtojxai, 
also derived from the word for “meeting”, which means “to speak with 
authority” (dyopYjaaTo xal (jurreenrev), 57 sometimes implying the utterance 
of boastful Words, cf. 0 229—230 rtf, g(3av eifyooXcd . . .&q . . .xeveaux£e<; 
^yopdeaOs. 

As pointed out above (p. 251 f.), also yah - must be reckoned among the 
technical terms of the ceremonial contest. It apparently denotes the 
contest itself (like par asti -). Cf. Yt. 11.3 ahund y airy 6 vacqm varadra- 
jqstamd , arsuxSo vdxs ydhi varaOrajqstamd “The Ahuna Vairya is the 
most victorious (resistance-breaking) of words; when pronounced in the 
right way, it is the most victorious word in the contest”, and Yt. 13.108 
vydxanahe . . .ydskarastamahe (see above). The word ydskarat - is in ail 
other passages of the Fravardin Yast an epithet of the Fravasis (see 64, 
75, 76). Bartholomae translates “der beim Schlusswerk . . . tatigist”; 
Lommel mostly refrains from rendering it, but suggests “was (die Ent- 
scheidung?) bewirkt”. The word applies to persons (Yt. 13.108 and the 
Fravasis) and to words, cf. Yt, 1.1 kat asti mqdrahe spantahe amavas - 
tamam , kat varaOravastamam , kat xvaranarjuhastamam , katyaskarastamaml 
“What of the Holy Word has the greatest offensive power, what the most 
defensive? What is the most glorious? What is the most yaskarat-V and 
in 1.5 froit me tat nqma framruidi . . . yat te asti mazistamca vahistamca 
sraestamca yaskarastamamca . . . “reveal unto me that name of thine. . . 
that is the greatest, the best, the fairest, the most ydskarat -. . .”. In Yt. 
13.64 the Fravasis are said to be greater (masyehls), stronger (. aojyehis ), 
more valiant (tqsyehis), having a greater offensive and defensive power 
(i amavastard , varaOravastara), more healing (baesazyotara) and more 


66 In this connection attention may be drawn to the description of the owasa (a 
potlatch-like ceremony) on Nias (Indonesia): “The person sponsoring the owasa 
exploits the situation to the fullest in showing the guests what he has accomplished, 
by strutting about the village square laden with jewelry, making speeches in praise of 
himself and/of relatives... while the guests look on with awe and admiration, and the 
kinsmen of the sponsor beam with pride and bask in glory. By showing off in this 
manner, the sponsor of the owasa, as in the potlatch, claims a new status and title, the 
validity of which ... must come from those attending through approval of the spon¬ 
sor’s feast” (P. Suzuki, The religious System and Culture of Nias , Indonesia , thesis 
Leiden 1959, p. 105). 

57 A classical description of dyopvjTu? as a source of social prestige occurs in Horn. 
0 168 ff. For similar testimonies from the Latin literature (Tac. Dial. 8 ipsa eloquentia, 
cuius numen et caelestis vis ...!) see, e.g., Wagenvoort, Imperium , p. 106. 
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yaskarat - than can be expressed by words. No more can be inferred from 
these passages but that yaskarat- denotes some power which is also present 
in certain words or formulas. While yaskarat- must mean “bringing 
about the decision in the ydh-\ the last word itself seems to denote the 
(dangerous or critical situation of the) cosmic or social contest. Besides 
Yt. 11.3 it is met with in Yt. 13.41 

kahmdicit yarjhqm jaso 
kahmdicit qzarjhqm biwivd 

These lines seem grammatically corrupt (dativus finalis? Cf. Y. 36.2 nci 
mazistdi yarjhqm paitLjamyd “komm uns zu der grossten der Entschei- 
dungen entgegen” Bartholomae, cf. Humbach, MUSS., 9,p. 77), only the 
parallelism with qzah- “distress” is instructive (see p. 221). The use of 
the same word in Zarathustra’s theological terminology will not be 
discussed here. As in analogous instances, Later Avestan may be expected 
to have preserved the older and common meaning of the word. Most of 
the Later Avestan passages are not conclusive, but those pointing to 
some connection with speech are significant. They allow us to reject 
most conjectures of its meaning that are merely based on etymologies, 
as “kriegerisches, gefahrliches Unternehmen” (Baunack, Studien , p. 362), 
“kochen, Kochung” (Skt. yas -, Hertel, Indo-Iran. Ouellen u. Forsch., VI, 
p. 153, cf. Schwyzer, IF., 47, 1927, p. 237), “der Gang zum Feuerordal, 
in dem Gott die kiinftige Entscheidung vollziehen wird” (Schaeder, 
ZD MG., 94, 1940, p. 403, n. 2), “Opferumzug”, “Bittgang” (Humbach, 
MUSS., II, p. 13, n. 17, resp. VIII, p. 81, IX, p. 77). The semantic develop¬ 
ment remains obscure, but there can be no doubt as to its being an ah- 
noun from yd-. 


C. THE ETYMOLOGY 

The formal analysis of the first section leads us to posit two Indo-Iranian 
words, *vi-ydk-na- and *vi-yak-man-. Since Nyberg has withdrawn his 
interpretation of Phi. vyaxman in GrBd. 53 , and since the v. 1. vyaxma 
Y. 57.12 is the only reading with a short vowel, there is no reason to take 
yd- as merely graphical for ya-. 

Still Iran, yak- has to be connected with IE. % yek- “to declare 
solemnly”.' This meaning is still preserved in OHG. Jehan, gehan 
“sprechen, aussagen, erklaren, behaupten, bejahen, eingestehen, beichten” 
(cf. jiht, bijiht f. “Aussage, Bekenntnis”, NHG. Beichte). In Old Saxon 
gehan means “to declare publicly” (e.g. gihid that he god si “he declares 
68 Hilfsbuch des Pahlavi, p. 67,17; see, however, p. 265. 
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that he is God” Hel. 5104), while begehan has the connotation of a 
presumptuous declaration (e.g. quidit that he Krist si , kuning obar thit 
riki, begihit ina so grdtes “he says that he is Christ, king over this kingdom, 
he presumes so much” Hel. 5194). Since this is the very meaning which 
we have to presuppose for Av. vydxana -, this connection seems to stand 
firm. With the Germanic words (and with Welsh iaith, Breton iez 
“language”, from *yekti~) M. van Blankenstein has further connected 
Umbr. iuku , iuka “preces” (ntr. plur. of *ioko- ), Lat. iocus “joke” and 
Lith. judkas , id. 59 The meaning of the Umbrian word can easily be 
explained from “solemn declaration”. Indeed, Devoto renders the 
words estu iuku habetu , which are used as an introduction to a prayer, 
by “has orationes habeto”. 60 The Latin word, however, which has long 
been taken as a cognate of it, 61 has an aberrant meaning, which has 
induced some scholars to separate it from this word-family. 62 We are 
here confronted with the first instance of the curious semantic develop¬ 
ments which technical terms of the boasting contest may undergo. 
Bragging and mockery are the two requisites of the verbal contest all 
over the world. With Scharer’s description of its function among the 
Dyaks we may compare such a classical instance of the Old Germanic 
gilpcwide as occurs in Beowulf 499 ff., where Beowulf, ridiculing Unferd, 
has the laugh on his side (611 f.). Lith. judkas “joke, mockery, laughter”, 
which points to a similar semantic development, is besides interesting 
because it shows the long root vowel which we had to assume for Av. 
yak As one of the many semantic parallels we may quote Goth. 
swaran “to swear”, Old Engl, andswaru , Old Saxon antswor “answer”: 
OChSL svariti “6(3pC£etv, XoiSopeTv, p,axec9ad’, svara “ rixa ”, svaro “(xocxt)”* 
The only word that presents serious difficulties is Skt. yacate. In the 
Rigveda, where its use is confined to the last three books (VIII 3 IX 2 X 3 ) 
it means “to ask, solicit, entreat” and refers to prayers to the gods, with 
the sole exception of VIII. lA Qsomdh . . . sukrd cisiram ydcante “verlangen 
nach Milchmischung”. This meaning can of course easily be explained 
from “taking a solemn vow to the gods with the simultaneous declaration 
of one’s desires”. Cf. Ved. a-saste “he asks” ( tvd I. 30.10), “he prays for” 
(tad I. 24.11), Lat. voveo and Greek e{$xop.at. “I pray”, which have 

69 IF, 23, p. 13Iff. Generally accepted, cf. Pokorny, lndogerm . etym. Worterb ., p. 503, 
Uhlenbeck controverted it in Beitr. z. Gesch . d, deutschen Spr . u. Lit., 35 (1909), 
p. 168 f., on account of Lit. juokiuos, judktis “to laugh” and connected jehan with 
Skt. ydsas -. 

00 Tabulae Iguvinae (2nd ed.), p. 366 f. 

61 R. von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte , I, pp. 167, 411 f. 

02 Uhlenbeck, p. 169; Devoto, p. 367. 
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developed similar meanings from that of “declaring solemnly”. From the 
Atharvaveda downwards the word is also used in the sense “to beg”. 
There is however the syntactical difficulty that even in the Rigveda ydc- 
is construed with a double accusative, just like its synonym yd-. Cf.: 
avas- + yac: tydn nu . . .ava aditydn ydcisdmahe VIII. 67.1, 
tat tvd ydcdmahe 3 vah X. 22.7. 
avas- + yd-: redyami . . . devdrn dvo VIII. 27.1. 
rayi + yac -: rayim . . Jndav indram asmdbhyam ydcatdt IX. 86.41. 
rayi- + yd -: ydt tvd rayim ydmi VIII. 3.11. 

For this reason Grassmann and other scholars explained Ved. yac- as 
consisting of yd- and a root determinative -/c~. 63 Hujnbach similarly 
assumes an etymological connection with Av. yds-®* while at the same 
time identifying Gathic yecd (Y. 30.1c, 51.2a) with yac-. %b The Avestan 
evidence, however, shows the root to have a long vowel and since yecd 
can hardly stand for [yded]** the old idea must definitively be discarded. 
In other respects too, Humbach’s interpretation of yecd as “I offer” 
(based on AthS. XV. 13.8) seems incorrect: as I hope to discuss elsewhere, 
asd yecd . . . urvdzd in Y. 30.1 is a corrupt reading, which must have 
crept in during the early Sassanian period, for asahyaca . . . urvdzd 
[rtahya ca . . . vraza] “and the bliss of Ilta”. However, this does not 
remove the difficulty that Ved. yac-, from its earliest occurrences down¬ 
wards, shows a grammatical construction which must be due to the 
analogy of yd- (and prcch-). Traces of an older meaning than that of 
asking are indeed remarkably rare. 

Most interesting, therefore, is the use of abhiyacand- in the Buddh. 
Skt. compound satyabhiyacand-, a synonym of satyavacana-, satyd- 
dhisthana- “appeal to truth”. Edgerton records one occurrence in Divy. 
154,5 etam dry ah Kdlam rdjakumaram satydbhiydcanayd yathapaurdtiam 
kurudhvam itu He seems to have overlooked, however, that satyopayd- 

63 Grassmann, Worterb . zum RV, col. 1107; W. P. Schmid, IF, 62 (1956), p. 228 
(from yd - “to beg”, secondarily fused with yd- “to go”, cf. Gr. rpoo). 

64 Av. yds-, an “inchoative” present of yd- (cf. apd ydmm vo ydsdmi Y. 65.11). 
Humbach refers to MUSS, 8, p. 83. The same explanation has already been proposed 
by de Harlez, Per Persson (cf. BB, 19, p. 279), Meillet, BSL, 24, p. 114; cf. Morgen- 
stieme, NTS, 12, p. 112. 

65 Resuscitating an idea of Bartholomae’s, GrlrPhiL, I, 1, p. 174. 

88 As for ayese, this does not stand for *aydse (W. P. Schmidt, IF, 62, p. 235) but 
belongs to a-yam- (Altir. Worterb., col. 1263), cf. OP. ayasatd and Nyberg, Irans 
fornt . Religioner , p. 499. Humbach’s explanation of yecd Y. 30.1 had already been 
suggested by Kanga (rejected by Taraporewala, Journ. K. R. Cama Or. Institute, 12 
(1928), p. 46). 
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nikidavrksam asddya 
divyam satyopaydcanam 
abhigamyd y bhivddyarh tarn 
Kulihgdm prdvisan purim 


N.W. recension 
II. 59.4b-5a 
tasyd nadydh pare pare 
ndtidure mahddrumah 
+satydpi +pdvitah srimdn 
nyagrodho haritacchadah 
st. 18 

yayace tarn tato y bhyetya 
nyagrodham satyaydcanam 
II. 74.13 

samulacaityam asddya 
vrk$am satyopaydcanam 
abhigamya pranamyainam 
Trilingarh vivisuh purim 


N.E. recension 
IL 55.4b-5a 
tasyd nadydh pare pare 
ndtidure mahddrumah 
satydbhiydcanah srimdn 
nyagrodho haritacchadah 
st. 18 

yayace tarn tato y bhyetya 
sydmarn satyopaydcanam 
II. 70.14b-15a 

samulam caityam asddya 
vrksarh satyopaydcanam 
abhigamya pranamyainam 
Bhulihgam vivisuh purim 
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cana- is used in the same manner in Avad. 48,6 tatah saptame divase . .. 
gomayamandalake kfpte sarvagandhamdlyesu y pahrtesu purvataram tirtha- 
kopasakena satyopaydcanam krtam : yena satyena . . . anena satyena . . . 
upagacchantv iti. Similarly in 49,2. 67 In these words the original meaning 
of yacana viz. “solemn declaration” seems to have been preserved. If 
this is so, however, it is hard to account for the fact that both compounds 
also occur as variant readings in the Ramayana, where they are 
epithets of holy trees. As their meaning cannot have been “die Bitten 
wahr machend, - gewahrend” (Bohtlingk), their application as adjectives 
to trees remain unexplained. They are only attested in two passages. 
The relevant stanzas in the various recensions are quoted on page 260. 
Bharadvaja’s advice that Sita) when passing by the holy fig tree, should 
pay homage to it (55.6 tasmai sitci y njalim krtva prayuhjita y sisah sivdh , 
with w.ll.; a different text in NW. 59.6 and NE. 55.6) seems to be an old 
motif of this story. All versions use the verb ydcate more than once, cf. 
55.21 ydcamana , 26 avalokya tatah sitdm dydcantim aninditam, and it 
recurs as upa-yac- in Kalidasa’s reference to this passage in Raghuv. 
13.53 tvaya purastdd upaydcito yah so * yam vatah syama iti pratitafi . In 
the different texts of the NW. and NE. recensions it also occurs thrice, 
cf. 59(55).6 abhiyaceta, 16 ( a)ydcate y dam krtdnjalih , 18 yaydce tam tato 
* bhyetya nyagrodham satyaydcanam (sic NW.!). In this passage, however, 
the epithet of the tree is lacking in the Bombay and Grantha editions, 
while von Schlegel (6 satydbhiydcanah), the NW. recension (5 satydpi 
pavitah , 18 satyaydcanam) and the NE. recension (5 satydbhiydcanah , 
18 satyopaydcanam ) have it in three different forms and in different 
places of the episode. It would seem, accordingly, to be a later intrusion 
in this passage. On the other hand, in II. 68.16 (episode of the voyage of 
the messengers) satyopaydcanam is found in all recensions. The later 
alterations in the text of II. 55 may be due to the wish to add the specifica¬ 
tion of the (Nikula) tree found in the later episode of II. 68. 

However, satyopaydcana - cannot originally have conveyed the meaning 
which must in later times have been attached to it, viz. “fulfilling the 
wishes”. As an adjective, it could only mean “whose wishes are true”, 
which was no fitting epithet for a tree. On the other hand, satyopaydcana - 
is quite clear in the sense of “Act of Truth”, if taken as “solemn de¬ 
claration of truth”. The question must be raised, therefore, if the 
original reading of the second pada of II. 68.16 may perhaps have been 
krtva satyopaydcanam (cf. Avad., p. 48,6!) instead of vrksam (divyarh) 
satyopaydcanam. The original reading, when it was no longer understood 
-upavacana- in Speyer’s index is an error. 


67 
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because of the obsolete word upaydcana - “declaration”, may have been 
altered so as to turn the substantive into an adjectival epithet of the tree. 
The analogous use in Mahav. Ill, p. 402, lines 1~5 68 may perhaps be 
taken as an indication that this Ramayana-passage of II. 55 had come 
to be associated, as a well-known literary reminiscence, with prayers 
addressed to a fig-tree in general. The text of Mahav. reads as follows: 
tatra nyagrodhe yadrcchaya purusena upayacitam , tasya ca upayacanam 
samrddham. tena tasya nyagrodhasya mahapujasatkaram krtam , tasya 
ddni purusasya drstva 5 nukrtim apadyantd apardpare ca striyo ca tatra 
nyagrodhe satyopayacanam ti hr tv a upayacanti , sarvaye vdrdnasfye 
tam nyagrodham satyopaydcanato abhijhato, yo ca tatra nyagrodhe 
upayacati, tam tasya upayacanam samrdhyati. It is obvious that a line of 
argument resulting in an accumulation of hypotheses, none of which 
admits of verification, is not very attractive. On the other hand, it is 
very unlikely that the word satyopaydcana - originally had the sense 
here assigned to it, and the whole explanation looks like a product of 
popular etymology. If so, the original meaning of the word, and the 
way in which it has come to be used in this context, can only be explained 
by means of some hypothesis. 

The rare traces of yac- “to declare solemnly” in Buddh. Skt., isolated 
though they are, justify further investigations. The sole passages for 
which Roth records an aberrant meaning occur in the AthS. They fall 
into two groups, one with the meaning “to offer”, and perhaps a second 
with the meaning “to promise”. Of the second group two of the three 
passages are fully inconclusive. In AthS. VI. 118.3 ydsmd rndm ydsya 
jay dm upaimi yam ydcamano abhyatmi devah and in 119.3 dnajdnan 
mdnasdydcamano ydt tatraino dpa tat suvdmi Ludwig renders the participle 
by “fiehend, bettelnd”, and Whitney by “begging”, but the context 
remains obscure. Cf. 1 ddasyan . . . samgrndmi. In VII. 57.1 Sarasvati 
is implored to fill up with ghee yad dsasa vddato me vicuksubhe , yad 
ydcamanasya cdrato jdndm anu “what has gone wrong on the part of me 
speaking with expectation, what of [me] going about among people 
begging” (Whitney; “bettelnd” Ludwig). Since the second (and last) 
stanza of this short hymn has been taken from RS. X. 113, the context 
of the first stanza is, again, not clear. It was later used in a rite which 
shows ydc- to have been taken in the sense of asking, but this may be 
secondary. The stanza is only mentioned because it may originally have 
referred to a failure to increase one’s social prestige. 

08 Prof. J. W. de Jong kindly drew my attention to this passage. 
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Less questionable is the meaning “to offer” in AthS. IX. 6, a hymn 
dealing with the entertainment of a Vratya. It is met with in st. 4 ydd 
abhivddati , diksdm upaiti , ydd udakarh ydcaty , opa/z prd nayati “when he 
[the lord of guests] greets them, he enters upon consecration; when he 
offers water, he brings forward the [sacrificial] waters” (Whitney) and in 
st. 48 dtithin prdti pasyati , hihkrnoty ; abhi vadati , prd stauty; udakarh 
ydcaty , ud gayati “[when] he meets the guests with his eyes; he utters 
hing\ [when] he greets [them], he preludes; [when] he offers water, he 
sings the udgithd Whitney’s reasons for preferring the translation 
“I ask” in XV. 13.8 asyai devataya udakarh ydcdmi are not clear. 

The most natural explanation of this meaning “to offer”, which ob¬ 
viously cannot have secondarily developed from the meaning “to ask”, is 
to take it as an independent semantic development of the older meaning 
“to declare solemnly”. If so, this usage alone is sufficient to show that 
the meaning “to ask” cannot be the original one and that the etymology 
which connects yac- with yd- must be rejected. From a formal point of 
view attention may be drawn to yachd m. 69 or yacnd-, f., which has 
adopted the palatal of the present stem, while the original verbal noun 
*ydk-na - with a guttural survives in Av. [vi-yaxna-]. 

A few words remain to be said about Av. vydxana While middle verb 
forms with sam- denote in Vedic a reciprocal relation, those with vi- 
express a separateness in space or time. This may simply imply an alter¬ 
nate action, e.g. I. 185.1 vi vartete dhani cakriyeva “day and night turn 
round one after the other like two wheels”, VI. 9.1 ahas ca krsrtdm dhar 
drjunam ca vi vartete rajasi vedydbhih. Cf. the active verb vi-car -, which 
means “auf verschiedenen Seiten getrennt gehen” (Liiders, Philologica 
Indica, p. 764) rather than “abwechselnd gehen” (Ludwig, translation of 
VI. 49.3). However, this separateness may imply a hostile attitude, e.g. 
VIII. 1.4 vi tarturyante maghavan vipascito “Es eilen in verschiedener 
Weise (i.e. wechselseitig sich bekampfend) vorwarts...” (Thieme, Der 
Fremdling im J RK, p. 51), vikurute “acts in a hostile way” (Mhbh., see 
S. K. De, BDCRI , VIII, p. 27). In this way we must apparently also 
interpret KS. VIII. 7 (p. 90,11) gam ghnanti , tarn vidivyante , tarn sabhd- 
sadbhya upaharantu The middle form with vi- (cf. MS IV. 4.6, p. 57,10, 
as against the parallel version gdm asya tad ahah sabhdydm divyeyuh 


69 KS.KKS. (see O'er tel, Zur Kapi$thala-Katha-Samhitd , p. 62) and AthS. Also 
written yachy a-, cf. WackemagehDebrunner, Altind. Gramm., 11/2, p. 732 f., Nachtrage 
ad I, pp. 153,19 and 186,12; Wackemagel, Kleine Schriften , p. 289; Renou, Grammaire 
vidique , pp. 58, 61. 
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MS. I. 6.11, p. 104,6) 70 stresses both the reciprocality and the com¬ 
petition of this game. The variant vidivyanti KapKS. VII. 4 (p. 75,2), 
Patafljali on Pan. II. 3.60, probably reflects a later linguistic stage. Now 
the same meaning is met with in several combinations of v/- with a 
verbum dicendi , 71 e.g. mitho vivadamanayoh Manu 8.109, 9.250. The 
Indo-Iranian word *vi-ydk-na- accordingly presupposes a verb *vi 
ydcantai “they declare solemnly in defiance of each other”. An analogous 
noun formation in -na- of the Vedic language is, e.g., vi-dra-na- (KS.), 
which does not mean “awakened” (PW., etc.) but “having run in different 
directions, dispersed” (see K. Hoffmann, IIJ, IV, p. 21 n. 12); cf. vidruta -. 
After roots ending in - k -, however, derivatives with the morpheme -«a- 
are extremely rare in Vedic; see Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gramm ., 
II/2, p. 729. In conclusion it should be observed that Tokh. B. yak 
“demander, mendier” (Duchesne-Guillemin, BSL , 41, p. 148) does not 
prove the existence of an IE. root ®yek- “to beg” since the Tokharian 
word is non-existent according to Couvreur, Revue beige de phil et d’hist ., 
23 (1944), p. 233. 


HI* Vedic vivac- and vigada- 

L The Indian institution that can be paralleled with the Iranian 
vydxman- is, as pointed out above, the sabhi-. Besides the sabhd there 
existed also the samiti-P 2 The circumstance that both are called daughters 
of Prajapati (AthS. VII. 12.1) shows that each of them had a distinct 
place in the whole mythical conception of the world. Indeed, whenever 
mention is made of two groups of sons (the Devas and the Asuras), 73 or 
of two wives (Kadru and Vinata, YV. Mhbh.) of Prajapati, the number 
two always reflects the fundamental cosmic dualism of upper world 
(Heaven) and nether world. The conclusion that sabhd and sdmiti , as 
the two daughters of Prajapati, also represent the two cosmic moieties, 
which again must have found its expression in their different social roles, 


70 See however Oertel, Zur Kapi$thala-Katha-Samhita, p. 66, who suggests (like 
Caland, WZKM, 23, p. 53) that the authentic reading may have been vidivyeyuhi. 
See also Delbriick, Altind. Synt ., p. 178. 

71 See Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 465 f. 

72 See Ludwig, Der Rig Veda , III, p. 253 ff.; W. Rau, Staat und Gesellschaft im alien 
Indien , p. 82. 

73 PB. XVIII. 1.2, J§BM. II. 1.1.8; 1.2.13, XIV. 4.1.1, etc., BAU. 1.3.1, ChU. 1.2.1, 
KS. IX. 11 (p. 112,8), MS. I. 9.3 (p. 132,16). 
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seems inevitable. Ludwig conjectures that the sdmiti was especially 
reserved for the vis which could be understood if the sdmiti was con¬ 
nected with the nether world. 74 As for the sabhi , most details are still 
obscure. It would seem rather certain that the place where the social 
contests were fought was a sacred one, 75 if the social contest here fought 
was a replica of the primordial fight between the Devas (Indra) and the 
Asuras. It must be admitted, however, that the actual evidence of the 
brahmana-texts does not allow us to prove this. See Rau, op. c., p. 75 ff., 
but cf. Held, The Mahabharata , p. 202 ff. 

Apart from all conjectures, however, we may state that just as the 
Iranians prayed for a son who was valiant and vydxana so the Indians 
longed for a son who was sabheya -, 76 The well-known prayer of the 
Asvamedha 77 runs as follows: d brahman brdhmat}6 brahmavarcasf 
jdyatdm , d *smin rastre rdjanyd isavydh sUro mahdrathd jdyatdm , dogdhrl 
dhenur , vodhd 5 nadvdn , dsuh sdptih , purarhdhir yoga, jisnU rathesthdh, 
sabheyo yuvd , > syd ydjamanasya viro jdyatdm “In this kingdom may a 
prince be born, an archer, a hero, and a great car-fighter; a milk cow, a 
draught ox; a swift racer, a purarhdhi , a victorious warrior, a sabheya , 
may a hero be born to this sacrificer”. The true meaning of sabheya - 
was no longer fully known to the authors of the brahmanas, which 
suggests that the term belonged to a form of society that had ceased to 
exist. Cf. SBM. XIII. 1.9.8 esd vai sabheyo yuvd yah prathamavayast , 
tdsmdt prathamavayast striridm priyd bhdvukah, TB. III. 8.13.1 yd vai 
purvavayasf sd sabheyo yuvd , tdsmad yuva pumdn priyd bhdvukah and 
such commentaries as Madhava on RS. L 91.20: vidathydm sabheyam , 
viz. yajnasabhayos ca yah svakirtl , Say. ibid.: sabhdydm sadhum , sakala - 
sdstrdbhijnam ity arthah , idem ad TB. II. 8.1.3: sabhdydm sddhuh , 
Mahldhara ad VS.: sabhdydm yogyah (Keith: “a youth fit for the assem¬ 
bly”). 

It seems to me that Zimmer’s rendering by “schlagfertig” is still the 
nearest approach to the meaning which must have been attached to the 
word. Rau, in his important discussion, reverts to “gesellschaftsfahig, 
gesittet” (PW.). In the first place, however, it should be observed that 
TB. and SBM. differ in so far as only the last text adds stri^dm to priyd 
bhdvukah , which induced Eggeling, SEE, XLIV, p. 295, to translate 

74 See however Rau, op. c., p. 82 f. [Mote Ap. Dh. Su. H. 25.5 dak$ipena purarh 
sabha/J 

75 See Held, The Mahabharata , p. 233. 

76 See Ludwig, op. c.. Ill, p. 254 f.; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben , p. 174; Rau, op. c,. 
p. 77. 

77 TS. vn. 5.18, KSA. V. 14, MS. m. 12.6. VS. 22.22, VSK. 24.30. 
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sabheyo ytiva as “a blitheful (or sociable) youth”. Evidently the word 
sabheya- must have meant “member of (and probably, successful speaker 
in) the sabhd”. Now, what a speaker in the sabhd wished most of all 
appears from AthS. VI. 12.2 te me santu sdvdcasah : it was the assent of 
all members. This is also what the Sahkh. Ar. 8.9 expresses in the words 
sa ya evam etam daivarh vinarn veda srutavadanatamo bhavati , bhumipra 
5 sya kirtir bhavati , susrusante ha > sya parsatsu bhds[y\amdnasye y dam astu 
yad ayam fhate , yatrd > rya vdg vadati vidur enam tatra (cf. Ait. Ar. III. 
2.5). In JB. I. 271 18 the various aspects of social prestige are expressed 
by the words priyah , sresthah , gramanih and klrtih (cf. jyesthas ca ha vai 
sresthas ca svdnath bhavati Sankh. Ar. 10.2). Such a speaker may be 
said to be priyo bhdvukah “disposed to be popular”. As it seems certain 
that these words had no erotic connotation at ail, the question may be 
raised if the curious addition strinim in SB. is perhaps due to the pre¬ 
ceding gloss on the words purarhdhir yosa , viz. yosity evd rupdm dadhdti , 
tdsmad rupinl yuvatih priyd bhdvukd “whence the beautiful maiden is apt 
to become dear (to men)”. 

It is not possible to enter into a discussion of Rau 5 s arguments, but we 
should like to point out that in the formula of the Yajurveda yad grdme 
ydd aranye yat sabhdydm yad indriye / yad enas cakrmd vaydm the word 
sabhdydm hardly means “in public” (in der Offentlichkeit) but rather 
denotes something apart both from the public life in the village and from 
the forest. Since the opposition cannot be one between “public” and 
“private”, it may.be suggested that the reference is rather to the sacred 
character of the sabha and all that is performed in it, in contradistinction 
to the profane life. Nor am I convinced that TS. III. 4.8.5f. proves the 
sabha to have been a “cow-shed”, although it is certainly difficult to 
account for the tfnani in the sabhaP* From I. 7.6.7 pasavah khalu vai 
brahmandsya sabhd “Vieh ist ja fiirwahr die sabha eines brdhmana ” we 
can only infer that wealth of cattle and horses affords the right to build 
one’s own sabha : dva sabhdrh runddhe , pra sahasram pasfm dpnoty , d *sya 
prajdyam vdjt jdyate (vdjin “winner of a potlatch”? see p. 240). Our 
study may further have shown that “Gewandtheit in der Versammlung” 
can indeed have been an ideal of the ancient Indian education (Rau, p. 
77). These remarks do not detract from the value of Rau’s very in¬ 
structive book. 

In addition to the preceding remark on sabheya- in the brahmanas it 
may be observed that in the Yajurvedic prayer the son is hoped to be a 


77a For cows in the sabhd see p. 278. 
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good milk-yielding cow ( ddgdhri dhenuh), a draught horse ( vodhd 
^nadvdfi) and a race horse (dsuh sdptih ). 77b The first and third of these 
terms depict the young raj any d- as a lord who gives rich daksinds and who 
is victorious: running a race was indeed a means of deciding a dispute. 78 
So he is expected to win the goods of his opponents as a good racing 
horse. The same idea is then expressed in a more direct way: while 
jisnu rathesthdh and sabheyo yuva obviously refer to his victoriousness 
in chariot races and verbal contests, puramdhir yosd characterizes him as 
a munificent young lord. Puramdhi indeed, the opposite of arati 
means “present-giving”: attempts to find other meanings or connotations 
such as “poetical inspiration” will prove misleading. The young 
lord is conceived of as personifying some ancient mythological figures, 
the cosmic Cow and the “Woman Present-giving” (just as Usas is said 
to have become a dhenu - for Yama, TS. IV. 3.11). In this connection it 
may be useful to compare the so-called disam klptayah (AthS. XX. 
128.1-5, GB II. 6.12: p. 263,8), the first stanza of which runs as follows: 
yah sabheyo vidathycih sutvd ydjva ca pdrusah , while st. 5 reads ye ca 
devdm dyajantd y tho ye ca paradaduh / suryo divam iva gatvdya maghdvano 
vi rapsante . Munificence and victoriousness (in battles as well as in word- 
duels) are the characteristic traits of the ideal young hero in many 
archaic civilizations. In the Anglo-Saxon gnomic verses 79 we meet with 
such stanzas as 

geongne cepeling sceolan gode gesidas 
byldan to beaduwe and to beahgife 

“good comrades should encourage the young lord to battle and to ring¬ 
giving” and the Beowulf resumes the Old Germanic ideal (which was that 
of the Homeric heroes) in the words (287 ff.): 

ceghwcedres sceal 
scearp scyldwiga gescdd witan 
worda ond worca , se pe we! penced 

In quite the same way Bhartrhari 14 (ed. Kosambi 1948) still opposes 
sadasi vdkpatntd to yudhi vikramah . Since similar phenomena are met 
with in non-Indo-European societies, 80 the concordance between the 
testimonies of Old Indian, Greek and Old Germanic texts does not in 


77b See however the quite different translation of this passage by Oldenberg, Rel d. 
Veda , p. 370. 

78 Oertel, Trans. Conn. Acad., 15 (1909), p. 174; cf. JB. I. 213 6 , AB. IV. 7.4, KB. 18.1. 
7fi H. Sweet, An Anglo-Saxon Reader 3 , p. 168 f. 

80 See H. Scharer, Die Gottesidee der Ngadju-Dajak in Slid-Borneo, pp. 46, 89. 
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itself prove the proto-Indo-European character of these phenomena, 
although they are likely to reflect an aspect of the proto-Indo-European 
civilization. Cf. M. Mauss, Sociologie et Anthropologie , p. 242. 

The interpretation of sabheya - as “a successful speaker” may find a 
support in JB. I. 261-262, where it is stated that the son of an udgdtr - 
who knows the identity of mams - and retasya- is mahdmand manasvi , the 
son of him who knows the identity of cak$u§- and tritfubh-, or of srotra - 
and jagatl is ahrxtamukhi pasyo drstya.. .darsamyah, resp. susmsus 
srotriyena . . Jravaniyah , while it concludes with the words atha yo “vdg 
anus tub” iti vidvdn udgayati, sasto y dgata vdco y rdrddhy(l) asmdd ajayate 
sabheyah “To him who knowing that Vac is identical with the anus|;ubh 
sings as an udgdtr , a son is bom who is a reciter (read samstdl), a chanter, 
who accomplishes with his word (read updrdhyl ), and who is a sabheya -.” 

With tills interpretation is also in harmony RS. II. 24.13 sabheyo vipro 
bharate matt dhdnd “Als Wortfiihrer in der Versammlung beliebt tragt er 
[viz. Brhaspati] durch Einsicht die Gewinne davon”, where Zimmer’s 
rendering “ein schlagfertiger Sanger” might be amended into “ein schlag- 
fertiger Redner” (for vipra - cf. vipdrh jyotimsi, etc.). The same meaning 
suits I. 91.20 somo dhenurh somo drvantam dsum somo virdm karmanydm 
dadati / sddanydm vidathyam sabheyam pitrsravanam yo dddasad asmai 
(see Ludwig, Der RV., Ill, 254). For the juxtaposition of vidathyd - cf. 
AthS. XX. 128.1 quoted above. 

2. Vedic vivdc 

The Yedic verb most closely corresponding to Av. vi-ydc - is vi-vac 
which means in the middle forms “to dispute with one another about 
(loc.)”. Cf. RS. VI. 31.1 vi toke apsu tanaye ca sure 5 vocanta carsandyo 
vivacah “Die Stamme sind um den Samen, um Wasser und leibliche 
Nachkommenschaft, um die Sonne streitend in Streit geraten”. Like the 
middle of vi-vac- the verbal noun vivdc - is (apart from three occurrences 
in AthS. XX) exclusively attested in the Rigveda. Since this is also the 
case with all other terms of the potlatch-ceremonies, we are driven to the 
conclusion that the Rigvedic society differed considerably from the later 
forms of social life as reflected by the other Vedas. Such terms as 
sabheya ~, which survive in later Vedic texts may have come to refer to 
different situations in which a man could manifest the power of his 
words. The meaning of vivdc - was according to Grassmann “Streit, 
Schlacht, Wettkampf”, which was more correct than “widerstreitender 
Ruf, Streit” (Roth, Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. II/l, p. 261). Since 
vac - does not mean “cry, scream, yell”, the suggested meaning “opposing 
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shout” (Monier-Williams) must be ruled out and only “contest, fight” 
can be retained as the true meaning. 

The question may be raised, why the archaic Rigvedic forms of social 
life have left so few traces in the later texts. This may possibly be connected 
with fundamental changes in the Yedic religion. If our conclusion that 
the Rigvedic religion was centred about the rites of annual renewal at 
the winter solstice is correct, this form of religion inherited from pre- 
Indian times must soon have been replaced by another ritual more in 
harmony with “Unde des moussons”. On Indian soil the ancient myth 
of Indra slaying Vrtra, and the winter ritual celebrating this event, were 
bound to lose their meaning. This, however, is a hypothesis which only 
profound investigations into the development of the Yedic cult might 
prove to be correct. We may here confine ourselves to the statement 
that such terms as - vivdka - (AB. TB.), vivdcana - (§BK., AA. JUpB.), 
vivacana- (§BM. JB) “decision, authority”, vivaktr- “Yerbesserer” are 
all based on the active form vi vivakti “he declares, corrects”, while the 
middle 3 Du. vi *vivacdte 80a ‘ “they dispute with one another” and its 
verbal noun vfvdc- are confined to the oldest texts. 

In the first place vivac- refers to Indra’s cosmic fight. Cf. III. 34.10 
indra osadhir asanod dhdni vdnaspatimr asanod antdriksam / bibheda valdm 
nunude vivdcd > thabhavad darnitd 5 bhikratundm . The whole hymn extols 
Indra’s cosmic function: he is a “Finder des Gutes” (st. 1 vidadvasuh ), a 
winner of the sun, who found the light (st. 4 svarsdh , dvindaj jyotih) and 
gave inspiration to the invoker (st. 5 acetayad dhiya imd jaritre ), who 
has won Earth and Heaven (st. 8), the race horses, the Sun and a wealth 
of gold, while slaying the dasyus and assisting the Aryas (st. 9). Now 
the frequent juxtaposition of the words vrtrdni and ddsyavah , satravah, 
amitrdh in the Rigveda points to the conclusion that the Aryans con¬ 
ceived their battles against the Dasyus as a reiteration, a replica, of 
Indra’s mythic fight. Although it is advisable in principle to omit all 
reconstructions of possibly underlying ideas which are not explicitly 
stated in our texts, the fact that the Rigveda often associates the ideas 
of war and contest allows us to conjecture that war, no less than present¬ 
giving, contests and chariot-races, was thought of as stimulating the 
creative forces of the Cosmos during the winter ritual. In this connection 


80a The same semantic relation exists between vi-braviti “he declares, explains” and 
vi brute , which functions as the Rigvedic present of vi vac - but is no longer used in 
later texts (sole occurrence in VI. 25.4 take vd go?u tdnaye ydd apsii vi krandasi urvdrdsu 
brdvaite , cf. VI. 31.1 vi toke apsu tdnaye ca sire ’vocanta car$andyo vivacah /). 
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some passages from G. W. Locher’s thesis on “The Serpent in Kwakiutl 
Religion”, p. 81 f. may be instructive: “But if the giving away of copper 
pieces is a sacrificial act, it follows that the whole exchange traffic of the 
potlatch is, really, nothing but one great sacrificial rite.. . But then 
this act was also a rebirth rite, a passing on to a new phase of life. 

... This notion of passing on to a new phase of life we also found in 
the winter ritual. As a matter of fact, the very principle of the potlatch 
is intimately bound up with the root idea of the winter ritual. Just as 
light and life, so also honour and wealth are acquired through destruction 
and ruin.. . Besides the conception of sacrifice, also the idea of combat 
belongs to the most essential elements of the potlatch complex. Both 
potlatch and war are under the sway of the serpent and may even replace 
each other.” 

This explains why the poet of III. 34, after mentioning the battles 
between Aryans and Dasyus in st. 9, immediately passes on to their 
mythic prototype in the next stanza. The masculine verbal noun vivdc- 
must have denoted the opponent in a word duel but since Indra’s fight 
was the prototype of the ceremonial contest, he, as a damitd 'bhikratiindm, 
could be said to have dispelled his vivacs and thereby to have won the 
day-light (ahani, cf. svarsdh in st. 4) out of the darkness of the primordial 
Chaos. The Old Aryan winter ritual was indeed a mere replica of the 
primordial vivdc- between the cosmic powers of nether world and upper 
world, and that is why the prize of the battle between the carsanayo 
vivacah in VI. 31.1 (see above) could be said to be virility, progeny, 
water and Sun. 80b 

Without entering into a discussion of the word carsatii -, which would 
require a separate study, we proceed to consider VI. 33, which invokes 
Indra’s assistance against Dasa as well as Aryan opponents (st. 3 ubhdyam 
amitran , ddsa vrtrdny drya ca). Stanza 2 runs as follows tv dm hlndrd 
*vase vfvdco havante car sandy ah sUrasdtau / tv dm viprebhir v( pantmr 
asdyas tvdta it sanitd vdjam drvd “Denn dich, Indra, rufen die streitenden 
Volker zum Beistand (im Kampf) urn den Heldenpreis. Du bist durch 
die Redekundigen mit den Pani’s (Knausern) fertig geworden. Von dir 
beglinstigt gewinnt der Renner den Siegespreis”. Instead of “Helden¬ 
preis” we may rather interpret sdrasati- as “obtainment of valiant sons”, 
cf. VI. 31.1 tdnaye , VII. 23.6 vlrdvad , etc. While here the fight against 
the Pa%i$ is apparently put on a level with chariot races, the cosmic 

80b A classical instance of this cosmic vivac - which founded Indra’s new status is RS. 
IV. 42. For a different interpretation of the “assauts de vanteries ou d’insolences” 
between Indra and Varuna see Dumezil, Les dieux des indo-europeens, p. 83. 
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importance of such fights stands out more clearly in VII. 30.2 hdvanta u 
tvd hdvyam vivaci tanusu sUrah sUryasya satau / tv dm visvesu senyo 
jdnesu tvdrh vrtrdni randhayd suhdntu “Dich rufen sie, den Rufenswerten 
im Wettstreit, die Helden (im Kampf) um ihre Leiber, urn die Sonne zu 
gewinnen. Du bist bei alien Volkern der Heeresgott. Gib die Feinde in 
(unsere) Gewalt, dass sie leicht zu erschlagen seien.” If we are ready to 
admit that the Vedic poets were speaking about something definite and 
did not merely repeat ancient poetic formulas devoid of real sense, these 
words can only be taken to refer to a winter ritual, a ceremonial contest 
inaugurating the new year. Similar allusions to contests associated with 
the winning of the sun are frequent, cf. e.g. VI. 46.4 asmdkam bodhy 
avitd mahadhane tanusv apsu surye “Sei uns Schiitzer im grossen Kampf 
um die eigenen Leiber, um Wasser und Sonne!”. The same situation is 
also suggested by the context of VII. 23.2 dydmi ghosa indra devdjamir 
imjydnta yac churudho vivaci / nahisvdm dyus cikite jdnesu tdnid amhdmsy 
ati parsy asmdn “Das den Gottern vertraute Geschrei hat sich erhoben, 
o Indra, da fiber die Gewinne im Wettstreit entschieden wird; denn 
unter den Menschen wird die eigene Lebensdauer nicht gekannt. So 
hilf du fiber diese Angste hinweg!” The exact meaning of surudha 
irajyante' , obviously a technical expression of the potlatch terminology, 
is unknown. The active form irajydn X. 140.4 is translated by “waltend”, 
“anffihrend”, “freischaltend”, and the adjective irajyu - by “gebietend”. 81 
Therefore Oldenberg’s translation “Gelenkt worden ist das Getdn, dem 
die Gotter verschwistert sind, o Indra, als sich die Gfiter (Speisen?) zur 
Verffigung stellten beim Streit der Reden” seems more correct. In any 
case some inferences seem sufficiently certain. There is a verbal contest 
(vivac-), this time between priestly poets ( Vasistha , st. 1), which is likened 
to a real battle and therefore called a samaryd- (st. 1); the brdhmdni have 
arisen in a strife for social prominence (sravasyd-, st. 1), the prizes 
(surudhah ) have been put up, and at this very moment the poet’s thoughts 
are struck by the idea of Death, of a crisis which has to be overcome. 
Since there must be a natural association between this contest of priests 
and the crisis ( dmhas -), and since the notions of dmhasduritd- are 
closely linked up with that of tdmas - (see p. 221), we are again driven to 
the conclusion that this vivac- took place at the inauguration of the new 
year. The Vasisthas implore the assistance of Indra (6ab eved indram 
vfsanam vajrabdhum vasisthaso abhy arcanty arkaih ), who is expected to 
bestow the prizes on them in reward of their praises, cf. 4d tvdrh hi 

81 Cf. Grassmann, Worterb. zum Rig-Veda , resp. Geldner, Glossar , s.v. and Uber~ 
setzung, a.l.; Neisser, Zum Worterb. des Rgveda, I, p. 163. 
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dhibhfr ddyase vi vdjan , 6c sd na stuto virdvad dhatu gomad . The ghogah 
(i devdjamih ) in st. 2 is more likely to be the gho$a ulidavah (see p. 235) of the 
people who by being sumdnasah contribute to the rebirth of the Sim than 
“das Geschrei um Hilfe” (Geldner). 82 Reflexes of the “magical” im¬ 
portance of gaiety (see p. 278) may be seen in IV. 4.9 krilantas tvd 
sumdnasah saperna, VL 52.5 visvaddnim sumdnasah sydma pasyema nu 
stiryam uccdrantam (? cf. X. 37.7, L 92.6), VII. 78.5 prdti tvadyd sumdnaso 
budhantd 3 smdkdso maghdvdno vqydrh ca. Attention may be drawn to 
the fact that besides the prizes (vdjan, gomad), which apparently were 
identical with the surudhah referred to in st. 2, mention is also made of a 
virdvad (sc. dhdnam ), which may be equated to tdnaye VI. 31.1, sdrasdtau 
VI. 33.2. 

The vdjas are again mentioned in VI. 45.29 purutdmam purundm 
siotfndm vivdci / vdjebhir vdjayatdm “Zu ihm, dem Ersten unter vielen 
im Wettstreit der vielen Sanger, die urn die Siegespreise wetteifern”. 
Though being a vivdc - of priestly poets, this was not a mere poetical 
contest. In the preceding hymn of the same poet there is again a reference 
to the deliverance from dmhas - and to blessing with progeny, cf. VI. 44-. 16 
vy cismdd dviso yuydvad vy drhhah, and 18b~d asmdbhyam mdhi vdrivah 
sugarh kah / apdm tokasya tdnayasya jesd indra sunn krriufri smd no 
ardhdm “schaff uns grosse Freibahn und gute Fahrt,.. . Wenn es gilt, 
Wasser, leiblichen Sarnen zu gewinnen, so nimm fur unsere Gonner 
Partei, Indra!”. In VI. 45 the poets’ contest and the chariot races are 
apparently two forms of one and the same ceremonial strife. Cf. 12 
dhibir drvadbhir arvaio vAjdm indra sravdyydn / tv ay a jeyma hitdm dhdnam , 
14 tdyd (sell, utf) no hinuhl rat ham, 15 sd rdthena rathxtamo 3 smdkend 
3 bhiyugvand j jesi jisno hitdm dhdnam , Most clearly this parallelism is 
expressed in st. 2 avipre cid vdyo dddhad andsund cid drvata j indro jeid 
hitdm dhdnam “Amcli dem Unberedten verleiht er Schwung, auch mit 
dem langsamen Pwennpferd gewinnt Indra den ausgesetzten Preis”. As a 
matter of fact, Indra grants his support in both forms of the contest 
because he presides over it and decides it (st. 20 sd hi visvdni pdrthivdm 
eko vdsuni pdtyate ). This is the reason why both forms of support are 
sometimes mentioned in one and the same stanza, e.g. I. 178.3 jetd 
nfbhir indrah prtsu sttrah srota hdva?h nddhamanasya kdrdh / prabharid 
rdtham dasusa updkd udyantd giro yddi ca tmand bhUt “Indra, der Held, 
ist mit den Mannern Sieger in den Schlachten; er erhort den Ruf des in 
Nolen befindlieheii Dichters. Er bringt den Wagen des freigebigen 
Opferers voran, ihm dicht zur Seite (bleibend), und er erhoht die Lob- 
82 Madhava: stutisabdah ; Sayaqa: stutirupaJi sabdah. 
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reden, wenn er in eigner Person erscheint”. See also p. 236. f. This is not 
“Qpferconcurrenz... in das Bild des Wettrennens gekleidet” (Geldner, 
Fed. Studien , II, p. 163) but a reflex of the different aspects of Indra as 
the god presiding over the winter ritual. As pointed out above (p. 237), 
the poets do not act on their own account but on behalf of their patrons 
(surf-). As the contest was between parties, the poet who was victorious in 
the verbal contest in the sabhd was a kilbisaspft for his party (X. 71.10). 

The same idea recurs in I. 178.4 evd nfbhir indraft susravasydprakhaddh 
prksd abhi mitrino bhut / samaryd isd stavate vivdci satrdkaro ydjamdnasya 
sdmsah ‘'Also iibertrifft Indra mit seinen Mannen im Drang nach Ruhm 
als starker (Feinde)vertilger alle, die Freundschaft halten. Im Kampf, im 
Wettstreit um den Speisegenuss (ddksindl) wird er gepriesen als der, der 
ganze Arbeit macht, er des Opferers Preis!” Although several details 
remain obscure (e.g. mitrino ), the parallelism between Indra’s susravasyd- 
and the iso vivdci seems obvious. 

In connection with our suggestion that vivdc- ceased to be used in 
later Yedic texts because the potlatch-like type of contest had become 
obsolete, it might be of some interest that the only occurrence in the 
tenth book of the Rigveda could be interpreted in a different way: if 
so, its use would have to be regarded as a reminiscence of the older 
literature, whose true meaning was no longer known. In X. 23.5 yd vacd 
vivaco mrdhrdvdcah pur 6 sahasrd 'sivd jaghdna / tat-tad id asya paumsyarh 
grnimasi the possibility that the word has been taken in the sense of 
vivdcas - (AthS. XII. 1.45 jdnam , . .bahudhd vivdcasam “people of 
different speech”) cannot be entirely ruled out. Probably, however, it is 
also here used in its common meaning. Geldner translates: “Der mit 
dem (blossen) Wort die" Widerredenden, die Missredenden, die vielen 
tausend Feinde erschlug. Diese und jene Mannestat von ihm besingen 
wir. . The words vacd, . Jaghdna are an interesting formula charac¬ 
terizing the cosmic fight as a word duel. The Atharvavedic occurrences 
of vivdc- are literal quotations from the Rigveda, viz. XX. 11.10; 12.2; 
73.6 corresponding to RS. III. 34.10, VII. 23.2 and X, 23.5. 

3. Instead of Rigvedic vi vac - later texts (since TB., SB.) use vi-vadate 
in the sense “to be at variance, contest, litigate, dispute with someone 
about (loc.)”. The derivative vivada m. (since SvB. V. 3.2) means “a 
dispute, quarrel, contest”, later particularly “a contest at law, legal 
dispute, litigation, lawsuit”. The word vivdc-, as a technical potlatch- 
term, had died out with the institution it denoted. 

On the other hand the hapax legomenon vigadd which is a word of the 
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Rigvedic language, seems still to reflect the older form of social life. It 
occurs in X. 116.5 ugr&ya te sdho bcllam dacldmi pratityd sdtrun vigadesu 
vrsca. Grassmann rendered it “etwa Schlacht” Bdhtlingk, pw , VI, p. 81, 
“Geschrei, ein Durcheinander von Rufen”, while Geldner in a note on 
his translation remarks: “wenn von gad ‘sprechen’, eigentlich Wortstreit 
= vivada, vivac He accordingly translates the stanza: “Ich gebe dir 
[viz. Indra], dem Gewaltigen, llberlegenheit und Kraft; tritt den Feinden 
entgegen und zerhaue sie im Streit”. Renou, Et. ved. I, p. 19, who renders 
the last words by “dechire-les dans les disputes 5 ’ concludes: “l’accent 
portait done bien sur la joute oratoire, non sur le combat sanglant”. 
This interpretation, however, involves some difficulties from a linguistic 
point of view. The verb gadati , a rhyme word of vadati and presumably 
originally peculiar to colloquial forms of speech, is not attested in Vedic 
texts before AsvS. SankhS. Kat& (also in Panini). 83 Now it is certainly 
possible that in lower social strata a new word vigada- for vivac- has been 
created, since we know from AthS. VII. 12 that debates in the sabha 
were still practised at that time. On the other hand Thieme was quite 
right in pointing out that the only word gada- that is actually known 
from Vedic and Avestan means “disease”: RS agadd- “without disease”, 
AthS. * vigada- “surrounded by diseases” (later vigada- “without disease” 
Sis. 19.90); see JAOS, 77 (1957), p. 53 n. 1. Hence a determinative 
vigadesu “in diverse diseases” might seem “at least possible”. It must be 
objected, however, that in such compounds vi- means “trennend”, “sich 
ausdehnend” or “abweichend” (Altind. Gramm . II/l, p. 261). Thieme is no 
doubt right in rejecting the idea of a “joute oratoire” in this stanza, but 
when he concludes that “All cues point to a battle of Indra, strengthened 
by the poet’s words (c), against the [evil spells of] sorcerers or demons” 
this is in full harmony with the assumption that vigada- is a synonym of 
vivac-, which also denotes Indra’s fight with demons. Its occurrence as a 
hapax legomenon in the tenth book might be explained from its colloquial 
character, its absence from the later Vedic literature from the circum¬ 
stance that this kind of ceremonial word-duels soon went out of use in 
the post-Rigvedic period. 


IV. Vedic narma- and narfsta- 

The word narma- is only attested in VS. 30.6; 20. The later language 
from the Mahabharata downwards uses narman - instead. None of the 
83 MS. IV. 9.12 (p. 133,10) jagada is a corruption of jagara RS. X. 55.5 (etc.). 
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etymologies proposed for it carries conviction. Whitney posited a root 
nr- “to sport” (Roots, p. 92), but its meaning has been deduced from the 
very words which this root was intended to explain. However, his 
suggestion that nrt- “to dance” is a root-extension of nr- was accepted 
by Persson, Uhlenbeck, Walde-Pokorny, and Wackernagel-Debrunner. 84 
On the other hand, Persson compared the Germanic word nar with it, 85 
and in Pokorny’s Idg . vergleich . Worterbuch , p. 975, narmd - and nftyati 
“dances” are derived from a root *sner - “drehen, winden” (see Uhlen¬ 
beck, etc.). 

Now this last explanation cannot be correct. The primary meaning 
of nrt- seems to have been “to manifest one’s strength” (cf, nrmndni ca 
nrtamano dmartah V. 33.6) and in corroboration of the assumption of an 
IE. root *H 2 ner~ “vital strength” both Morgenstierne (in a personal 
communication) and Bailey, JRAS, 1953, p. 105 f., pointed to the existence 
of an Indo-Iranian verbal root nr-, surviving in Paraci nar - “to be able” 
and perhaps also in Osset, ndrsun “schwellen, zunehmen, aufgedunsen 
werden”. A derivative from this root is the Rigvedic verbal noun nrti-, 
which seems to denote a manifestation of strength or vitality. In X. 29.2, 
it is true, it remains doubtful whether the word refers to the victorious 
reappearance of Usas (as a manifestation of her su-nrtd- “vital strength* 4 ), 136 
or rather, on account of the assonance nrtau sydma nftamasya nrndm , to 
Indra’s exploit which renders her reappearance possible. But its general 
meaning is not uncertain in X. 18.3, where the relatives of the dead go 
back after the burial ceremony to reinforce the vitality of the living: 
prdfico agdma nrtaye hdsdya drdghiya dyuh pratardm dddhanah “Wir sind 
dem Tanz und Lachen entgegen gegangen, unser Leben noch weiter 
verlangernd” (Geldner). The usual translation “dance” is based on the 
secondary meaning of nrt-. Now it is possible that the root nr- has also 
secondarily expressed the same notion but the context does not provide 
any clue as to the exact meaning. Reinforcement of th b vital strength of 
the community after the death of one of its members could be accom¬ 
plished in different ways. Among the Anglo-Saxons, for instance, 
boastful talk (gilp) was one of the most effective means of re-establishing 
the vitality of the group (V. Gronbech, Menneskelivet og Guderne , p. 69). 

84 See P. Persson, Studien zur Lehre der Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvariation 
(1891), p. 63 f., Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etym , Worterb. der altind. Sprache, p. 144; 
Walde-Pokomy, Vergl. Worterb. der idg. Sprachen , II, p. 333; Wackemagel-Debrunner, 
Altind . Gramm., II/2, p. 750. 

85 See Falk-Torp-Davidsen, Norwegisch-Danisches etym. Worterb., p. 1521. 

86 Mededelingen der Kon. Nederl . Akad. v. Wetenschappen. Afd. Lett., NR. 14/5 
(1951), p. 218. 
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Hence “confirmation of one’s vitality” (against the threatening power of 
Death) is likely to have been the general meaning of nrti which also 
suits the context of X, 29*2, The word may have had more concrete 
connotations but the available evidence does not allow us to go beyond 
this general statement. 

Ved* narma s obviously a derivative from the same root, proves that 
the meaning “to dance” was not inherent in the root. It also allows us 
to discard the proposed connection with IE. *sner~ “drehen, winden”. 
It is likely, indeed, that this word refers to speech . In the text of the 
Purugamedha we read (VS. 30.6, TB. HI. 4.1.2) nrttdya sutam , gitdya 
sailusam, dharmaya sabhdcaram , naristhdyai bhlmalam , narm&ya rebhdm , 
hdsaya kdrim , etc. It is the rebhd accordingly, that is particularly associa¬ 
ted with narma-. Since the use of rebhd - is confined to RS., AthS. (= 
GB.) and VS. (— TB.) and the word does not survive into the later 
language (where Rebhila proper name of a singer and a sdrthavdha , 
occurs only in Mrcch. III. 2.5, 3.8, IV. 25.6) it is not surprising that the 
commentaries did not know it. Mahldhara explains sabdakartdram 
vdcafam , Sayana has medhdvinarh cdtuktikusalam, and Roth followed 
them in taking “Schwatzer, Plauderer” (prattler, chatterer) to be the 
meaning here. It is not obvious, however, that we should here depart 
from the common meaning “panegyrist” which the word has in the Vedic 
texts. In RS. I. 113.17 the rebhd -is likened to a charioteer and is said 
to arouse or stimulate the dawns with the reins of his word (syumana 
vdcd ud iyarti vdhni stdvdno rebhd asdso vibhdtfh . Cf. also I. 127.10, 
VI. 3,6, VII. 63*3). His name is explained by VII. 76.7 esd netrf rddhasah 
sunftdndm usd uchdntl ribhyate vdsisthaih * 87 Since the rebhd - as such 
manifests Indr a 5 s nrti-, the narma - “manifestation of strength” associated 
with him is likely to refer to his vac- and to denote his “powerful speech”. 

Not always, however, must the notion of speech have been necessarily 
implied. In VS. 30.20 nanndya purhscaldm, where the context allows no 
inference as to the exact meaning, the possibility of a different application 
cannot be ruled out. On the other hand, the abusive talk between a 
pumscali- and a brahmacdrin - required by the ritual of the Soma sacrifice 
(cf. Drahy. XL 3.9-10 and see Caland’s note on ApS. XXL 19*5) may 
have been important enough to justify the association of the pumscalu- 
with narma- in the sense of “abusive language”. Only in the verbal 
contests, however, could this word, whose original meaning cannot have 
differed very much from that of nrmna-, n. “act of strength, heroic force” 

87 For ribh- “strahlen, glanzen” see Oertel, Trans. Conn . Acad., 15, p. 176 n. 1, 
Zur Kapisthala-Katha-Samhita , p. 62. 
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have acquired this connotation. A similar, though not identical, semantic 
development must be assumed for narman n. “joke” of the later 
language, 87a whose origin must also be sought in the bragging contests of 
ancient Aryan society, comparable to the gylpcwide of the Anglo-Saxons 
as well as to the e&xtoXai of the Homeric heroes. Cf. also Zimmer, 
Altindisches Leben , p. 173. The manifestation and confirmation of one’s 
power and social prestige comprised the ridiculing of one’s opponents 
(p. 253, 258), which accounts for the semantic difference between narman- 
and nrmna-, as it does for that between Lat. iocus “joke” and Umbr. 
iuko- “prayer”. 


A confirmation of this explanation is perhaps provided by another 
derivative of the same root, viz. narista-, which occurs twice in the AthS. 
One of these passages, XI. 8.24 haso narista nrttdni sariram dnu prdvisan 
(which reminds us of nrtaye hdsaya quoted above) Whitney renders 
“laughter, sport, dances entered into his body afterwards”, while the 
second passage, VII. 12.2 vidmd te sabhe n&ma , narista ndma vA asi, has 
been translated “We know thy name, O assembly; ‘mirth’ verily is thy 
name” (Bloomfield, SBE, 42, p. 138). However the last hymn, which 
Bloomfield defines as a “Charm to procure influence in the assembly” 
has very little to do with mirth. The poet invokes the joined aid of sabhA 
and sdmiti , the two daughters of Prajapati, he hopes to speak agreeably 
and prays that all assembled may utter speech in harmony with him 
(te me santu savacasah, cf. sajo§ah, RS. IV. 5.1, Renou, Et. ved., II, p. 55), 
he takes the power (or energy, varcas-) and discernment ( vijfidna ~) from 
all people present. This again has a close parallel in Old Germanic 
literature, see Gronbech, op. c., p. 64 f. From the context we may infer 
that narista - was a special, perhaps even a secret, name of the sabha as 
the place where the contest was decided. Perhaps his knowledge of this 
name secured the contestant the effective assistance of the sabha itself in 
his contest (which assistance had been invoked in the preceding stanza). 
In any case, “Geplauder, Scherz”, “sport” or “mirth” is not the meaning 
we should expect in this connection. Nor does Bloomfield’s note (SBE, 
42, p. 544) to the effect that the sabha was also a place for gaming and 
social intercourse seem an adequate definition of the purpose to which 
this place was put. The function of gambling in the combat for social 
prestige has been amply discussed by Held, The Mahabharata , p. 243 ff. 
This function corroborates our impression that the “social intercourse” 

87a Already in narmakamya 3B. n. 259, III. 270 *‘um eines Scherzes willen” (K. Hoff¬ 
mann, MUSS , 10, 1957, p. 64 f.)? 
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in the sabhd had at times rather the character of an embittered combat. 
The most eloquent witness in this connection is the sapatnaghnam suktam , 
RS. X. 166, a prayer for divine assistance to overcome the opponent in 
the word duel (cf. 3 vdcas pate nx sedhemdn ydihd mad adharam vddan , 
4. d vas cittdm d vo vratdm d vo *ham sdmitlrh dade ). Bloomfield refers 
to RS. VI. 28.6 brhdd vo vdya ucyate sabhdsu , but also these words, 
addressed to the daksind- cows, may rather mean that the prestige of the 
yajamdna is enhanced when his cows are praised in the sabha . See in 
general Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda , p. 72, where he discusses the 
Atharvavedic hymns aiming “at success, prominence or superiority in 
social and political life, favor among men, influence in the assembly, 
success in debate and subordination to one’s will 55 . 88 

What one hopes to obtain in the sabha is power. Indra himself enters 
the sabha attended by the same vdyas- that the daksim- cows were praised 
for (RS. VIII. 4.9 svatrabhdja vdyasa sacate sdda candro yati sabhdm upa ), 
and the victorious man boasts of his being unassailable like Indra 
himself (X. 166.2 aham asmi sapatnahendra ivdrigto ak?atah / adhdh 
sapdtnd me pador ime sdrve abhigthitdh). It would seem a reasonable 
conjecture, therefore, that the sabha was conceived as the deity that 
presided over the contest (AthS. VII. 12.1 sabhd ca md sdmitis cavatdm) 
and as such was endowed with, and personified, the naristd - “manifes¬ 
tation of one’s social prestige”. Whoever knew this (secret?) name of 
the sabhd could be sure that the goddess would grant him victory. Hence, 
when in AthS. XI. 8.24, along with such positive feelings as “delights, 
joys, enjoyments” (anandd moddh pramudo) also “laughter, naristd and 
dances” are said to enter the body of man, the word naristd - may here 
well mean his “manifestation of superiority”. Indeed, laughter and dance 
were not merely expressions of one’s high spirits: that they were also 
productive of a new vital strength is not a conjecture based on general 
ideas about “primitive mentality” but a certain inference to be drawn 
from RS. X. 18.3 quoted above. 

From a morphological point of view naristd - is not clear. It is a 
formation like ndvisfi - “praise”, panitfi- “admiration”, but naritfa- 
cannot be a verbal noun. 89 In view of Av. amardtat - (with haplology for 
*amrta-tdt-) the question may be raised whether naristd - may stand for 

88 It should be noted that cows were also the stake of dicing in the sabha, cf. MS. 
I. 6.11, KS. VIII. 7, KapKS. VII. 7, Ap£S. V. 19.2. 

89 See Lindner, Altind . Nominalbildung , p. 133; Wackemagel-Debrunner, Altind. 
Gramm., II/2, pp. 365, 617; Renou, Monographies sanskrites, II, p. 11; Burrow, 
Ski. Language, p. 163. 
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*naristha-ta- “the state of being *naristha- \ the last word then being a 
derivative from the verbal root like dvisthatdpistha Greek 
etc. (but the ethnic name Naristl , Tac. Germ. 42, must be kept apart on 
account of its aberrant vocalism). For the accent of the supposed older 
form *naristhd-ta- see Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gramm. II/2, 
p. 619. This explanation could also account for the variant naristha- in 
the formula naristhayai hhxmaldm (VS. 30.6, TB. III. 4.1.2). 90 Both the 
obvious derivation of the last word from bhima- and its association with 
a word for “manifestation of prestige” suggest a meaning “awful, 
tremendous, formidable” (Mahidhara: bhayamkaram ), rather than 
“fearful” (Sayana bhirum , capaldksam , Roth, Monier-Williams). As for 
its formation with -la-, see Altind, Gramm, II/2, p. 863. 


Conclusion 

“All these feasts bear the character of secret or open warfare, not for 
property or possessions, but for social influence, prestige; sometimes 
between individuals, mostly between groups or both simultaneously. The 
weapon is the gift... Considered in this light these feasts present them¬ 
selves as purely social phenomena. When, however, we consider that 
these antagonistic groups, whose peculiar relation also manifests itself 
in ceremonial matches or even in fights, at the same time stand for 
certain parts of the cosmos, and that consequently their strife demon¬ 
strates the antagonism of primeval cosmic forces, we recognize in these 
feasts not only the ceremonial sediment of social rivalry, but also a 
religious rite in the shape of a cosmologic drama.” These words, written 
by J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong (“De Oorsprong van den goddelijken 
Bedrieger”, Meded. Kon, Akad. Wet., Afd. Lett . 68 B/l, 1929, p. 26f.) 
with reference to the kolekole-festivals in Melanesia, the kula-system 
in the Trobriands and the potlatch of N.W. America, would seem to 
apply fairly well also to the Rigvedic society. The ceremonial contests 
of poets, who act as the representatives of their patrons (or their parties 
in general), and whose strife is obviously the counterpart of chariot races 
anil warfare, were at the same time a ritual that aimed at a renewal of 
life and the winning of the sun. In connection with our conjecture that 
these ceremonies originally took place during the winter solstice, attention 
may be drawn to the extinction of the great Bahram fire in Iran at the 

90 For a different explanation of the variant naristha- see Bloomfield, SBE, 42, p. 544. 
The meaning of naristha- Ap£S. II. 20.6 is not clear, see Caland’s note a.l. 
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end of the year, during the days consecrated to the Manes, and the 
renewal of the fire at the New/ Year’s festival (which is still celebrated 
on the 17th of January by the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush, Tavadia, 
ARW ., 36, 1939, pp. 257, 275). On Indian soil this festival and the verbal 
contests connected with it must soon have fallen into desuetude, and the 
later potlatch ritual, with gambling as its most prominent manifestation, 
came to be celebrated in the rainy season according to Held, The Maha- 
bharata , p. 293. On the other hand, the difficulties inherent in any 
attempt to reconstruct the social phenomena of the ancient Indo-Iranian 
civilization are apparent from this study. Verbal contests could occur 
in principle on any occasion where the nd vydxano or sabheyo yuvd 
appeared as a speaker in a meeting. Now, it may certainly be true that, 
just as in the Dyak society (see p. 253), also with the ancient Aryans any 
verbal contest could have an importance of its own which transcended 
the private interests of the persons concerned, but the evidence hardly 
admits of a demonstration of such speculations. In any case, the Rigveda 
presents a picture of highly specialized functions. The patron apparently 
does not act as a sabheyo yuvd during the great annual festival but, while 
impersonating Indra as maghdvd by his munificence, he obliges the poets 
by his gifts to assist him in return by defending his party in the word 
duels in the sabhd. That in such duels, where the contestants had to rely 
on the “mental quickness in their heart” (X.71.8), elaborate hymns 
could have been of much importance for the ultimate decision is hardly 
probable. It is possible that, owing to the specialization which reserved 
this task for the priestly poets, these duels had already assumed the 
character of the purely priestly brahmodyas. However that may be, in 
any case the Rigveda, despite its vague terminology, would seem to 
point to the existence of a second function of the poets besides that of 
composing and reciting the sacrificial hymns, even though it is impossible 
for us in most cases clearly to distinguish between both. This much 
seems clear, anyway, that the main tasks reserved for the patron were 
the chariot races and the present-giving, which both were also weapons 
in the competition of this potlatch-like festival (cf. e.g. Held, op. cit., 
p. 245). 

References to analogous phenomena in the civilization of other “Indo- 
European” peoples have purposely been omitted in the preceding study. 
In passing mention may be made of some interesting parallels (to which 
Prof. J. W. de Jong drew my attention) to be found in the New Year’s 
festival in Lhasa, which, though amalgamated with the Monlom-cere- 
mony since the reorganization by the fifth Dalai Lama, still preserves 
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some characteristic traits of the archaic popular festival, including horse 
races between two parties. See esp. Ernst Schafer, Test der weissen 
Schleier (3rd ed., 1952), pp. 181-183, and further Ekai Kawaguchi, 
Three Years in Tibet (1909), p. 531 If., L. Petech, II nuovo Rarnusio 17, 
I Missionari Itcdiani nel Tibet e ml Nepal , vol. IV (1953), p. 262f. (with 
references). 


(Editor’s Footnote : First published in Indo-Iranian Journal, Mouton, The Hague, vol. IV, 
no. 4,1960.) 


8. AN INDIAN PROMETHEUS? 


i. The idea that Yedic mythology had a counterpart to the Greek 
myth of the Titan Prometheus, who stole the fire from Zeus for the 
benefit of men, is still current among Vedic scholars. It dates back to 
185 * 2 , when Rudolph Roth in Jciska’s Nirukta sammt den Nighantcivas , 
p. 112 , discussed Yaska’s interpretation of Matarisvan in the following 
words: ‘Die Deutung von Matarisvan auf Vaju lasst sich aus den Texten 
nicht rechtfertigen und beruht wohl nur auf der Etymologic von W. 
cvan. Die zahlreichen Erwahnungen im Veda zeigen das Wort in zwei 
Deutungen. Einmal bezeichnet es Agni selbst ... sodann aber auch 
denjenigen, der ein anderer Prometheus das von der Erde verschwun- 
dene Feuer vom Himmel, von den Gottern herabholt und zu den Men- 
schen, zu den Bhrgu bringt ... Wie Prometheus der iibermenschlichen 
Ordnung der Titanen angehort und nur darum den Funken im Himmel 
holen konnte, so ist Matarisvan zu jenen halbgottlichen Geschlechtern 
zu rechnen, welche die vedische Sage bald in Gemeinschaft der Gotter, 
bald auf. Erden wohnen lasst ... Von diesen zwei Bedeutungen des 

o 

Wortes Matarisvan scheint mir die erste, wonach es das Feuer selbst 
bezeichnet, die ursprimgliche zu sein.’ Whatever the value may be of 
the etymological explanation ‘in der Mutter schwellend’, on which 
his last conclusion is based, it should in any case be noted that Roth 
himself seems to have been well aware of the weak foundation on 
which his interpretation of the myth rested. To the words ‘von den 
Gottern herabgeholt’ he added a special foot-note in which he refer¬ 
red to RS. III. 9 . 5 * and III. 5 *. 10 as the ‘Hauptstellen’. 

Seven years later a book was published which was to become one ot 
the classics in the field of comparative mythology , 1 viz. Die Herabkunft 

1 . Cf. ‘A. Kuhn’s epoch-making essay’ (Eggeling, SBE. XII, p. 294 n. 3 ). This is still true 
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des Feuers und des Gottertrankes (Berlin 185 - 9 ) by Adalbert Kuhn. In the 
beginning of the first part (pp. i~i 18 ) Kuhn rather perfunctorily dealt 
with ‘die herabfuhrung des Agni zu den menschen’, for which he 
simply referred to Roth’s ‘ample discussion 5 (p. 5 ). He accepted 
without further comment Roth ’s equation of Matarisvan and Prome¬ 
theus, whose name he explained from Skt. pramatha-' theft’ and pra- 
mantha - ‘twirler’ (pp. 16 - 18 , earlier in KZ. 4 , p. 124 ). On p. 18 he 
concludes: ‘Nach diesen vergleichungen bedarf es denn wohl kaum 
noch der ausdriicklichen erklarung, dass. wir in dem feuerraub des 
Prometheus einen mythos anzuerkennen haben, der sich dem von 
Matarisvan klar zur seite stellt, wie ich denn auch bereits oben ange- 
geben habe, dass auch Roth in diesem einen zweiten Prometheus sehe. 
Dass er aber mit ihm identisch sei, hofife ich in der vorangehenden 
ausfiihrung iiber seinen namen klar gemacht zu haben ... ’ The second 
part of his book (pp. 118 — 253 ) was devoted to ‘Die herabholung des 
gottertranks ’. 

Kuhn was unquestionably right in treating the winning of Agni and 
Soma as two parallel myths. In various ways the Vedic myths express 
the idea that in the beginning Agni and Soma were in a world whose 
power of resistance (vrtra-J was impersonated by a dragon (dhi-J . The 
following reflexions on the Vedic myth are based upon the assumption 
that this world was an undifferentiated primeval unity, comparable to 
the Greek Chaos. 2 

Some myths imply that Agni and Soma were released from this 
primordial world even before Indra slew Vrtra. In the Pdgveda this is 
expressed in I. 93 . 6 : ‘One (of you) Matarisvan fetched from heaven, 
the other the eagle has stolen from the rock’ dnyam divo matarisva 
jabhard , ’ mathnad any dm pari syeno adreh) J On the other hand it is said 

in spite of all justified criticism of later generations, e.g.,Vodskov, Sjcsledyrkelse og Naturdyrkelse 
I (1890-1897), p. 127. 

2. See further, e.g., IIJ, IV (1960), p. 219, 270, VIII (1964), p. 107. 

3. See Johanna Narten, IIJ. IV (i960), p. 123. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda , 
p. 221, denies that this connection of Agni and Soma was ‘primitive’. 
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in one of the Samhitas that when Indra was about to slay the dragon, 
Agni and Soma warned him not to do so because they were in Vrtra's 
womb. Cf. TS. II. g. 2 . 2—3 ma pra bar , dvam antah sva hi and RS. III. 29 . 
14 , where Agni is said to have been born from the womb of the Asura 
(jad dsurasya jatharad ajdyata) . The mythological implication of this ver¬ 
sion of the Vedic Creation myth is, accordingly, that Agni and Soma had to 
be liberated from the primordial world before Indra could slay the dragon 
to found the dualistic cosmos. Many Vedic texts state, indeed, that Indra 
conquered Vrtra with the help of Agni and Soma, cf. MS. II. 1.3 (p. S’* 1 ) 
agnisdmdbhyam vai viryene ’ ndro vrtrdm ahan and KS. XXIV .7 (p. 97 , 18 ), 
KKS. XXXVII .8 (p. 202 , 20 ), TS. I. 6 . 11.6 = VI. 1 . 11.6 (and Keith’s 
translation, p. 3-00 with n. 4 ), SB. II. 4 . 4.1 g, V. 2 . 3 . 7 , AB. II. 3.1 2 . 

In one of the most interesting cosmogonical hymns it is said that Agni, 
Soma and Varuna left the world of the ancient Father Asura, who here 
represents the primeval world of undifferentiated unity (RS. X. 1 24 . 4 , cf. 
verse 2 ). Then Indra 4 invited Soma to come outside so that they could 
conjointly slay Vrtra (verse 6 : hanava vrtrdm , nirehi somaj , a procedure 
which is strongly reminiscent of the Roman evocatio deorum ex urbibusobsessis 
(as Macrobius has it). A mythological parallel is the story of how Indra had 
to persuade Usana Kavyah to come over from the Asuras to the party of the 
Devas before the latter could conquer their foes: Jaim. Br. I. 1 26 s asman 
abhyupdvartasve ' ti , Baudh.SS. XVIII .46 (p. 403,3 f.) sa ha 'jnapto 'surebhyo 
’dhi dev an upasamiyaya. tato ha vd etad devd asurdn mahasamgramam jigyuh . It 
is clear that God Soma, who strengthens Indra before the combat with 
Vrtra, can be said to have assisted him. Cf. the Soma-hymn IX. 61.22 
sd pavasva yd avilhe ’ ndram vrtrdya hantave . The notion of Soma - 
vrtrahan- was, indeed, an inheritance from the Proto-Aryan religion, 
<cf. Haoma- voroftrajan- Y. 9 . 16 , Yt. 14 . 57 . 

These few details may be sufficient to show how problematical 
Roth's and Kuhn's equation of Matarisvan and Prometheus was. 

4. Vodskov, Sjceledyrkelse og Naturd/rkelse, p. 212, took Agni to be the one who bade Soma 
to appear. 
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Kuhn's interpretation basically rested on two assumptions, first, that 
Agni and Soma originally were in heaven (‘in den Wolken entstehend’, 
p. 2 ^ 3 ) and, second, that the fire was stolen from the gods for the bene¬ 
fit of men. It should be noted that when Kuhn wrote (p. 6 ) ‘es heisst 
namlich.., dass Matari^van den Agni von den gottern hergebracht habe' 
he omitted the cautious proviso made by Roth. It will be clear that 
from a mythological point of view the correctness of these words is 
open to serious doubts. In the Vedic 3yena-myth the eagle (or whatever 
other bird may have been denoted by the word) steals Soma for Indra , 
the protagonist of the Devas, to give him the force necessary for slaying 
the dragon. This is not the place to discuss from what world Soma 
was stolen. The Rigveda specifies it as ‘from afar' (paravatahj , ‘from 
the rock', ‘from the iron strongholds', ‘from the sanu’ (either of 
heaven or of a mountain), ‘from the sky', whereas the brahmanas 
simply refer in fixed phrases to ‘yonder world', ‘the third heaven’ or 
simply ‘the heaven' (only SB.). Whatever the explanation of these 
terms may be (which I hope to discuss elsewhere), they do not contain 
the slightest indication that Soma was stolen from the gods. On the 
contrary, it is sometimes expressly said that the gods tried to win Soma 
from yonder world (AB., SB., see below, p. gg). Not until the 
Suparnakhyana and the Mahabharata was the fundamental character of 
this myth so much forgotten that the Soma could be said to have been 
stolen from Indra. It goes without saying that any attempt to interpret 
the meaning of the Syena-myth on the basis of the distorted data of the 
Suparnakhyana (e.g., Jarl Charpentier, Die Suparnasage , 1920 , pp. 149 , 
287 , J. von Negelein, GGA. 1924 , pp. 66 f., 117 !) is doomed to failure. 

2 . In view of what was said above about the older version of the 
Syena-myth, a brief discussion of a single exception found in a brah- 
mana must here be inserted. In the Yajurvedic texts the £yena-myth is 
pi-esented in a more or less ritualized way. Here it is the three metres 
which fly up to the sky, the third of which, viz. the Gayatrl (sometimes 
in the shape of an eagle), steals Soma from one or more Soma-guar- 
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dians. The resistance offered by these guardians is no doubt an old 
feature of the myth. These guardians, although sometimes confused 
with the Gandharvas, were doubtless serpents . 5 As such, they are 
characteristic of the parallelism that exists in many points between the 
primeval world which was undivided and" the nether world of the later 
dualistic cosmos. 

Now, while the Taittirlya Samhita refers to these guardians in a 
rather neutral way, in the words (TS. VL 1 .xo._ 5 -) etc va amusmim loke 
so wain araksan , tebhyo ’dhi somam aharan They indeed in yonder world 
guarded the Soma; from them they grasped 6 the Soma’ (Keith), the 
Kathaka Samhita confuses them with the Gandharvas, who properly 
belong to a different episode of the myth. Cf. KS. XXIV. 6 (p. 96 , 6 ) 
etc va etad (read etam?) gandharva agopayann amusmiml loke . The parallel 
passage in the Kapisthala-Katha Samhita has a curious but unmistakable 
slip in that it here replaces gandharva by dev a : KKS. XXXVII. 7 (p. 201 , 
10 ) etc va etam dev a. agopayann amusmiml loke . The scribe who here 
inadvertently wrote devd but left the reference to the gandharvah in 
line 13 intact, may have had in mind a passage like Suparnakhyana 
12 . 2 , where it is the devah that watch over the Soma. 

While this is obviously a mere slip, the same cannot be said of two 
passages in the Maitrayani Samhita: MS. III. 7 *7 (p. 84 ,i 6 f.), 8.10 
(p. 109 , 10 ) reads ete vai devbndm somaraksaya: etebhyo v6 adhi chandamsi 
somam dharan . The internal contradiction between the demoniacal 
beings from whom the Soma is stolen and the notion of ‘guardians of 
the gods' is obvious. There must accordingly have been a shift in the 
idea associated with the ‘guardians’, and this shift was probably due to 
the ritual, act of ‘indicating’ the objects that served as the price of 
Sorna to these Soma-guardians. The ritual of the buying of the Soma 
(somakrayanam) was, indeed, considered a re-enactment of the mythi- 

f. Similarly K, F. Johansson, Solfageln i Indian (1910), p. 6 1; and J. Charpentier, Die Su- 

parnasage (s 920), pp. 138. 148. 

6. Read: brought. 
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cal theft of the Soma from the serpents who were its guardians. There¬ 
fore, the guardians might again feel offended by this ritual and to ward 
off their evil influence they had to be appeased by objects called 
somakrdyanah , cf. KS. XXIV .6 (p. 96 ,^) svannabhrad iti somakrayanan 
anudisati. Now the original meaning of this act of ‘indicating 5 the 
somakrdyanah had come to be reinterpreted in the course of time. The 
Taittirlya Samhita explains the rite as follows (TS.VI. 1 . 10 . 5 -): ydd 
etebhyab somakrayanan nd 5 nudised , aknto 5 sya somah syan , n& 5 syai J te 
5 musmim loke somam rakseyur; ydd etebhyah somakrayanan anudisati 
krito 5 sya somo bhavaty , ete 5 sya 5 musmim loke somam raksanti ‘If he were 
not to indicate to them those that serve as the price of Soma, he would 
not have purchased the Soma, and they would not guard the Soma for him 
in yonder world . In that he indicates to them those that serve as the price 
of Soma, he really purchases the Soma, and they guard the Soma for him 
in yonder world 5 (Keith). Owing to the reinterpretation of the function 
of the Soma-guardians that is expressed in these additional remarks 
the author of the passage in the MaitrayanI Samhita could take a further 
step and declare them to be guardians who guarded Soma ‘in yonder 
world 5 for later use by the gods . It is evident, however, that his phrase 
devanam somaraksayah , isolated as it is in Vedic literature, does not 
prove that the Soma was originally stolen from the gods. Nor can such 
a conclusion be based upon Jaim.Br. 1.287 atha he 5 ndrasya tridive Soma 
asa ‘Now Soma was in the third heaven of Indra 5 , which merely 
foreshadows the later notions of the Suparnakhyana and the epic. Cf. 
also Mhbh. V. 97.4 crit. ed. atra y mrtam suraih pitva nihitam niha- 
taribhih (viz. in the nagaloka , which is an old trait!). 

An equally curious shift in the Satapatha-Brahmana (III. 6 . 2.8 and 
15 ) is not relevant for the Syena-myth. 

3 . Since, then, Soma was stolen for Indra and the Devas and the 
same must be assumed to hold good for Agni, the contrast with the 
Greek myth of Prometheus is obvious. Because Prometheus had decei¬ 
ved Zeus (Hesiod, Theogonia £ 37 ~£ 4 £> Erga 47 - 48 ), the latter hid the 
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fire and withheld it from men. Prometheus, however, managed to 
steal it from him. See Theogonia and especially Erga £0-5-3 : 

(Zeus) xpu^e 8k rcup * to piiv ocOtu; lu s tcouc; ’Ioctcstolo 
exXei|P av&pamoicri Aioc; 7tapa (XvjTtoevTos 
sv xoiaco vap&rpa Xafl-wv A [a Tspraxepauvov 

It is curious that this fundamental contrast between this myth and 
that of Matarisvan has not withheld the large majority of scholars, up 
to the present day, to accept Roth’s interpretation of Matarisvan as a 
second Prometheus. Only Bergaigne, in accordance with his structural, 
non-comparative approach, does not mention Prometheus by name but 
he, too, accepts Roth’s interpretation. Cf. La religion vedique I (1878), 
p.5-4: 'Mais au vers III, 9, £, il est dit en propres termes que le feu 
cache, et produit par la friction, a ete tire par Mataricyvan ‘d’un lieu 
eloigne’, tire ‘des dieux.’ Cf. pp. 17, £2, ££ on the descent of the 
fire. Of the other authors the following may be quoted in the order of 
appearance of the first editions of their works. H.S.Vodskov, Sjcele- 
dyrkelse og Naturdyrkelse (1890—1897), p.124: ‘baade Manu og alle de 
andre kunde hentet den fra Himlen som Prometheus gjorde deth 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie (1891-1902), I 2 (1927), p.i££*. ‘Die 
Verse, welche von MJataricvan] als Prometheus Indiens sprechen, sind 
zwar zahlreich genug, um ihn als Feuerbringer zu kennzeichnen, 
aber den natiirlichen Ausgangspunkt seines Wesens hellen sie nicht 
auf’ (cf. n. £, without comment on III. 9 - £, and IP (1929), p. 3£2). H. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (1894), 3rd and 4th ed. (1923), 
p. 122 : ‘sein Bote bringt ihm und damit der Menschheit vom Himmel 
das Feuer, dessen vornehmste Tugend flir den vedischen Dichter seine 
Wirksamkeit beim Opfer ist. Dies die indisch diirftige Form der Vor- 
stellungen, die der Tiefsinn griechischen Geistes zur weltumfassenden 
Tragik des Prometheusmythus erhoben hat.’ Cf. p. 108 n.3. A. A.Mac- 
donell, Vedic Mythology (1897), p. 72 : 'Matarisvan would thus appear 
to be a personification of a celestial form of Agni, who at the same time 
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is thought of as having like Prometheus brought down the hidden fire 
from heaven to earth. 5 E.W. Hopkins, The Religions of India (1902), 
p. 109 k : ‘Aryan, as Kuhn has shown, is at least the conception if not 
the particular form of the legend alluded to in this hymn, of fire 
brought from the sky to earth, which Promethean act is attributed else¬ 
where to the fire-priest. 3 Cf. p. 168 : ‘no detailed myth was current in 
primitive times 5 . Jarl Charpentier, Kleine Beitrage zur indoiranischen Mytho - 
logie (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 191 i),pp. 73, 74 (no comment on 
111.9.^), pp. 76-77 (‘dass Matarisvan in den alteren Teilen des RV, 
wirklich eine Art Prometheus, ein halb-gottliches Wesen ist, das das 
Feuer vom Himmel bringt oder hier auf der Erde erzeugt hat’), p. 81 
(‘der indische Prometheus’), p.83. A.B.Keith, JRAS. 1916, p.ssp: 
‘It is clear, however, that the Vedic myth already regards the action of 
the descent of fire in the form of lightning and the fall of rain therewith 
as a species of theft, and the development of a myth like that of Prome¬ 
theus is not very difficult. 5 Leopold von Sclmoeder, Arische Religion 
(1916/1923), II, p.48^: ‘Haufiger wird die wunderbare Tat dem 
Mataricpvan zugeschrieben, einem indischen Prometheus ... 5 H.D. 
Griswold, The Religion of the Rigveda (1923), p. 163 : ‘We have here in 
general the Vedic equivalent of the Greek myth of Prometheus. 5 
A.B.Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda (1925-), p.138: ‘he 
brings Agni from the sky, from afar for men, or from the gods 5 ... 
‘The only alternative view which has any plausibility is that of Olden- 
berg who sees in him a Prometheus only, without any divine nature 
other than the bringing down of fire. 5 P. 162 n. 1 ‘The legend of the 
theft of fire (Prometheus, Loki) is only faintly seen in the figure of 
Matari9van. 5 Johanna Narten, ///. IV (i960), p.134: ‘DaB in Mata¬ 
risvan der indische Prometheus vorliegt, wurde auch bisheF nicht j 
bezweifelt ... Doch wurde in der indischen Version das Raubrfiotiv des 
griechischen Mythos vermiBt ... Die Feststellung der Wurzel matW&V 
“entreiBen, rauben 55 und ihres Vorkommens in Verbindung Tint 
Matarisvan innerhalb des altesten indischen Literaturwerks zeigt, daB 
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der Matarisvan-Prometheus-Mythos urspriinglich also auch in diesem 
Punkt iibereinstimmte — in Indien ging dieser Zug allerdings nach- 

o o o o 

vedisch verloren.’ 

4. just as in the case of Soma, the place from which Agni is brought 
to men is described in the Rigveda in various terms. He is said to have 
been brought ‘from heaven’, ‘from afar’, from ‘the womb of the 
waters’ or to have freed himself ‘from darkness’. 7 Owing to the strict 
parallelism between the mythical origin of Agni and the ritual act of 
kindling the fire, references to the first often intermingle in these 
verses with those to the latter. Cf., e.g., VI.8.4 apam upasthe mahisa 
agrbhnata , viso rdjanam upa tasthur rgmiyam / a duto agmrn abharad 
vivasvato , vaisvanaram matarisva paravatah ‘In the womb of the waters 
the buffaloes took hold of him, the clans worshipped the king who Is 
to be praised. The messenger of Vivasvant, Matarisvan, brought Agni 
Vaisvanara hither from afar’, V.1.2 mahan devds tdmaso mr amoci ‘The 
great god freed himself from darkness’, VI. 1^.17 imam u tydm atharvavdd 
agnini manthanti vedhasah / yam ahkuyantam inayann amuram syavydbhyah 
‘This Agni the arrangers (of the ritual) produce by whirling as (did) 
Atharvan, him, the unerring one, who moves tortuously, whom they 
have brought from the dark (places).’ 

As for the term paravdt it has long been observed that it often 
denotes the underworld, e.g. 1.48.7 (lisas) esi ’yukta paravatah 
sQryasyo ’dayanad adhi ‘she just now harnessed (her horses) from afar, 
from the point where the sun rises’, IV.2 1.3 ayatv indro diva i prthivya 
maksQ samudrdd uta vd punsdt/svarnarad avase no marutvan paravato va 
sadanad rtasya ‘Indra should soon come from heaven, from the earth, 
from the sea or from the firm ground, from Svarnara, accompanied by 
the Maruts, to assist us, or from afar, from the seat of Rta’. Cf. also 
Renou, IIJ ,4 (i960), p. 109. The last words paravato vd sadanad rtasya , 
which Geldner took to mean ‘den hochsten Himmel’ must rather refer 

7. Cf. also X.45,6 vllum cid adrim abhinat paraydh janaydd agnim ayajanta pdnca ‘Er spaltete 
sogar den festen Fels in die Feme ziehend, als die fiinf Volker den Agni anbeteten’ (Geldner). 
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to the nether world, for the sun rises in the morning ‘from the seat of 
Rta 5 (rtasya sddandt 1.164.47) and Usas, who comes ‘from afar' 
(pardvatah I.92.3) awakens ‘from the sadas of Rta 5 (IV. yi.8). See 
further V.62.1 and in general 11 J. IV (i960), p.226, VIII (1964), p.107 
and cf. the references to the ‘stone house 5 or ‘rock 5 where Agni is 
born and from which he rises in the morning (///. VIII., pp. 111 n. 81, 
108, 1 20 n. r22). As such paravat - is used as an euphemistic term for 
Nirrti- ‘destruction 5 , as Renou, Ind.Ling. 16 (19^), P* 1 24 n.4 has 
pointed out. 

It remains one of the unsolved problems of Vedic mythology why 
terms for ‘nether world 4 and ‘primeval world 5 can alternate with 
‘heaven 5 , ‘the highest heaven 5 , ‘the third heaven 5 . Possibly these 
terms primarily denoted the mysterious world of the totality of the 
dualistic cosmos, Visnu 5 s third step, and were then also used in 
application to the undivided primeval world. Be that as it may, this 
much is obvious that the paravat-, which could be identified with 
Nirrti was not a dwelling-place of the Devas. 

The same equivalence of the distant region (paravat-J and heaven is 
found in the myth of Matarisvan. On the one hand Matarisvan is said 
to have brought Agni for Manu from afar: 1 .1 2 8.2 yam mdtarlsvd manave 
pardvata , devam bhah pardvatah , while on the other hand Matarisvan 
brought Agni from heaven f divo) , in contrast with Soma who is said to 
have come from the rock (1.93.6, see above p.86). 

y. In the Rigveda there is only one version of the myth of the 
carrying off of Soma. When Indrawas about to slay Vrtra - at a moment, 
accordingly, when heaven and earth were not yet separated and the 
world was still the rudis indigestaque moles , the asat, from which the 
cosmos was to arise — the eagle brought the Soma for him (and for 
Manu, IV.26.4). Since, however, Indra stood for the Devas in general, 
it could also be said that the Devas, in their- strife with the A suras, 
longed for the beverage of immortality. This version is found in the 
Yajurveda, side by side with the well-known myth of Kadrd and 
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Suparni. Cf., e.g., MS. III.7.8 (p.8^, 13), 8.10 (p. 109, 10) somo vai 
amutrd ’sit, te deva gayatrim prahinvann: amum somam ahare ’ti ‘Soma 
was yonder. The Devas sent Gayatrl, saying “fetch yonder Soma’V 
Similarly Ait. Br. III. 2^.1 and 26.1-3. 

According to this version Soma was brought for the gods , cf. SBK. 
II.6.3.1 devebhyas tdsyd aharantya avad astd ’bhydyatya parnarn praciccheda 
(quoted from Eggeling, SBE. XII, p. 183 n. 2) ‘while she was bringing 
him for the gods , a (footless) archer aimed at her and severed one of the 
feathers’, 5 >BM. III.2.4.2 tebhyo gdyatri somam dcha ’patat ‘Gayatrl 
flew up to Soma for them’ ? 111 . 6 . 2.8 sd ha kadrQr uvdca / atmanam vai 
tv a 5 jaisam , divy asau somas , tarn devebhya ahara ... ‘Then said Kadru 
‘Verily I have won thine own self; yonder is Soma in the heaven: 
fetch him hither for the gods ...’ (Egg.), AB. III.26.1 te deva abruvan 
gdyatrim: tv am na imam somam rajanam ahare ’ti ‘The gods said to 
Gayatrl “Do thou bring king Soma for us” ’. The Kathaka formulates 
this in a more general way, cf. KS. XXVI.2 (p. 123, 2-3), KKS. XL.£ 
(p. 229, 2—3) : sarvebhyo vaesa ahriyate manusyebhyah pitrbhyo devebhyas ... 
‘Verily, it is for all that this (Soma) is brought: for men, for the pitaras, 
for the gods. ’ 

Since the myth of Matarisvan runs entirely parallel to the Syena- 
myth, it would be quite in line with the general mythological con¬ 
text if Matarisvan brought Agni from the same primeval woidd not 
only ‘for Manu’ (manave 1 .128.2) but also for the gods’ (devebhyahf 
It should be noted in this connection that nowhere in the Rigveda is 
Matarisvan said to be an enemy of the gods. He rather cooperates with 
them to fetch the fire for men, cf. X.46.9cd ilenyam prathamam 
mdtarisva devas tataksur manave ydjatram ‘Thee, O Agni, who must be 
invoked first, thee, who deservest adoration, Matarisvan and the gods 
have shaped for Manu. ’ 

The preceding conclusion, based upon a purely mythological inter¬ 
pretation of the data, that Matarisvan must have brought the firejfor the 
gods , is in flat contradiction with the view, universally held ever since 
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18^2, that he has stolen it from the gods . Now, it seems never to have 
been sufficiently realized (although Roth had implicitly warned his 
readers !) that the whole theory of an Indian Prometheus is based exclu¬ 
sively 8 upon Roth's interpretation of the form devebhyah as an ablative 
in III.9.5 : 

sasrvQmsam iva tmana 
’gmm itthi tirohitam/ 
alnam nayan mdtarisvd pardvdto 
devebhyo mathitam pari 

which Geldner translates as follows: l Der gleichsam von selbst weg- 
gelaufen war, den Agni, der dort verborgen war, den fiihrte Matarisvan 
aus der Feme her, von d.en Gottern weg, nachdem er (aus dem Holze) 
gerieben war'. Roth inferred from this passage that Matarisvan ‘das 
von derErde verschwuhdene Feuer, vomHimmel, von den Gottern her- 
abholt’ and Kuhn (p.6) ‘dass Matarisvan den Agni von den gottern 
hergebrachthabe’ (seep. 88). SimilarlyOldenberg, Religion des Veda 3 ' 4 , 
p. 122 : ‘von den Gottern herb All translators have followed Roth in 
this respect. Cf. 

1876: Ludwig I, p.336 ‘ihn ftirte Matarisvan ausz der feme, den 
durch reiben erzeugten, von den gotteim her'; Grassmann I, p. 64 ‘Ihn 
fiihrte von den Gottern Matarisvan her, von Feme den erriebenen’. 

1897: Oldenberg, SM.46, p.23*6 ‘Him Matarisvan brought hither 
from afar, from the gods, when he had been produced by attrition (of 


8. As for the Bhrgus, mentioned in Roth’s second ‘Hauptstelle’ (see above, p. 85-), viz. 
III. g, 1 oyadi bh/gubhyah pari matarisvaguha sdntam havyavaham samidhe ‘ wenn Matarisvan ihn, 
der sich vor den Bhrgu’s verborgen hielt, als den Opferfahrer entziindet hat’ (Geldner), it is 
not quite clear how Roth interpreted this passage but his general statement ‘Da er [viz. 
Matarisvan] das Feuer zu den Bhrgu bringt’ and ‘der ... das Feuer ... zu denMenschen, zu den 
Bhrgu bringt’ agrees with most modern translations of this particular passage, e. g., Oldenberg, 
SBE , 46, p. 241 ‘for the sake of the Bhrgus’, Renou, EVP . XII, p. $$ ‘pour les Bhrgu’. See also 
Johanna Narten, IIJ. IV, p. 133 f. Anyway, it cannot be used in support of the theory of an 
Indian Prometheus, in spite of Kuhn, p. 6 (‘von den Bhrgu her’). [See now also Hanns-Peter 
Schmidt, Brhaspati und Indr a (1968), p. 69.] 
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the wood)’; Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p.71 paraphrases ‘Matarisvan 
brought from afar the hidden Agni, produced by friction, from the 
gods ’. 

O 

19^1 : Geldner I, p. 347 (see above) 

i960: Johanna Narten, IIJ. IV (1960), p. 133, who established the 
correct meaning of math-; ‘den fiihrte Matarisvan aus der Feme her, 
den von den Gottern weg geraubtenh 

1964: Renou, EVP. XII, p.57: ‘C’est Matarisvan qui l’amena du 
fond de Tespace, de chez les dieux, (cet Agni par lui) derobe ’ (p. 118 : 
equivoque entre ‘baratte’ et ‘derobe’). 

As for the formal interpretation of the verse, it should be noted that 
mathayati ‘he steals’ is sometimes construed with the adverb pari 
‘from’, which takes various positions with regard to the ablative. It 
can stand after it (cf. IX.77. 2 yam divas pari syeno mathayat ‘whom the 
eagle stole from heaven’) or independently, as in I.93.6 dmathnad 
any dm pari syeno adreh ‘the other the eagle stole from the rock’. No¬ 
thing prevents us, therefore, from construing mathitdm pari with 
paravato (cf. 1 .128.2 devdm bhdh pardvatah , p. 94 and VI. 8. 4, p. 93). 

Now, it was assumed above that just as Soma had to be stolen before 
Indra’s vrtrahatya -, so Matarisvan’s theft of the fire took place in the 
undifferentiated primeval world. If this is correct, the myth of 
Matarisvan may be compared with Agni’s leaving the ‘Father Asura’ 
at the moment of the creation of the dualistic cosmos. In RS. X. 1 24.2 
Agni goes stealthily away (guhd y an ... emij and in verse 4 he, Soma 
and Varuna choose Indra and leave the ‘Father’: Indram vrnanah 
pitdram jahami / agnih somo varunas te cyavante . 

In quite the same way it is said in I. 141.3-4 that Matarisvan steals 
Agni, who is hidden (guild santam) , and that Agni is led away from the 
Father. This father, who can hardly be any one else but the pitr-Asura - of 
X. 124.3, is here denoted as madhva adhavdh, which Johanna Narten, IIJ. 
IV, p.133 interprets as ‘Herschuttler des SiiBtranks’. Cf., however, 
Renou, EVP. 12, p.102. The relevant lines are the following: 
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(3cd) ydd Im arm pradivo mddhva adhave 
guhd sdntam mdtarisvd mathdyati 
(4a) pra vat pituh paramdn nlyate pari 

‘when Matarisvan steals him who for a long time past has been hidden 
with the one who stirs the sweet drink 5 . (4) ‘When he is carried away 
from the highest Father 

This Father, who as an Asura apparently stands for the primeval 
world, cannot possibly be localized in the world of the Devas. For that 
reason the correct translation of Ill^.^cd can only be: "Matarisvan 
brought him, who had been stolen from afar, for the gods . 5 This correct 
syntactical interpretation of a single word disposes of the ‘Indian 
Prometheus 5 . 9 

9. For typographical reasons the distinction between ardhacandra and m had to be ignored, 
while for editorial reasons m has been substitued for m of the manuscript. 


(Editorial Footnote : First published in Asiatische Siiidien, Zeitschrift der Schweizerischen Gese Use haftfur 
Asienkundc, Bern, vol. 25, 1971.) 



9 . THE WORSHIP OF THE JARJARA ON THE STAGE 


1, It would have been impossible for us to form an adequate idea of the 
fundamental importance of the purvaranga of the ancient Sanskrit drama 
as a religious dromenon , if we had not had the good luck of the Bharatiya 
Ndtyasdstra having been handed down to us. 1 This work describes in 
great detail the ritual which preceded the actual dramatic performance 
and which was apparently intended to consecrate the stage. In the context 
of this study, which deals with one particular 9 part of that ritual only, 
no attempt can be made to substantiate this general statement, which 
involves that such translations as "preliminaries” 2 or “Vorspiel” 3 * * * fail to 
do full justice to the original character of the purvaranga. 

In any case, although late theoreticians of about the fourteenth century 


1 References to the Ndtyasdstra are to chapters and verses of the Calcutta edition 
(siglum C only added where necessary) by Manomohan Ghosh, The Ndtyasdstra 
ascribed to Bharata-Mimi , vol. I (chapters I-XXVII) [2nd ed.] Calcutta, 1967, vol. II 
(books XXVIII-XXXVI), (bibl. Indica no 272A) Calcutta, 1956. Sometimes better 
readings are given. Where necessary, variant readings are quoted from the edition of 
Baroda (siglum B), of which only the first volume (chapters I-VII) was accessible to me 
in the revised 2nd ed.: Ndtyasdstra of Bharatamuni with the commentary Abhinavabha- 
rati by Abhinavaguptacarya, ed. by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, revised and crit. ed. by 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Siromani (Baroda, 1956). For the chapters XIX-XXVII, vol 
III of the 1st ed. ( Gaekwad's Oriental Series , No CXXIV) Baroda, 1954, was at my dis¬ 
posal. The Kavyamdla-Q dition [KM] is quoted in the 2nd ed. by Pandit Kedamath 
(Kavyamala No. 42, Bombay, 1943). The Sanskrit text of Raghuvamsa’s edition (vol. I, 
chapters I-VII, Delhi-Varanasi-Patna 1964) is worthless for critical purposes. 

2 E.g., Manomohan Ghosh, The Ndtyasdstra (Translation), Vol. I, revised second ed. 
(Calcutta, 1967), p. 76 and passim; A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama (Oxford, 1924), 
p. 292: “the preliminary scene or Purvaranga, which is practically non-existent in the 
classical drama.” 

3 See P. Thieme, “Das Indische Theater” (in Kindermann, Fernostliches Theater , 

Stuttgart, 1966), pp. 37, 53 and p. 39: “Vorspiel” being the first introduction as against 

prastdvand , the second introduction; H.-O. Feistel, Das Vorspiel auf dem Theater 

(dissertation Tubingen, 1969). 
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A.D. 4 simply reckon the purvaranga among the four preliminaries of a 
play, 5 people were even at that time still aware of its religious function, 6 
The N&iyasdstra itself refers to it, in one recension, as a secret act, 7 which 
aims at worshipping the gods. 8 Konow is right in saying that the purvaranga 
is entirely distinct from the drama proper. 9 Roughly speaking it may 
be said that, to a certain extent at least, the purvaranga is a double of the 
consecration which took place after the building of a new playhouse and 
the rites of which are described in the third chapter. From its character as 
a consecration of the stage (rangapujana) it may be inferred that the 
drama itself must originally have had a sacred character. In point of fact, 
the purvaranga was a sacred act which, as the Ndtyasdstra stresses, was 
equal to a sacrifice ( 1.126 = 3 . 96 , 5 . 112 , cf. 3 . 93 ). So the consecration of 
the stage reminds us of the words which the Vedic teacher Satayajni once 
spoke in regard of the sacrificial ground: “Verily, this whole earth is 
divine: on whatever part thereof one may sacrifice (for any one), after 
enclosing (and consecrating) it with a sacrificial formula, there is a place 
of worship” ($B. III. 1 . 1 . 4 , transl. Eggeling). 

This means that, although purvaranga and drama were certainly 
different things, both of them must originally have had a ritual character. 
In the classical drama the purvaranga must to a large extent have lost its 
original function and the words alam vistarena , often spoken by the 
sutradhdra immediately after the ndndi, obviously express the feeling of 
actors and audience that the “preliminaries” were a cumbersome neees- 

* The date of the Sdhityadarpana may have been between 1300 and 1350 (? S. K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics I, p. 214) or between 1300 and 1384 (P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit 
Poetics , p. 302). 

6 Sdhityadarpana VL21 tatra purvarh purvarahgah sabhdpujd tatah par ark, kathanarh 
kavisamjhader ndtakasya 'py athd 'mukham . The first three words are quoted in the 
commentary on the Vikramorvasi as a verse of Matrgupta, see Sylvain L6vi, Le 
theatre indien II, p. 64. 

* Ibid, VI.22 yan ndtyavastunah purvam rangavighnopasdntaye , kusilavah prakurvanti 
purvarahgah sa ucyate (Also quoted from the Bhavaprakasa, Levi, /.c.). 

7 NtS. 36.11 KM kathayami katharh guhydm yan math prcchatha suvratah, purva- 
rahgavidhdnasya tarn ca me samnibodhata . Otherwise 36.13 C bravimi vo hy ayarh 
vipra yan mam (etc.) 

8 Cf. 36.29 (36.24 KM) evarh pujddhikdrdrtharh purvarahgah krto mayd ndnastotrakrtair 
mantrair devatabhyarcanam prati and 32.483 purvarahgavidhdne tu kartavyo ganajo 
vidhihy devapujadhikaras ca tatra samparikirtitah. Even the late Ndtakalak?anaratnakosa 
by Sagaranandin (circa 1200-1250 A.D.? P. V. Kane, op, c., p. 423) describes the 
purvarahga as being (v. 1121.) “in the form of praise of the gods with instrumental and 
vocal music and dance”; or (v. 2159) as “the worship of the gods”. 

9 S. Konow, Das indische Drama (=Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philoiogie und 
Altertumskunde , II. Band, 2. Heft D) Berlin-Leipzig, 1920, p. 24: “[er] steht ausser- 
halb des eigentlichen Dramas”, p. 25 “Purvaranga und Drama sind ursprunglich zwei 
verschiedene Sachen”. 
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sity that had to be finished as fast as possible ( 5.163 f.). What had survived 
of the circumstantial ritual at the time of, e.g., Kalidasa, cannot be 
ascertained. 10 

2 . This study will be limited to the role of the jarjara in the purvaranga . 
The latter consists of a long series of episodes. The Ndtyasdstra enumerates 
twenty “members” (angas), later theoreticians, such as Sagaranandin, even 
twenty-two. From the description in N$. 5 . 8-15 the following main 
elements can be distinguished: 

1 . Nirgita ( 5 . 33 - 44 ), which is performed to appease the Daityas and 
Danavas 11 and to honour the gods. It consists of seven sub-members. 12 Its 
dangerous character is apparent from the fact that it is performed behind 
the scenes ( nepathye ) instead of on the stage and from its second name 
bahirgita , which is said to be a euphemistic term used to please the gods. 13 
Cf. N§. 5.11 “These bahirgltas should be performed by the performers, 
while standing behind the curtain, by means of string and other instru¬ 
ments.” 14 ' According to Abhinavagupta it consists of nine different 
parts, 15 as against the ten parts of the purvaranga , beginning with song 
and ending with the prarocand , which are performed “outside the curtain”, 
that is, on the stage. 16 In this connection it may be noted that the term 
bahih “outside” naturally denoted different places depending on one’s 
viewpoint. Mostly it denotes the place outside the stage, as in the defini¬ 
tion which Sylvain Levi 17 quotes from Bharata: rangabhumer bahiht 


xo On the word (5.17) avatarartam Abhinavagupta (ed. Baroda, vol. I 3 , p. 213 line 1) 
has the following comment (avataranakoiau chandaso 'k$arasamarii) vamabahirgitd - 
nuvarti vadyam stribalamurkhadikutuhaladijananam “the instrumental music after the 
bahirgita is meant to awake the interest of women, children, fools and the like”. This 
should not be understood as a depreciatory remark on the purvaranga , since it is merely 
a quotation from 33.226+ C (p. 173 line 6 from the bottom), 34.197+ KM (p. 641 
line 1) tatraiva cante purvarangavidhanam anuprdpya chandahsamend * k?arasamena ca 
vddyena bahirgitavidhanam tu trilayam vartaniyam ... yatra trisaptapratydhdrd[dya\- 
vatirriakotis tatra vadyarh pravartate ... stribdlamurkhdvakirrie range kutuhalajanana - 
samartham vadyam samutpannam bhavati. Cf. also, in a different context, 27.61 C 
bald murkhd[h] striyas caiva hasyanepathyayoh sada (viz. tu?yanti). Cf. Sagaran. 1157. 

11 Cf. 5.40-41 and 58 daityaddnavatu$tyartham , which can only refer to the nirgita . 

12 Cf. 5.44 nirgitam yan mayd proktam saptarupasamanvitam. 

13 Cf. 5.44 asuyaya ca devdndm bahirgitam idam smrtam t 41-42 etan nirgitam evam 
tu daityandm spardhayd dvijdfy, devdndm bahumanem bahirgitam idam smrtam. 

14 5.11 etdni tu bahirgitany antaryavanikagataih prayoktrbhih prayojyani tantribhan- 
dakftdni tu. 

16 Vol. I 3 , p. 210 line 3: antaryavanikdngani nava prayojyani . 

18 ydni ca yavanikdyd bahir gitakaprayogddmiprarocandntdni tani ... 

17 Le theatre indien II, p. 62. 
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sthanam 1 * yat, tan nepathyam ity ucyate . Thus the term bahirglta no doubt 
denotes the music that was performed behind the scenes. 19 When viewed 
from the dressing-room, “outside the curtain” ( yavanikdyd bahih) of 
course refers to the stage, and “inside” to the nepathya 20 
The difference between the inauspicious first part of the purvarafiga 
and the following dance and recitation, which took place after the per¬ 
formers “having pushed aside the curtain” 21 had entered the stage, must 
originally have been considered essential. This is apparent from the fact 
that in one of the late chapters of the Natyasastra the bahirglta is referred 
to as a separate ritual, distinct from the purvarafiga proper, 22 but is also 
the logical consequence of the etymologizing definition in NS. 5.7 y as mad 
range prayogo ’yam purvam eva prayujyate , tasmad ayaiii purvarahgo 
vijheyo dvijasattamdh , which excludes the nirglta from the purvarafiga . 
As late as the last quarter of the tenth century A. D. Dhanika defined the 
purvarafiga as beginning with the Utthapana 2 * When, however, some late 
authors state that part of the purvarafiga was performed behind the scenes 
(javanikantah), 24 this may reflect the later practice of omitting the ritual 
on the stage and beginning immediately with the introduction (amukha) 
of the play itself. Thus the Natyadarpana IV and Sagaranandin, v. 1125 


18 This is preferable to bahilisthdnam (Levi). 

19 Otherwise H.-O. Feistel, Das Vorspiel auf dem Theater , p. 18 “ausserhalb der 
[eigentlichen] Musikstiicke [horbar werdende Tone]”, p. 40 “das ausserhalb [der 
eigentlichen] Musikstiicke [wie Utthapana usvv stattfindende] Musikstiick [Asarita]”. 
For yavanikd see, e.g., Raghavan, The Theatre of the Hindus , p. 161 (who quotes the 
Samgitacudamani ) and Mankad, Ancient Indian Theatre (1950), p. 20. 

20 Cf. ant ary a vanikam dhur nepathyam , quoted from Sagara (Levi II, p. 64). Saga¬ 
ranandin, 2186-7 has antaryamanikd but javanikd . 

21 5.12 vighatya vai yavanikdm . 

22 See 32.460 (410 KM) prayujya ca bahirgitam purvarahgam prayojayet , purvarahge 
pravrtte tu natyadvaram samasrayet. In the abridged Tryasra form of the purvarafiga 
the bahirglta seems to have been skipped, if at least 5.146 (140 B) kartavyali purvarahgas 
tu tryasro ' py utthapanadikah may be interpreted in this way. Ghosh’s translation “(With 
this kind of measurement ...):should be performed the Tryasra Preliminaries which 
include the Utthapana and such other items” is hardly correct. Feistel’s statement to the 
effect that the causative prayojayati was used in the sense “to perform” (op. c., p. 19) 
is correct for the present of the active, where it takes the place of prayuiiakti . Hence 
prayojayet but prayuhjita , ptc. prayukta , adj. necessitatis prayoktavya , prayojya , 
gerund prayujya , inf. prayoktum, noun of the agent prayoktr. The ptc. samprayojita 
(5.46) is, as far as I can see, rare. 

23 Ad Dasarupa 3.2: purvam rajyate \sminn iti purvarahgaii , utthapanadiprayogah. 

24 L6vi II, p. 64 quotes from a commentary on the Samgitakalpataric.sutradharakhyo 
bharato nata eva dikpdlastutijarjarapujddindndyantam purvarahgam javanikdntar 
vidadhita . The text itself, as quoted by Levi, p. 27, reads: dikpalastutijarjarapujantam 
eva purvarahgam nandivyatiriktam krtva sutradhdre vinirgate tatsamagunatvat sthapaka 
eva sutradharo ndndim javanikantah pathitvd rahgabhumdv agatya kdvyam asthdpayet. 
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state that only the nandl is important but that the other ahgas, such as the 
Utthdpana , can be skipped. 25 Cf. Sagaranandin 1093 f., 1157 . 

2 . Utthdpana (NS. 5 . 60 - 89 , cf. 14 . 44 ff.), which consists of four 
“metrical periods”. 26 The gltakas which form an introduction to it seem 
to be part of it. 27 

3 . Parivartana ( 5 . 90 - 101 , cf. 5 . 23 ), salutation of the Dikpalas. 

4 . Caturthakdra , a piljd to the jarjara , etc. ( 5 . 101 - 104 ). 

5 . Ndncli , benediction of the gods, the brahmins and the king ( 5 . 105 - 
113 ). 

6. Jarjarasloka , worship of the jarjara ( 5 . 118 ) 

7 . Vindmana , the inclining of the jarjara ( 5 . 119 ) 

8. Carl , a dance ( 5 . 120 - 127 ) 

9 . Mahdcdri ( 5 . 128 - 133 ). 

10 . Trigata ( 5 . 136 - 140 ), cf. Trika ( 5 . 16 ). 

11 . Prarocand “laudation” and exit of the sutradhdra ( 5 . 141 - 142 ). 

The author of the Ndtyasdstra clearly considered the utthdpana and 
parivartana the two parts which immediately follow the bahirgita , 28 The 
exact meaning of the first of these words was apparently no longer known 
to him. His explanation is the first of a series of etymologizing definitions 
( 5 . 227 ): 

yasmdd utthdpayanty ddau prayogam ndndipdthakah 
purvam eva tu range ’smiths tasmad utthdpanam srnrtam 
“Because the reciters of the benediction first ( v.l . here) “produce” a 
performance for the first time on this stage, this is known as an utthdpana .” 
It is at once clear that this definition is as irrelevant as, e.g., that of carl 
in 5 . 27 : srhgdrasya pracarandc cdri sqmparikirtita “The carl is so called 
because it consists of movements depicting the Erotic Sentiment” (transl. 
Ghosh). The sense “to excite, to produce”, which the author here appar¬ 
ently assigns to utthapayati , is very rare indeed. 29 Elsewhere in the 
Ndtyasdstra the verb is used in its current sense “to erect”, e.g., 2 . 55 f. 
26 See K. H. Trivedi, The Ndtya Darpana , p. 176. 

26 According to Abhinavagupta (I 3 , p. 227 line 7) Parivartas are “repetitions in 
singing”: parivaria gdnakriydbhyavrttayah , te catvarah , That they were sung is also 
apparent from 4.325, 32.462, 472. Feistel, p. 50, rightly rejects the translation “walking- 
round” and proposes “metrische Periode”. One parivarta consists of four sariviipatas , 
each of which corresponds to a pada of a stanza, cf. 5.65 catvarah samnipdtas ca 
parivartah sa ucyate . 

37 See however Feistel, p. 27f. 

23 Cf. 5.14 tatas cotthdpanam kdryam parivartanam eva ca , 5.156 vrtte hy utthapane 
budhah krte ca parivartane, 5 Add. 2 cidav utthapani kdryd parivar tanas tat ha bhavet , 
ibid. 4 utthapanasya \stakalam parivartanasya satkalam. 

3B The P W. quotes renum utthapayati from Raghuvamsa 7.36 for the meaning “erregen, 
hervorbringen”. For vastutthdpanam see below, section 3. 
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stambham utthapayet “he should erect a pillar”. 30 But even apart from 
the curious expression utthapayati prayogam the verse of the Ndtyasdstra 
does not make sense, with the redundance of ddau (a reading also occur¬ 
ring in the Bhavaprakasa) and purvam , or of the variant readings atra 
and asmin. 

On account of the common meaning of utthapayati the general opinion 
has been that the term Utthdpana referred to the erecting of the jar jar a 
on the stage. 31 This has, however, been contested by Feistel, 32 who is 
certainly right in maintaining that in the detailed prescriptions of N§. 
5 . 59 ff. (= 60 ff. C) there is no explicit statement about the erection of the 
jarjara . He observes that it constantly remains, now in the hand of one 
of the assistants, then in that of the sutradhdra himself, who makes certain 
movements with it, lowers it and lifts it again ( 5 . 81 , 113 , 121 = 83 , 119 , 
127 C). 33 The last thing that is said about the jarjara is that the sutradhdra 
returns it to his assistant. In the absence of any evidence to the contrary 
Feistel assumes that the latter still has it in his hand when, at the end of the 
purvarahga, he goes off the stage. In modern performances, it is true, it 
seems that the jarjara is often 34 left standing on the stage, which must then 
be explained as a deviation from the ancient practice. Feistel, therefore, 
concludes, that the only possible object of utthapayati is prayogam , as it is 
in the definition quoted above. This he translates (p. 29 ) “Weil die 
Rezitatoren der Nandi hier (d.h. an dieser Stelle des Yorspiels) eine Auf- 
fuhrung [and zwar nicht irgendeine sondern] eben die erste, zur Ent- 
stehung kommen lassen, deshalb ist [dieses Glied] autoritativ als ‘Auf- 
stellung* gelehrt.” Although he fully admits the artificial character of the 
etymologies given in the definitions 35 , he feels compelled to take this one 

80 The reading dr$fva cotthapanam hrstva in 31, p. 488 line 27 KM is corrupt for 
dr?tva cotthaya hrstdhgi, 22.249 KM (258 B), 24.256 C. The expression utthdpariavddyam 
in 33.232+ (p. 176 line 12) is not clear to me in the context. 

81 E.g., S. Konow, Das indische Drama , p. 23 (see below, fn. 47), J. Gonda, “Ursprung 
und Wesen des indischen Dramas”, Acta Or, 19, p. 367, 

83 Das Vorspiel auf dem Theater , Ein Beitrag zur Friihgeschichte des klassischen 
indischen Schauspiels (Dissertation Tubingen, 1969), pp. 29 and 116f. 

33 This, however, is based on an unacceptable alteration of the text, see below p. 264 
and fn. 108.' 

34 “z(um) T(eil)”, Feistel, p. 117 n.l, who refers to Gargi, Folk Theatre of India , pp. 
48, 168, 191 (not accessible to me). Konow, Das indische Drama , p. 37, also says: 
“Deshalb heisst sein Banner jarjara und es wird als Zeichen des Schutzes Indra’s bei 
alien Buhnenvorstellungen aufgestellt (Bh. 1, 8f.)”, but Bharata is, as far as I can see, 
absolutely silent about it. Cf. also Konow, p. 24: “Der sutradhara streut Blumen aus, 
bringt das Banner des Indra an und reinigt sich aus dem Wasserkrug” and Cilappati- 
karam 3.128f. talaikkolai etir mukamdka vaitta pit}. 

85 P. 29: “Dieses und die folgenden Vorspielglieder werden mittels ‘Etymologien 5 
(nirukta: cf. NJ§. 6.12-13) definiert.” 
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seriously and to accept the possibility of an idiomatic expression prayo - 
gam utthdpayati “cine Auffuhrung zur Entstehung kommen lassen” as 
the origin of the noun utthdpana in the technical sense it has here. 


3 . Some technical terms of Indian dramaturgy are, indeed, derived from 
utthdpayati . There is, first, utthdpaka “challenge”. 36 What is more 
interesting is that also utthdpana occurs in a technical sense in the 
compound vastutthapana. It will here be briefly examined to show that it 
cannot contribute anything to our understanding of the name of the 
second “member” of the purvarahga . 

Various meanings or shades of meaning seem to have been attached 
to the term vastutthapana in the course of time. The Nafyasdstra seems to 
take it in the sense of “Action (event?) which is fancied as based upon 
[a situation which may be] agitated or not, and which consists of a com¬ 
bination of all sentiments”. 37 If this interpretation is more or less correct, 
utthdpana must have meant something like “evocation” 38 of certain 
events which were not acted on the stage. Abhinavagupta, however, 
illustrates it with a reference to a scene in the Krtyardvana which is full 
of emotions. 39 Later theoreticians are more explicit and on them Levi based 
his definition “la creation d’objets par des moyens magiques ou des 
procedes analogiques.” 40 A dramatist may be said to “evoke” the image 
of certain events which cannot be acted, for instance because they are of a 
supernatural character, but he cannot “evoke” the image of a per¬ 
formance (prayoga). 

The reason why Feistel, in spite of this difficulty, sticks to the explana¬ 
tion of the Natyasastra is, as we have seen, that the jarjaraprayoga , the 
“performance with the jar jar in his opinion did not justify the idea that 
the jarjara was erected on the stage. Lienhard has since accepted Feistel’s 

38 “d&S”, S. L£vi, I, p. 91. 

37 NS, 22.60 C, 20.59 KM, 20.70 B sarvarasasamdsakrtam savidravavidravdsrayam 
vdpi , ndtyam vibhavyate yat tad vastutthapanam smrtam (v.l. jheyam B KM). Here 
savidravam vidravasrayam in C does not make sense. Abhinava, who reads vidravaih 
saha , tair vihinam ( ca ), apparently had the reading of B and KM before him. The term 
vastutthapana he explains by vastundm : bahuna[m arthdnd^rn, utthapanam : prasah- 
gagatanibandhanam “a composition of things that have accidentally arrived (oc¬ 
curred?).” Cf. Sagaranandin 1372ff. nandrasayuktam bandhunam ce?titam. 

38 M. M. Ghosh’s translation “Elevation of the Plot” is no great help. 

30 yat ha tatraiva [that is, in the K.] Ahgadad abhidruyamanayd Mandodarya bhayam , 
Ahgadasyo 'tsdhah, Ravanam drtfva tasyaiva hi “etendpi surd jitd ” ityddi vadato has ah, 
Ravanasya 'tikrodhah ... 

40 Le tM&tre indien I, p. 92. Cf. PW VI, col. 856 “das Erfinden von Dingen, das Vor- 
fuhren unwirklicher Dinge.” This is mainly based upon Daiarupa 2.59 mayddyutthd- 
pitam vastu vastutthapanam Uyate (copied in Sdhityadarpana 6.134). 
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explanation, although he rightly objects to Feistel’s translation “Auf- 
stellung’Tor utthdpana : “Eine Auffuhrungkannschwerlich ‘aufgestellt’... 
werden.” 41 

The solution proposed by Feistel therefore raises several questions. In 
order to answer them it will be necessary to touch upon some aspects of 
the Indian drama which will be dealt with at greater length elsewhere. 
Here the following two questions will be discussed: 

a. What was the original meaning of utthdpana ? 

b. What were the successive movements made with the jarjaja during 
the so-called jarjaraprayogal 

They are so intertwined that it will not always be possible to keep the 
one separated from the other. 

4 . According to the old tradition which has been preserved in the first 
chapter of the Ndtyasdstra the legendary first performance of a drama 
took place before a gathering of the gods while they were celebrating 
Indra’s Banner Festival. From this tradition some interesting conclusions 
can be drawn about the origin of the Sanskrit drama, which will be 
discussed elsewhere. The only thing that is of immediate importance in 
the context of the present study is the fact that Indra is said to have given, 
after the performance, his dhvaja to the actors. In so far as this dhvaja is 
used in connection with dramatic performances it is called jarjara (N$. 
1 . 69 ). Since there is no reason to question this tradition about the 
fundamental identity of jarjara and indradhvaja , 42 the answer to the purely 
formal question whether the word utthdpana was used with respect to the 
indradhvaja is bound to have some consequences for the jarjara. Besides, 
the gods that are supposed to reside in the jarjara 43 characterize it as a 
replica of the cosmic tree. 

Ever since the Kausikasutra and Garga, one of the oldest authorities 
on the Indra festival, 44 the verb ut-thd- has been used with reference to the 

41 See II 7, 15, p. 57f. Lienhard therefore suggests a different meaning for utthdpana , 
viz. “Antrieb” or “Belebung” and refers (p. 58 n.3) to the meaning “antreiben, in Gang 
bringen, beleben” of utthapayati . 

43 In fact, the jarjara as described in the first chapter also has the function of Indra’s 
vajra , but this is ignored in the Indian tradition, apart from the fact that the vajra is 
among the powers and deities that are said to reside in the jarjara (N$. 1.91, 3.78), just 
as the yupa , the sacrificial stake, is said to be a vajra , e.g. $B. IV.4.2 vajro vai yupo , 
IV.4.10, etc. 

48 See fn. 54. For a similar cosmic symbolism connected with the sacrificial stake cf., 
e.g., §B. IV.4.13. 

44 Garga is quoted as an authority by Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita and by the 
Vi$nudharmottarapurdna , see J. J. Meyer, Trilogie altindischer Mdchte und Feste der 
Vegetation (Zurich-Leipzig, 1937) III, p. 17. 
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“rising” of Indra’s pole. 45 The special religious importance attached to 
the upright position of the indradhvaja (at the inauguration of the new 
year, as some texts add) accounts for the stereotyped use of ntthita 
indradhvaja in similes, such as Ram. 11.71.24 crit. ed. utthitau ca tiara- 
vydghrau ... varsdtapapariklinnauprthag indradhvajdv iva. It is natural to 
suppose that on the stage a similar position of the jarjara was equally 
important. On the other hand it is clear that this does not necessarily 
mean that the jarjara (for which preferably a bamboo staff was chosen) 
had to be erected on the stage. 

5. This leads us to a consideration of the second question: what exactly 

45 Cf. Kaus.S. 140.3 sravaneno 'tthapanam , 140.7 athe'ndram utthdpayanti , 140.9 
adbhutam hi vimanotthitam upatisthante (cf. Gonda, JAOS. 87 (1967), pp. 419, 423), 
VarBS. 42.37 uttisthati sakraketau (loc. absoL), 38 sravanena dvadasydm utthapyo 
’nyatra vd sravandt , 58 utthdpayel laksma sahasracaksusah , 59 ketum utthapayec ca , 61 
uithanam i§tam asubham , 67 utthitam , Utpala ad VarBS. 42.61 indradhvajasamutthdnam 
(by the side of ucchriyamdna), Vi?nudharmottarapur . 11.155.18 yantreno ’tthapanam 
kurydc chakrahetoh samahitah , 23 utthane ca pravese ca , 24 (kdlavit sapurohitah) 
piijayedutthitam ketum , II. 157.4 (in a mantra) uttistha , Kalikdpurdna 90.1 sakrotthdna 
90.43 sakrotthdpana - (Meyer III, p. 101), Bhavisyapur . 11.2.8.82 *sakram utthdpayet 
(Meyer, p. 48 n.L), Hemadra, Caturvargacintdmani III, 2, p. 908 sakradhvajotthdpanam , 
sthapayec Chakram , Sakrotthapanam , p. 910 ( Brahmandapurdna ) Sakram utthapayed 
raja, p. 911 Sakram utthdpayet , na cotthdpyafi Puramdharah , kale ca sthapite Sakre , 
Sakram notthapayed yadi, p. 912 (Bhavisyottara) indradhvajasamutthdnam , p. 980 
utthdpayet , Mhbh. V.58.15 indraketur ivo ’tthaya sarvabharanabhusitah (v.l. indradhvaja 
ivo y tthitah) 1.162.2, IX. 16.52, /?dm. II. 71.9 crit.ed. utthdpyamdnahSakrasyayantradhvaja 
iva cyutah , Agnipurdna 102.26 samutthapya sumantrais ca. Cf. Visnudharmottarapur. 
II. 155.2 Zata// sakradhvajasthanarh madhye samsthdpya yatnatah. Other idiomatic 
expressions are ut-srj-, especially in the Mahdbharata : VI. 114.84, VII.68.65 indradhvaja 
ivo * tsr§tah , VII.48.11 indradhvajdv ivo * tsr?tau , often also uc-chri-, e.g. 1.504* line 5 
ucchriyate , 1.64.14 ucchritadhvajasamnibham , 1.162.2 sakradhvajam ivo 'cchritam (v.l. 
utthitam , see above), VIL63.7 parighaih ... ucchritendradhvajopamaih , IX.16.52 
indradhvaja ivo ’ cchritah , 1.57.20 kriyate (’ ty)ucchrayo nrpaih , VarBS. 42.96 ucchrayena 
pravese , Utpala ad VarBS. ucchrite tasmin , Garga (ibidem) ucchriyamdna , 
dharmottarapurana II. 154.13 sauvarnam ucchritam divyam sakradhvajam iti srutam , 
II.157.1 and 2 Sakrocchrdya Yajnavalkya 1.147 Sakrapdte tatho ’ cchraye , Hemadri, 
Caturvargacintdmani III,2, p. 401 at ha sakradh vajocchraya vidh ih , p. 402 ketund ... 
ucchritena , ucchrdyo , nrpatis tucchrayUyati , p, 403 ucchrayanam , ketoh samucchraye 
(Meyer III, p. 28), III,2, p. 911 ( Devipurdna ) samucchrayet , ucchrdyo. In a different 
context (with reference to the pillars of the playhouse) Abhinavagupta (I 2 , p. 58 line 6) 
paraphrases utthapanam with ucchrayanam. In the Rdmayana there is, by the side of 
utthdpyamana (see above) also an occurrence of ud-dhii- in IV. 16.37 (346* crit.ed.) 
indradhvaja ivo * ddhutah . For the epics see J. J. Meyer, Aw fFe/2? im altindischen Epos , 
p. 210 n.3, whose material has here been used. In Prakrit the verb ubbhei (*urdhvayati) 
is used in the story of Domuha, see Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erzdhlungen in Maharashtri , 
p. 40, lines 11, 15, 18. In the Agnipurdna 102.8 the equally rare d-rqp- is used: dhvajd- 
r op ana, dropyamdna. In the Vedic language the verbs used for the raising of the 
sacrificial stake are uc-chri~, ud-yam- and ( un-)mi -. The exact reference in the simile 
A*S. 1.10.1 «{7 vamsdm iva yemire is not clear. 
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happened during the jarjaraprayogal m Since opinions differ, a more 
detailed analysis of the text of the Nafyasastra is necessary. 

When the seven parts of the nirgita have been performed behind the 
scenes, the first thing to take place on the stage is the gJtaQca), music in 
praise of the gods. Thereupon a song is started which is called the 
utthapani dhruva 47 and serves as an introduction to the act of carrying 
the jarjara onto the stage. The utthapana itself consists of four “metrical 
periods”. At the beginning of the second parivarta the sutradhdra enters 
( 5.67 sutradharapravesana ), accompanied by his two assistants (pdri¬ 
pdrsvika )* 8 One of them carries the jarjara ( 5 . 70 ), the other the golden 
pitcher (bhrngdra), while the sutradhdra , who has flowers in his hands, 
goes between them. 49 It is a very important moment. All three of them 
must be ritually pure and cheerful (sumanas ). B0 They all perform some 

40 Cf., e.g., N$. 5.53 jarjarasya prayoge tu tu?td vighnavinayakah. 

47 NS. 5.60 gitakante taia§ cdpi karyd hy utthapani dhruva. Konow, Das indische 
Drama , p. 23, defines utthapana as “ein Lied zur Aufstellung des Banners des Indra 
(jarjara ).” This is of course a slip of the pen. The dhruvas serve as an introduction to a 
new ahga (“member”) of the purvarahga, cf., e.g., the dhruva parivartani (5.91) with 
which the parivartana begins. For this reason alone it is clear that utthapani as the 
name of a dhruva is quite different from utthapani “concluding verse” in KausS. 82.31, 
83.23; see the commentary on 83,21. See in general on the dhruvas N$. 32. Iff. and cf., 
e.g., 32.444 prasddiki, nai?kramiki y pravesiki, and for the last (praveiiki dhruva 32.365), 
P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics , p. 43. Only once utthapana is used in the par¬ 
ticular sense of dhruva utthapani , viz. in the Appendix to chapter 5, v. 4. In this later 
addition a more detailed description of the utthapana is given (v. 15), which ends with 
the words (v. 18) evam utthapani kdrya purvarangaprayoktfbhih . 

48 For the derivation of pdripdrsvika from the Sutra word pariparsva “being at or by 
one’s side” (Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik II/l, p. 313) see (Wackernagel-)De- 
brunner, op. c. II/2, p. 309ff. It is a well-known fact that some editions (KM, C) read 
pariparsvaka , but others (B with Abhinavagupta) pdripdrsvika , and that both readings 
are also found in the manuscripts of the Mahdbharata (XII. 129.9, where in the preceding 
verse the word is explained as parsve sthdpyah ). pdripdrsvika must be the older form as it 
occurs not only in the Bhasa manuscripts (e.g., Abhisekandtaka 1.1.6) but also in the 
Asvagho§a fragments and in Kalidasa, Mdlav. 1.1.2. (v.L), Sagaranandin 1118. 

49 5.70 bhrngarajarjaradharau bhavetdm pariparsvikau, madhye tu sutradhrk tdbhydm 
vrtab pancapadim vrajet. Abhinavagupta here explains the two objects ritually: 
bhrhgarah : saucaya, jar jar o : vighnasdntyai although in his note ad 1.60 B he identifies 
this pitcher with Varuna’s present, cf. I 3 , p. 28 line 1 bhrhgarah : pdriparsvikopayogi. 
For an explanation of the mythological background of the three figures see the Proceed¬ 
ings of the XXVII International Congress of Orientalists , Ann Arbor , Michigan , 13th-l9th 
August 1967 (Wiesbaden 1971). 

60 5.69 diksitdh sucayas caiva praviseyuh sarnam trayah. For the ritual importance of 

being sumanas see, e.g., the references in IIJ, 4, pp. 272, 278 and especially such 
descriptions of the Indra festival as Mhbh. 1.507*, lines 4-8 kriditva nrpasdsanat , 
sabhajayitvd rajanam krtvd narmasritah kathdh ramante nagardh sarve tatha jdna- 
padaih saha , sutas ca magadhd£ caiva natante natanartakaih , pritya ca narasardida 
sarve cakrur mahotsavam and Hemadri, Caturvargacintdmani 11,2, p. 409 line 6 ydvac 
co *cchrita dste tavat paurah sadd hr$tah. 
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complicated steps and the sutradhdra then strews the flowers in the centre 
of the stage (5.74). In accordance with the cosmic meaning of the various 
parts of the stage after its consecration (3.20ff.), this part represents the 
cosmic centre and Brahma’s seat (brahma mandala). With a ceremonious 
salutation to Brahma ends this second parivarta. 

The third “period” (5.77-78) consists of three acts, viz. the pradaksina 
of the centre, the sipping of water (dcamana) and the taking up of the 
mrjara (jarjaragrahana). They are described as follows: the sutradhdra 
rises quickly from the mandala (in the centre). 51 This can only be under¬ 
stood in connection with his preceding salutation of Brahma: “with the 
hand three salutations should be made on the floor.” 52 Whatever may 
have been the exact way in which these salutations were performed, it is 
clear that the sutradhdra must have been kneeling or prostrate during the 
“salutations”. His next acts have a somewhat enigmatic character. The 
special direction that the sutradhdra should rise quickly is in line with what 
follows. After going round the centre with very specific dance steps 
(pradaksina ) he calls the assistant who carries the golden pitcher, performs 
the ablution (sauca) and sips water ( dcamana) in the right way. “He 
should sprinkle his body in due order with water and after having carefully 
purified himself he should exactly (yatnatah) at the moment when the 
[fourth and last] samnipata [of this third metrical period] begins, grab the 
mrjara which destroys (all) obstacles.” 53 Here the third parivarta ends. 

6. A few observations may here be inserted. It is clear that the utthdpana , 
although traditionally regarded as one separate “member” of the 
purvarahga , in fact consists of two basically different elements. The 
sutradhdra enters the stage “with the wish to worship Brahma” (5.71 
Brahmano yajanecchayd). At the end of the salutation, however, he must 
again purify himself very carefully, in spite of the fact that he was already 
diksita when entering the stage. This shows that his next act must have 
been particularly important. 

51 5.78 utthdya mandaldt turnam. 

53 5.75-76 abhivddanani kdryani trim hastena bhutale , kdlaprakar$ahetos ca padanam 
pravibhdgatah . M. M. Ghosh translates “and to measure the length of time during the 
salutation he should thrice touch the ground with his hand, and his steps should be 
[suitably] divided.” From a text-critical point of view the correctness of abhivadani 
(5.73 B), although metrically correct, is open to doubt. In 5.88 the verse recurs with 
vandanany at ha kdryani . 

53 5.81 bhrhgdradharam ahuya saucam cdpi samacaret , yathanyayam tit kartvayd tena 

hy acamanakriyd (82) dtmaproksanam evd *dbhih kartavyam tu yathakramam, prayatna- 
krtasavcena sutradharena yatnatah (83) samnipdtasamam grahyo jar jar o vighnajarjarah. 
Cf. Cilappatikaram 3.121-122. 
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A second point can here only be touched upon in passing. So far it 
seems to have escaped notice that the relation between the jarjara and the 
gods was much more complex than might be inferred from the name 
indradhvaja . Although it is ideally identical with Indra’s banner, the gods 
who reside in its five joints are (from the top to the bottom) Brahma, 
Sankara, Visnu, Skanda and the Mahanagas Sesa, Vasuki and Taksaka. 51 
Its cosmic character is, accordingly, beyond doubt. The deities mentioned 
personify in different ways the totality of the Cosmos, which is symbolized 
by the centre. 55 The jarjara represents the world tree, which is rooted in 
the nether world (the Nagas) 56 and reaches into heaven (Brahma), 
whereas in its very middle joint Visnu is located as the connecting link 
between the upper and nether worlds. 57 Indra, however, is absent from the 
very upakarana which was his present to the actors ( 1 . 59 ) and which 
represents his dhvaja and vajra. As will be argued elsewhere the explana¬ 
tion is to be found in Indra’s character of a seasonal god. There are, 
indeed, if I am not mistaken, traits of a more complex nature in the figure 
of Indra than are mostly recognized. At the end of the year 58 a new pole 
was erected (; utthdpita ), as a reiteration of Indra’s cosmogonical act of 
“propping up” ( ut-tambh -) the world pillar to which the Vedic poets 
often refer. As long as the banner festival lasted, the dhvaja was actually 
believed to be identical with Indra 59 but after the removal of the pole the 
god’s role had temporarily ended and he reassumed his more modest task 
of dikpdla of the East ( 5 . 94 ). During the rest of the year the pillar belonged 
to the gods of the totality, in particular to Brahma, Visnu and the Nagas. 

It was necessary to point in passing to these facts because they are of 
importance for the interpretation of the sutradharcC s strange behaviour 
and for the connection that exists between the two parts of the Utthapana . 
In spite of Indra’s prominence in the first chapter of the Ndtyasdstra, it is 
Brahma who, as the grandfather of the world ( lokapitdmaha ), is actually 
the highest god. He is the creator of dramatic art and to him, as a god of 
the totality, the mandala in the centre of the stage is dedicated. This 
cosmic centre, however, is also the place where the world tree was believed 
to be standing. The sutradhara , accordingly, has just been worshipping 
the place where mythologically the tree either is standing (after Indra’s 

64 1.92-93, 3.78-79. The jarjara is pancaparva caturgranthih (23.174). 

65 For Skanda this is probable but it still has to be proved. 

68 For the nagas at the foot of the cosmic tree see India Maior (Congratulatory Volume 
J. Gonda ), p. 151. 

67 See///, 13, p.283. 

68 Mhbh. 1.57.18 gate samvatsare. 

59 See J. J. Meyer, Trilogie III, passim. 
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demiurgic act, the “second creation”) 60 or should be standing (before that 
act). What then follows is the end of the ahga which bears the name uttha- 
pana. This cannot mean that “die Auffiihrung des Schauspiels endlich in 
Gang kommt” because it is only one of a series of religious ceremonies 
which have nothing at all to do with the drama proper. With each of 
these ceremonies special gods are pleased or appeased and in this con¬ 
nection it is worthy of notice that the god who is specifically pleased at 
the utthdpana is Brahma, 61 not Indra (whose name is not mentioned at 
all). At first sight this might perhaps seem an argument which proves that 
the utthdpana cannot have had any connection with the jarjara but this 
conclusion, as has been argued above, would be wrong. First, utthdpana 
was exactly the technical term for the erection of the indradhvaja at the 
banner festival and can, therefore, be expected to have also been used 
with reference to the jarjara , and, second, there was also a close connec¬ 
tion between the jarjara and Brahma, who resided on the one hand in its 
upper joint and, on the other, in the mandala in the centre of the stage. 62 

Just as Indra’s banner was supposed to be standing in the centre, 63 
so the only appropriate place for the jarjara would have been in the 
brahma mandala. The chief difficulty lies in the words grahyo jarjarah. 
The verb is the characteristic term used in connection with the jarjara , 
cf. 5.83, 86 jarjaragrahana, 84 grhitva jarjaram . It is, however, also used 
when one is about to fashion a jarjara from a stalk of bamboo, cf. 23.172 
“One should carefully seize in accordance with the ritual rules the 
bamboo in order to make a jarjara of it”, 64 23.176 “after having worship¬ 
ped the bamboo according to the rules one should seize (grab?) it to 
make a jarjara out of it”. 65 

The act of seizing or grabbing which forms the end of the third pari - 
varta 66 is obviously a ritual of high importance: the preceding ablution 
proves this sufficiently. Why then the element of hurry in it? Not only 
must the sutradhdra rise quickly, but the third and fourth “metrical 
periods” (in the latter of which he only makes movements with his hands 

60 See History of Religions 10, p. 104fF. 

61 See 5.50 tatha cotthdpane yukte Brahma tufto bhaved iha “and also, when the 
utthdpana has been performed, Brahma is pleased”. The last word is here, as often, a 
mere stop-gap. 

62 See 1.94 rahgapithasya madhye tu svayam Brahma prati?thitah , i$tyartham rahga - 
madhye tu kriyate puspamoksanam and 3.23 (at the consecration of the playhouse) 
padmopavistam Brahmdnam tasya madhye nivesayet . 

63 Visnudharmottarapurdna 11.15 5.2 madhye. 

64 23.173 samgrahyo vidhina venur jarjardrtham prayatnatah. 

65 23.176 upasya vidhivad verium grhniydj jarjaram prati. 

66 5.83-84 pradaksinddyo vijneyo jarjaragrahanantakah . 
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and feet) are also to be performed in a quick tempo ( 5 . 84 , 87 drute laye ). 

The second assistant is nowhere referred to, but since it is not stated 
that he puts the jarjara down, it must be assumed that he still has the 
jarjara in his hand. When the siitradhdra , after salutations to god 
Brahma, calls the assistant who carries the golden pitcher, the other 
assistant probably also comes nearer. Immediately after the ablution the 
siitradhdra seizes the jarjara , apparently from his assistant’s hand. 

Why, then, does this “member” bear the name utthdpanal The only 
one who is “saluted” is Brahma ( 5.75 abhivandyo Brahma ), whereas the 
worship of the jarjara takes place much later ( 5.102 pujanam jarjarasya ). 
It seems that at the time of Abhinavagupta ( circa 1000 A.D.) there was no 
longer a living tradition and that he, too, groped in the dark: “For nothing 
whatsoever has been erected by [the ritual which merely consists of] the 
salutation of Brahma and the addressing of the jarjara . Also in the 
beginning of the parivartana [its?] function of utthdpaka is due to its 
serving to appease the ‘obstacles’”. 87 

During the next ahga , viz, the parivartana , the siitradhdra “salutes” the 
deities of the various quarters ( 5 . 94 - 96 ). No mention is made of the 
jarjara in this passage ( 5 . 90 - 101 ). 

What follows I consider a separate member of the purvarahga , although 
the Indian theorists regarded it as part of the parivartana . 68 A fourth 
person, the caturthakdra , enters the stage with flowers in his hands ( 5.102 
pu?pdni pragfhya), in the prescribed way. 09 It is a meaningful moment, 
which is elsewhere referred to as “the entrance of the fourth man”. 70 
The flowers are offered as pujd to the jarjara , to the orchestra, 71 and to the 


67 See Abhinavagupta (vol. I 2 , p. 234 line 2) na hi brahmabhivadamjarjarabhimantra- 
namdtrena him cid apy utthapitam bhavati vighnasamanopayogitveno *tthapakatvam 
parivartanaddv api sydt. For the vighnas cf. 1.65ff,, 5.53 jarjarasya prayoge tu tu$td 
vighnavindyakah . 

08 But see below, fn. 72. 

69 Abhinavagupta here refers to the sthdnam tu vaisnavam, with which the sutradhara 
and his assistants had entered the stage (5.69). 

70 See 33.227-f (p. 174 line 15 Q = 34.198+ (p. 641 line 10 KM) caturthakarapravese 
(-pravesegu KM). 

71 Or the instruments! Ghosh renders 5.103 kutapasya sarvasya by “all the musical 
instruments”, although elsewhere he takes kutapa as meaning “the members of the 
orchestra”, see Introduction to his translation, p. LII, Text I 2 , Introduction p. XLVII, 
where he points to contradicting (or different) explanations by Abhinavagupta. Cf., 
e.g., I 2 , p. 64 line 5f. (ad 2.82 B) samphetakagdyana-vadaka-samuhah , but otherwise, 
e.g., I 3 , p. 72 line 6. Also Subba Rao in Appendix 6 to the the first volume (2nd ed.) of 
the Baroda edition (I 2 , p. 445) refers to “the group of musicians”; cf. Feistel, p. 66. 
That a puja to the instruments is by no means excluded is proved by modem practices, 
see below, p. 258. 
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sutradhara. 1 - During his piijana the singing is interrupted, only stobhas 
being allowed ( 5 . 104 ), After offering his pujd the “fourth man” makes his 
exit. 

7 . Although this study only has a limited aim, viz. to examine what the 
N&tyasastra can teach us about the nature of the utthdpana , it may be 
useful to interrupt the line of argument for a while and to insert, as a 
parergon , an attempt at an interpretation, in the light of mythology, of 
the data thus far gathered. These considerations, which will be only 
briefly sketched, will be discussed in a wider context in Varuria and 
Vidusaka. 

It has been argued elsewhere 73 that, since the jarjara is said to be Indra’s 
piesent to the actors, and the golden pitcher Varuna’s ( 1 . 59 - 60 ), and since 
the pitcher is known as a symbol of the nether world, 74 the two assistants 
who enter the stage with these two paraphernalia can be explained as 
impersonating Indra and Varupa themselves and as standing for upper 
world and nether world. It is hard not to recognize the importance of 
these symbols in the light of what the first chapter says about them. It has 
further been observed that if this conclusion is correct, the sutradhara 
who goes between them in all likelihood stands for the totality of the 
dualistic world, that is, for Brahma. In that case the normal symbolism of 
right versus left demands that the jarjaradhara went to the right of him, 
and the bhrngaradhara on his left. If so, the vandana (not pujd) of 
Brahma was a confirmation of the sutradhara's functional identity 
with the god of the centre. The number of salutations is also meaningful 
in this connection, because the number three symbolizes the idea of 
totality. The sutradhara then hastily rises and carefully performs an 
ablution, after which he seizes the jarjara. 

If this is correct, the sutradhara now entirely personifies the sacred 


73 See 5,101f. parivartanam evam syat tasya *nte [! ] praviset tat ah (102) caturthakdrah 
puspani pragrhya vidhipurvakam , yathdvat tena kartavyarfi pujanam jarjarasya tu (103) 
kutapasya ca sarvasya sutradharasya caiva hi. The first line is particularly interesting, 
because its author seems to have considered the parivartana ended at the moment of 
the “fourth man’s” entrance. This would conflict with 5A 56 C (150 B), where the 
parivartana apparently is referred to as caturthakaradattdbhih sumanobhir alamkrte 
“adorned with flowers given by the fourth man”. Feistel, p. 66f. } considers the possibility 
that this “Zwischenglied” is a later intrusion. For reasons given sub 7 it would rather 
seem a very old and essential part of the ritual, which however got out of use at an early 
date because its meaning was no longer understood. 

73 See the summary in the Proceedings referred to above, fn. 49. 

74 For references see “The heavenly Bucket”, India Maior (Congratulatory Volume 
J. Gotida ), p. 144ff. 
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world. He is the god of the universe and while holding the world tree 
upright in his hand he represents the cosmic centre. That the jarjara had 
to be erected follows from its function as a cosmic symbol. If so, the use of 
the term utthapana for the “member” which ends with the seizing of the 
jarjara must be due to the fact that at this moment the erection of the 
world pillar in the centre of the universe is re-enacted by the sutradhdra 
with the jarjara . 

The sutradhdra then takes five steps in the direction of the orchestra 
( 5 . 85 ), for reasons which still remain to be explained, and greets the gods 
of the four quarters. Through this act the relation between the high god 
in the centre and the other gods is reconfirmed. 75 The description is interest¬ 
ing ( 5 . 95 ff.) : he first greets Indra in the east, Yama in the south, Varuna in 
the west and Kubera in the north, which is the normal group of Dikpalas. 
Then, however, he greets with three strides ( 5.99 tripadaih , v.l. tripadya) 
the three gods in the centre Rudra (&iva), Brahma and Visnu, who are 
characterized by a “masculine”, a “neuter” and a “feminine” step. All 
three are gods of the centre and it was seen above that as such they also 
reside in the three upper joints of the bamboo staff 76 which functions as 
the jarjara . The gods of the all-embracing totality always come last in the 
enumeration of the system of classification. It is not stated in the text 
just how the sutradhdra pays honour to them: whether in the brahma 
marujala , which properly speaking belongs to Brahma alone, or in the 
jarjara , which he holds in his hand and in which they all three reside. 

This is the end of the parivartana ( 5 . 101 ), which apparently owes its 
name to the salutations to the four quarters. In the light of the inter¬ 
pretation here proposed it is more likely that the sutradhdra remains 
standing in the centre of the stage, which he personifies, while greeting 
the gods of the four points of the compass, than that he goes round the 
stage. The meaning of parivartana must then have been “turning-round” 
(Feistel), not “walking-round” (Ghosh). 

So far all acts have concerned the world of the gods only. The “fourth 
man” who now enters from “outside” without having purified himself 
obviously belongs to a different world. His only task is to strew flowers 
as a puja to the jarjara , which has just been erected in the hand of 
Brahma/ sutradhdra, to the instruments of the orchestra, and lastly to the 
sutradhdra . It deserves notice that of the two paraphernalia which the 

76 See 5.92 calitaih padavinydsair vandyad devan [probably corrupt for vandyd deva , 
so 5.90 B] yathadisam , 95 tato ’ bhivadanam kurydd devatdnarh yathadisam, although 
5.92, 93, 94 are lacking in some editions. See, e.g. 5.91ff. KM. 

76 See above fn. 54 and for the verut (bamboo) from which the jarjara is fashioned the 
notes 64 and 65. 
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assistants have brought with them on the stage, only the jarjara is an 
object of puja . This is not, because the golden pitcher as an emblem of the 
nether world (better known under the name kalasa or kumbha) was less 
sacred, 77 but because in this particular ritual all attention was concen¬ 
trated upon the newly erected dhvaja. That Abhinavagupta in the eleventh 
century A.D. no longer understood the meaning of this episode of the 
“fourth man” may be inferred from the purely etymological explanation 
with which he contents himself. 78 

The man who enters this divine world apparently represents the world 
of human beings. His first act is to worship the erected jarjara , just as 
men every year worshipped Indra’s banner when it was erected again. 
It seems to me that we here touch upon the basic meaning of the utthdpana 
in the purvaranga . According to the mythical tale told in the first chapter 
the first dramatic performance took place in the world of the gods on the 
occasion of Indra’s banner festival. The importance of this “legend” is 
that it preserves not a historical but a religious tradition. It formulates 
the ideal norm for a dramatic performance. The Natyasastra tells us that 
there was an old tradition about the first drama having been the Amrta- 
manthana, accordingly a re-enactment of the cosmogony. On the other 
hand, Indra’s banner was erected “at the end of the year” (according to 
the Mahdbharata) and it is not surprising that at that time a representation 
of the cosmogony should have been performed. Later on, dramas came 
to be performed at other festivals, too, but the ideal norm was observed 
by inserting a miniature banner festival into the purvaranga. To that end a 
man was needed to confirm the sacred function of the jarjara and to 
demonstrate by his puja that the dhvajamaha was celebrated on the stage. 
Besides, the jarjara , as a vajra, kept off the demons. 

It can also be understood that his' puja to the sutradhara meant the 
decisive confirmation that the latter impersonated god Brahma. The 
stobhas , which at this moment replaced the normal song, underlined by 
their “magical” character the religious importance of the fourth man’s act. 
It is not surprising that immediately after this “confirmation” the sutra- 
dhara , as the All-Father himself, pronounces the benediction by which he 
blesses the earth, the king, the brahmins and cows, etc. The benediction 
is accompanied by “amen” ( evam astu) pronounced by the two represen¬ 
tatives of heaven and earth, who confirm its effectiveness. A comparison 

77 As has been remarked above, the identity of this golden pitcher with the pitcher 
which was Varuna’s present to the actors is stressed by Abhinavagupta. See n. 49. 

78 Cf. I 2 , p. 235 line 8: sutradharasya pdripdrsvikayos ca tisrah kriyah , tadvyatiriktam 
ca caturtham karma karoti *ti caturthakarah. 
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with the prayer pronounced after the pujd to the jarjara in 3.11-13 is 
instructive. There are similarities but in the latter passage a man is 
praying, whereas in the benediction it is the god who is thought of as 
speaking and blessing the world (35.96 sarvam stauti hi lokam ), 

This, it seems to me, was the meaning of the utthapana. The explanation 
leaves at least two questions open. First, the five steps of the sutradhara 
in the direction of the orchestra, and the “fourth man’s” puja to it, remain 
unexplained. If the structural approach on which the preceding inter¬ 
pretation is based has any merit, it is certainly this that it shows the gaps 
in the theory which need being filled. That divine honours were paid to 
the instruments (or perhaps the musicians) of the orchestra is unquestion¬ 
able but the meaning of this puja is not yet clear. In view, however, of the 
great parallelism between the consecration of a new playhouse as 
described in Chapter Three and the ritual of the pilrvaranga (which in 
point of fact is a consecration of the stage) attention may be drawn to the 
following stanza: 

3.11 C sampujya devatah sarvdh kutapam * samprapujya ca 

jarjaraya prayunjita pujdm natyaprasiddhaye 

3.12 B, 11 KM sampujya sarvan ekatra kutapam samprayujya ca 

jarjaraya prayunjita pujdm natyaprasiddhaye 

Of the two readings devatafy and ekatra , one seems to be a corruption of 
the other. If devatah is correct, samprapujya has a fairly good chance of 
also being the correct reading. Ghosh gives it as a conjectural emenda¬ 
tion in his edition of the text (C 2 ), but it is in fact the reading of two 
manuscripts used for the second edition of Baroda and it had been 
adopted in KM 1 , Although samprapujayati is rare (the PW records only 
one occurrence from the Harivamsa ), prapujayati is not uncommon and 
prefixation of sam- for metrical purposes is well known. In the light of the 
puja offered by the caturthakdra it would be attractive to translate “After 
offering pujd to all deities and to the orchestra he should offer it to the 
jarjara ”. Modem practices can no doubt deepen our insight into what the 
old text actually means. Jones’s recent observation about the worship of 
the copper drum (Tamil mw/avw, Sanskrit mrdahga) in Kerala, which the 
Cakyar consider a brahmacarin and which they decorate accordingly, 79 
shows what enlightenment can be expected from this side. Abhinavagupta, 

7S See Clifford R. Jones, “Source Materials for the Construction of the Natyamapdapa 
in the Silparatna and the Tantrasamuccaya Silpa Bhdgam , JAOS, 93 (1973), pp. 286-296, 
especially p. 295 n. 29. Raghavan’s study “The Multifaced Drum” on the paHca - 
mukhavadya, there referred to, was inaccessible to me. Cf. 1.84 bhande sarve divaukasah 
“In the musical instruments are all gods” and G. L. Hart, JAOS , 94 (1974), p. 159. 
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however, read ekatra , which is the sole condition on which samprayujya 
could be maintained, as kutapam samprayujya would not make sense. 
From the lapidary style of his commentary the exact text of the manuscript 
he had in hand cannot be reconstructed. 80 

The second point that must be left an open question is the terminology 
of “the seizing of the jarjara” ( jarjaragrahana ). The term may suggest that 
that this had a brutal, aggressive character. The crucial moment in the 
cosmogony, when Indra “propped up” the sky and, by separating heaven 
and earth, created the dualistic cosmos, was an episode in his strife with 
the Asuras. The sutradhara seizes the jarjara from his assistant who, as 
the bearer of Indra’s emblem, has been explained as standing for Indra 
himself. If the sutradhara actually grabs it, this might represent a re¬ 
enactment of the element of strife that accompanied the first utthdpana 
of the cosmogonical myth. In any case, however, the consecration of the 
jarjara on the stage is performed by the sutradhara as representing the 
highest god. 

8. After this digression, which was only meant to show how the many 
details can fit into a meaningful pattern, the following “members” of the 
purvarahga will be briefly examined. 

After the puja offered by the “fourth man” a new dhruva introduces the 
ndndt “benediction” (5.105-115) already referred to. The next suska- 
vakrsta dhruva forms the transition to another important episode. This 
dhruva is called jarjaraslokadarsikd , which name, although not entirely 
clear, 81 obviously refers to the following ahga. It is followed by the praise 

80 The manuscripts apparently read: ekatre * ti : sthandilabhubhdge. kutapam iti : 
caturvidhatodyabhandani. ekatra nivesanam jarjarasva pujartham avasthdpanam dryena 
nivasanniyarn iti bhave krtyah. In the second edition of Baroda the last words are 
emended to avast hdpanam. nivasaty updsyam iti bhave krtyah. Instead of it, the end of 
the passage should rather be read as follows: ekatra nivesanam , jarjarasya pujartham 
avasthdpanam , sutradharena “nivasanti 'mam” iti bhave , krtyam , the translation of the 
whole passage then being “ ekatra : on an open, bare piece of ground; kutapam : the four 
kinds of musical instruments [viz. tata , avanaddha , ghana and susira ]. The sutradhara 
must put [all gods] in one place, that is, array them [in the jarjara ] for the purpose 
of the puja to the jarjara , because they can be considered to reside in it.” For the act of 
nivesana cf., e.g., 3.20 karyam devatanam nivesanam (thus 3.21 B, but daivatdndm C). 
In no case should this be taken as an argument that the jarjara was put down during the 
Utthapana of the purvarahga. On the whole Abhinavagupta’s interpretation of ekatra 
... samprayujya seems rather forced, but from a text-critical point of view the question 
of the original reading of this verse must be left open. As for the nivesana , if actually 
referring to the jarjara , a parallel is met with in the belief that the sacrifical stake be¬ 
longed to all deities, who resided in various parts of it: TS. VI.3.4.7 sa v& esa sarvade- 
vatyo yad yupo , ydd ydpam minoti sdrvd evd devdtah prindti . Cf. $B, IV.4.10 and n. 43. 

81 Abhinavagupta I 2 , p. 238 lines 2-3 explains it as follows: jarjarastutisloko yatah 
sutradharena pathyate , ’to jayater darsikd tatpurassari ’ty arthah “that is, because the 
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(stotra, stava) of a god who is just then specially worshipped 82 or of 
whom the king is a special devotee, or else of the class of brahmins. 83 
Then the sutradhdra recites with a deep voice the jarjarasloka (5.117-118), 
which is known as rangadvara (?). 84 This is immediately followed by 
another sloka which accompanies the “inclining” of the jarjara. Here it is 
necessary to quote the text (5.118b-120): 

gaditva jarjaraklokam rafigadvare ca yat smrtam 

(119) pathed any am slokarh jarjarasya vinamanam 
jarjaram namayitvd tu tatas carirh prayojayet 

(120) pdripdrsvikayos ca sydt pascimend ’pasarpanam 

“After having pronounced 85 the sloka [in praise] of the jarjara and what 
is taught [as to be pronounced] in the rangadvara (?), 86 [the sutradhdra ] 
recites another sloka, which accompanies the inclining of the jarjara. 
Having inclined the jarjara he thereupon performs a Can and the two 
assistants retreat backwards.” 

Since Haraprasad Shastri 87 already rightly interpreted this as “at the 
end of this another verse is to be recited for dismissing the jarjara and 
laying it down”, it is curious that Konow should have misunderstood 
these words as meaning “Der sutradhara ... verbeugt sich vor dem Banner 
des Indra.” 88 The word vindmana only means “inclining” 89 and the 


sutradhdra utters the sloka which contains a praise of the jarjara , therefore it is called 
‘pointing ahead to the praise of the jarjara ’, that is, preceding it.” For jayater , which 
makes no sense, I read ja[rjarastu]ter , cf. 5.26 KM jarjaraslokadarsika (- td C) and see 
for jarjarastuti Sagaranandin 1130-31; darsikd is “introducing” (“einfiihrt” Feistel, p. 
70). 

82 See 5.117-118. It is interesting that Abhinavagupta (P, p. 238 line 6) mentions as a 
possible case that the drama is performed at the beginning of a festival for a special 
god: yam devatam uddisyo ’ tsavadau natyam krtam sd tatra stotavya. 

83 For 5.118 C brahmanastavah (= brahmanas stavah ), 5.114 B brahmanas stavam 
(also Feistel 5.111) the manuscript a of the Baroda edition reads brahmanastavam , cf. 
5.116 KM brahmanastavam. This reading is apparently corrupt, although it occurs in 
Abhinavagupta’s commentary: sa [viz. prek?apatis ] ced uddsinas tarhi brdhmana\h ] 
ay am asau “If the sponsor of the play has no preference, this or that brahmin.” 

84 If the reading rahgadvaram iti smrtam (two manuscripts, followed by Feistel) is 
correct. For the rangadvara cf. 5.14, 27, 53 and below, p. 265. All editions read 
rafigadvare (B C KM Raghuvamsa). 

85 For this word cf. 33.227+ (p. 175 line 3 Q jarjara[sloka]niga[da]nam. The corre¬ 
sponding words of this extremely corrupt part of this chapter are lacking in KM, p. 641. 
03 “in what is called the Rangadvara”, Ghosh (but ca ?). See above, n. 84. 

87 See JRASB, 5 (1909), p. 357. 

88 Das indische Drama (1920), p. 24. 

89 Cf., e.g., N&. 25.109 B siraso 9 tha vinamanam , 25.111 KM Mrasas ca vindmanat 
(26.113 C has a different reading), 13.174 C dak?inam vinametpdrsvam and Abhinava- 
gupta I 3 , p. 101 line 9, who quotes from Kohala vinamanam “moving down”. 
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correctness of this reading cannot reasonably be doubted. 90 Up to this 
moment the sutradhdra must have held the jarjara upright in his hand. 
The same is prescribed for the Indra pole, viz. that it should stand upright 
which is, indeed, symbolic of life. 91 There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
after the jarjarasloka the jarjara should incline. The double worship of the 
staff, first by the “fourth man 5 ' and now by the sutradhdra himself, has 
given rise to wrong conclusions. 92 It is, however, characteristic of the 
indradhvaja that the highest honour is paid to it immediately before it is 
pulled down. 93 The importance of this second jarjarasloka is indicated by 
the name of the dhruvd which introduces it and marks it as a separate 
“member” of the purvaranga . The only difference between the indradhvaja 
and the jarjara is that the first, which is actually pulled down, is said to 


80 5.115 B, 117 KM jarjarasya vinasanam, jarjararh namayitvd tu. The correct reading 
occurs in a manuscript of the Palace Library, Trivandrum. 

81 In II 7, 4, p. 232, an attempt has been made to prove that the expression urdhvd 
stha- in the Rigveda symbolizes life versus death (for which parallels can be found in 
Ancient Egypt). For the indradhvaja the vertical position is also prescribed, with the 
exception of VarBS . 42.60 arinagare natagraih karayed dvidvadhdya “one should make 
the top incline towards the town of one’s enemy, to kill the adversary”, In spite 
of this magical practice the indradhvaja is worshipped when it “stands up” ( utthita , 
VarBS . 42.67, etc.) and in a mantra it is addressed with the word utti$tha ( Visnu- 
dharmottara II. 157.4), which may be compared with RS. III.61.3 urdhvd tifthasy 
amrtasya ketuh “thou [U§as] standest erect as the symbol of life”, IV.6.1 urdhvd ... agne 
ti$tha “stand upright, O Agni”. Quite different from the magic of the VarBS . is the 
Vedic practice of making the yupa incline towards the East, e.g., $B. IV.4.17 prdcim 
narnaty [so to be read for sarimamaty Eelsingh] etad vai Vi$noh paramam padam “he 
makes it incline towards the East” (not “he turns,” Gonda, Aspects of early Vi$nuism, 
p. 94, Bollee, translation, p. 99). This is parallel to the prescription that the sacrificial 
ground should be sloping towards the East or North(-East), cf. MS. III.8.4 (94,4), 
$B. 11.10.20, $B. III. 1.1.2, Caland, ad ApSS. X.20.1. However, also with the yupa 
magic may be performed, cf. KS . XXVI.6 (129.8) agner ardhdd upanatam yupasya 
kurydd , b a his tan nirnatam ; agner vd ardhdd upanatena yajamdnaya lokarh karoti , 
bahistdn nirnatena bhratrvyam yajhdn nirnudate (otherwise MS. III.9.4: 118,10). 

93 Feistel, p. 112, writes “Diese Preisung lasst die in 5.100 sq. erwahnte Jarjaraver- 
ehrung uberflussig erscheinen” and suggests expunging the whole passage of the 
caturthakdra (5.10lb-104b C) as a later interpolation. 

63 Cf. Vipuidharmottara II. 155.25-26 sampujayedRama tadd dinacatustayam, pancame 
divase prdpte s[a]kraketum visarjayet (26) pujayitvd mahdbhdga balena caturahgind 
“nachdem er sie zusammen mit seinem vierteiligen Heer (noch besonders) verehrt hat” 
(J. J. Meyer), VarBS. 42.67 dinacatustayam utthitam arcitam samabhipujya nrpo hani 
pancame, prakrtibhih saha lak$ma visarjayed balabhidah svabalabhivrddhaye , Hemadri, 
Caturvargacintdmani 11,2, p. 402 ghdte pate kurydd ucchrayane yadrsi pujd , Domuha- 
cariyam (Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Mahardshtri, p. 40 line 22f.) dgaya 
punnima. puio mahavicchaddena kusumavatthdihim Domuharaina indakeu. mahd - 
turaravena annammi dine padio meiriie. 
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be “loosened from its props”, 94 to “fall”, 95 to be “dismissed” 96 or to “sf 
down”, 97 whereas the movements of the jarjara in the hand of the 
suiradhara only symbolically imitate its erection and pulling clown. 

The inclining of the jarjara is obviously parallel to the visarga of the 
indradhvaja. Visarjana is the common word for the desecration of images 
of gods. Consequently, from this moment onwards the jarjara must not, 
even for a single moment, be erected again. It has ceased to be a sacred 
object. 

9. As we have seen above, the two assistants “retreat backwards” to the 
back of the stage, where they remain standing, their faces turned to 
the audience. The words pascimend 5 pasarpanam have caused some dim- 
cullies and have led to a misinterpretation, which will be discussed in an 
Excursus. They are, however, entirely unequivocal. 

The suiradhara now performs a Cdn-dance alone and after assuming 
the avahittha posture he places his left arm, with the palm of the hand 
turned downwards, and the jarjara , which he holds in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion, near his navel. 98 This direction seems to imply that he now holds the 
jarjara in his left hand, perhaps from the moment of desecration. The 
avahittha sthdna is said to be a posture of women 99 and since in a later 
passage of this chapter this Can is referred to as a reiteration of the dance 
which Siva (Mahesvara) in the beginning (or, formerly) danced with 


84 Cf. Mhbh . VII.68.25 yantranirmuktabandhah , Ram. IV. 17.2 crit. ed. apatad 
devardjasya muktarasmir iva dhvajah , VL45.11 dhvajdv iva mahendrasya rajjumuktau 
prakampitau . 

85 See Mhbh. 1.162.2 kfitau nipatitam , Ram. IV. 17.2 crit. ed. apatad devardjasya 
muktarasmir iva dhvajah , Yajfiavalkya 1.147 Sakrapdfe i Hemadri, Caturvargac . 
11,2, p. 402 ghdtepate ... rdtrau subhakrtpatanam , 111,2, p. 756 sakradhvajaprapatane , 
p. 912 tatpdtas ca bharanydm sydn Domuhacariam (ad. Jacobi) line 24 padio, 25 
nivadio , 29 padantam. Cf. Ram. IV. 16.27 crit. ed. vibhramsitendradhvajavat, 11.71.9 
crit. ed. utthapyamanah Sakrasya yantradhvaja iva cyutah. 

29 VarBS. 42.67, Vi$nndharmottara 11.155.25 visarjayet , VarBS. 42.56 visarga 
Hemadri III,2, p. 908 paratra sthdpayec Chakram kanydydm tu visarjayet , p. 911 
Sakram utthdpayen ttrpa bharanydm antapade ca nisi supte visarjayet, p. 912 tatpdtas ca 
bharanydm sydn navamydm asvinasya tu , arcayitvd bhagavatim tatah sadyo visarjayet . 
27 Hemadri quotes from Garga the lines uttisthate vividhamandiravnidabandho , 
ydmydm tato nisi nisidati vajrapdnih . 

83 See 5.124 krtvd ’vahittham sthdnam tu vdmam cd \dhomukham bhujam , nabhipmdese 
vinyasya jar jar am ca tidddhrtam . It should be observed that the wording of these lines 
has a stereotyped character, cf. 13.171£. (12.133f. KM) krtvd 4 vahittham sthdnam tu 
vdmam cd ’dhomukham karam nabhipmdese vinyasya savyam ca khatakdmukham, 13.183 
(12.143 KM) sthdnam krtvd *vahittham ca vdmam cd ’dhomukham bhujam , nabhipradese 
vinyasya savyam ca khatakdmukham . 

03 See Abhinavagupta I 2 , p. 240 line avahitihath striridm sthdnakarn . 
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lima, 100 it is natural that Uma should especially be pleased at the 
performance of this dance. 101 

As for the direction “near the navel’ 5 (; nabhipradese ), it is reminiscent 
of the Vedic Asvamedha sacrifice, in which the sacrificer, seated on a 
“throne-seat” after his consecration, is lifted up knee-high, then navel- 
high, then as high as the mouth. 102 Jeannine Auboyer rightly explains this 
as “une prise de possession de Funivers”. 103 If the inclining ( vinamana ) of 
the jarjara has been interpreted correctly as a symbolical imitation of the 
pulling down of the indradhvaja , then the horizontal position 104 must 
indicate its lying on the earth and the navel can be symbolic of the earth, 
as intermediate between nether world and heaven. Abhinavagupta has, if 
I am not mistaken, been misled by purely auditive associations and seems 
to have misinterpreted the passage. 105 

After the Can the siitradhdra performs a parivartana “turning-round” 
(cf. 5.101), with the jarjara in his (left?) hand, recites two slokas and then 
also retreats “backwards” (v.l.: “with his face towards the audience”). 
He thus joins the assistants and hands the jarjara [no doubt still in a 
horizontal position, although this is not stated] over to one assistant 
[that is, the jarjaradhara] . 106 Here again a few words must be said about the 
text. All editions (5.127 C, 124 B, 126 KM) read haste (tu) nyasya 
jarjaram uttamam. The last word is also an epithet of the indradhvaja in 
1.69 (dhvajam uttamam) and in Vi$nudharmottara 11.154.13. Two manu- 
cripts of B 2 , however, have the obviously corrupt reading unnatam. The 
circumstance that one of these manuscripts is from North India, whereas 
the other composite source is based on South Indian manuscripts presents 

100 Cf. 5.122-123 yathd purvam Maheivarah, saho 'maya kriditavdn. Abhinavagupta 
interprets this as follows (ad 5.119 B): sahomaye 9 ti: srngdrasya pracarapdt [“with 
movements depicting the erotic sentiment”, cf. 5.27], “(/me tu?ta” iti coktatvM 
[quotation from 5.54] iti bhavah. kriditavdn : stricegtitene *ti bhdvafa. 

101 See 5.54 tathd edryam prayuktdydm Umd tu?td bhaved iha. 

102 See P.-E. Dumont, VAgvamedha (1927), p. 236. 

103 See Jeannine Auboyer, Le trone et son symbolisme dans Vlnde ancienne (1949), 
p. 140. Cf. also the comment of SB. XII.8.3.20-21. 

104 The reading tulddhrtam “kept in balance” is perfectly clear. There is no reason to 
read talddhrtam instead of it (see Ghosh, Translation, p. 92 n. 2). 

105 The formal similarity of this verse with 13.172 and 183 (see above, n. 98) led 
Abhinavagupta to explain ndbhidese as a reference to the khatakamukha gait of women. 
Cf. I 2 , p. 240 line 9 khatakdmukhamadhye strigatau hi vak$yate “nabhipradese vinyasya 
savyam ca khatakamukham ” iti. I doubt if there is any connection, but cf. Feistel, p. 75 
“die das Tragen eines langen Stockes reprasentiert”. The umbilical region is also men¬ 
tioned in different contexts, e.g., 13.174 nyasen ndbhitate tatah. 

u§ Cf. 5.127 pdripdrsvikahaste tu nyasya jarjaram uttamam (B KM RaghuvamSa). 
C has the reading of the manuscripts da and ma pdripdrsvakayor haste (like the edition 
of the Kashi Sanskrit Series), which is impossible. 
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a curious palaeographies! puzzle, since tta can be misread as nna in some 
forms of Devanagari as well as in Malayalam script. Anyway, unnata 
“lifted up, raised 55 is ritually impossible. Feistel, p. 77, renders it by 
“wieder erhoben 55 and diffidently suggests reading uttatam “hochge- 
streckt 55 . It is not quite clear why there should be any need for emending 
unnatam which, taken by itself, is impeccable in the sense of ucchrita , 
whereas uttatam is improbable in classical Sanskrit for purely philological 
reasons. 107 Be that as it may, this emendation had to be mentioned 
because Feistel, although rightly translating on p. 77 “den ausgezeich- 
neten Jarjara 55 , on p. 116f, silently accepts his conjecture as the basis for 
his conclusion: “doch bleibt er ... stets in der Hand, zeitweilig des einen 
Begleiters, zeitweilig in der des Sutradhdra selbst, der mit ihm Bewe- 
gungen ausfuhrt, ihn senkt und wieder aufrichtet 55 [italics mine]. This is 
incorrect. 

Since at the moment when the sutradhdra returned the jarjara to his 
assistant he must symbolically have represented the visarga (“dismissing 55 ) 
of the indradhvaja it is interesting that the Natyasdstra elsewhere uses the 
term jarjaramok$a. As moksa can be used in the sense of mocana “release, 
etc.”, this was apparently the technical term for this act of the sutradhdra . 
It occurs in a description of the professional evaluation of the quality of 
the performance. See 27.40 C: 


jarjaramoksasyd 5 nte nalikasiddhis ca lekhyasiddhis ca 
kartavyd tv iha satatam ndtye \srnin prdsnikaih samyak 108 

Ghosh, although reading antar for ante in his text, still translates: 

. “After the putting down of the Jarjara [by the Director] in a dramatic 
production the Assessors ( prdsnika ) should always achieve in due manner 
the accuracy of timing and of recording [of Blemishes as well as good 
points]. 55 From this verse Abhinavagupta infers that the performance of 
the purvarahga was also an object of the critical evaluation by the 
“judges 55 . 109 This can only be understood if he (rightly) took jarjaramokga 

107 According to the PW it is only attested in the Atharvaveda (ASScwn. 11.7.3, 
VIL95.3, Paipp. XX.29.3). The meaning assigned to it is in classical Sanskrit expressed 
by ucchrita , udyata , unnata , utksipta , uddhrta, etc. 

108 Other editions have (27.41 B, 39 KM) jarjaramoksasyd ’nte siddher mok$as tu 

ndlikayas tu, kartavyas tv iha satatam ndtyajhaiJi prdsnikair vidhind , KSS (quoted after 
KM, footnote) jarjaramoksasyd *ntanilikasiddhis ca lekhyasiddhis ca , kartavyam tv iha 
satatam ndfye prdsnikaih samyak. C reads ndlika . 

_»■ <) 09 Abhinavagupta IIP, p. 317 line 7 ‘ jarjaramoksasyd *nta ” Hi: purvarangaprayogo 

'pi pariksya iti darsayati. 
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as referring to the ‘'dismissing” of the bamboo staff. The author of N§. 
27.40, accordingly, excluded all acting up to this point (the rangadvdra , 
see n.84), as belonging to religion and lying outside the sphere of dramatic 
performance, from being judged by aesthetic standards. 

10. What occurs after this episode, interesting though it is for our 
insight into the nature of the purvarahga , is of minor importance for the 
subject under discussion. The sutradhara comes again to the front of the 
ranga and calls his assistants. It has been argued elsewhere that the ensuing 
Trigata between the two assistants, one of whom is now called vidusaka , 
is a replica of the Yedic verbal contest between Indra and Varuna (R3. 
IY.42) and that the bhrngaradhara , as the personification of Varuna, here 
acts as the vidusaka} 10 This identity is also expresssed by his traditional 
make-up, which largely corresponds to that of the Yedic jumbakd . The 
other assistant, however, is the rational participant in this samjalpa 
(5.140). 

However that may be, the only (and last) point which is of interest in 
the context of this study is that the assistants, when coming back to the 
front of the stage, can no longer have carried their paraphernalia with 
them. It is generally assumed, and rightly so, that they have all the time 
remained on the stage because the text does not make mention of their exit 
and because they are present at the back when the sutradhara joins them. 
On the other hand, when one of the assistants comes back as the vidusaka , 
he must have been recognizable as such. In view of our complete ignorance 
about Indian stage conventions in the period when this passage was 
written, it is not advisable to draw definite conclusions from this. It 
deserves notice, however, that immediately after the inclining of the 
jarjara the two assistants had receded to the back of the stage. This 
pascimend ’pasarpanam may possibly have had a threefold function. First, 
it may have marked a caesura between the preceding worship of the 
jarjara , in which the assistants had a veiy subordinate part, and the verbal 
contest, following the desecration of the jarjara , in which contest they 
had to represent the two cosmic moieties under the patronage of the 
highest god. Second, it may have allowed them somehow to get rid of 
their paraphernalia for which there was no longer any use: one of them 
had lost its sacred character, the other was no longer needed for ablutions 
and their task of marking the different nature of the two assistants was 
how probably taken over by the make-up of the vidusaka, who must 


m Contrary to Feislel’s guess, p. 120 n.2. 
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somehow have been distinct from the other assistant. 111 Third, it may 
haven given the representative of Varuna (that is, the one who had carried 
the golden pitcher) some opportunity to make up as the vidu$aka. 

11. Conclusions. This study leads us to the conclusion that former 
scholars were right in referring the term utthapana to the erection of the 
jarjara , and that Feistel was right, too, in denying that the jarjara was 
actually placed on the stage. What in fact happened was that the sutradhdra 
performed the utthapana , at the moment when he seized (or took over) 
th q jarjara from his assistant, simply by holding it upright in his hand. At 
this moment he and the jarjara formed mythologically the cosmic centre 
and were worshipped accordingly by a representative of mankind, the 
“fourth man”. Consequently the following drama could be considered to 
be performed, according to the ideal norm of the myth, on the day of 
India’s banner festival, conform to the legendary first performance. 

As a result of its inclining, however, the jarjara was desecrated and 
could no longer remain on the stage. The fact that the text does not say a 
word about its removal, although it was necessary to get rid of it, may 
perhaps have been due to a religious taboo. There are also some texts 
which forbade the king to see the removal of the indradhvaja after it had 
been pulled down. In any case, the circumstance that the assistants were 
at the back of the stage gave them the opportunity to remove the two 
upakaranas in an inconspicuous way. 

EXCURSUS on pascimend ’pasarpariarn 

Ghosh translates 5.120 paripdrsvakayos ca sydt pascimend ’pasarpariarn 
by “the two Assistants should step backwards.” Feistel, p. 72, gives a 
different interpretation: “Und [unmittelbar davor] sollen die beidea 
Begleiter sich nach Westen zuruckziehen”, to which he adds the following 
explanation: “Auf der Buhne also in Richtung auf den Zuschauerraum 
bzw. die ihm zugewandte Buhnenrampe.” Since he further rightly para¬ 
phrases apasarpanam by “sich in ehrerbietiger Weise von jemandem 
zuruckziehen, und zwar ruckwartsgehend”, he assumes (p. 79) that the 
two assistants recede to the front of the stage and there remain standing 
with their backs turned to the audience. 

The text itself gives no indication as to which interpretation is correct, 

111 Cf. 27.8 silpakrtam , 35.25 KM. chedavibhu$itavadana (“the face made up with 
stripes”?), Abhinavagupta I 2 p. 219 line 8 vidii?akave?abhd$acara, comm, ad Ndtya - 
darpana HI. 105 vidu?akave?adhari and see in general G. K. Bhat, The VidQsaka 
(Ahmedabad, 1959), p. 48ff. and Sagaranandin 2169 f. 
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as pascimena is used in the Ndtyasdstra both in the sense “backwards" 
and “westwards”. 112 So the question arises in which direction the Indian 
playhouse was oriented. Feistel implicitly assumes that the stage was 
orientated towards the East, Konow, p. 4, also without further comment, 
assumed an orientation towards the South and Subba Rao towards the 
West. 113 1 have not found an explicit discussion of this point in the modem 
studies of the Indian theatre that were accessible to me. 114 

The key to the problem is the arrangement of the orchestra. A general 
rule is given in N$. 14.11 “What direction the drum and the entry to the 
dressing-room are facing, that is in the dramatical performance to be 
considered the East”. 115 A more detailed description* is given in the very 
corrupt text of 34.297+ (p. 640 line 10) KM 2 , which is complemented and 
corrected by 33.221+ (p. 172 line 13) C 1 and by Abhinavagupta’s quota¬ 
tions ad 5.17 kutapasya tu vinydsah (ed. Baroda I 2 , p. 212 line 1). The 
orchestra was facing three different directions, cf. Abhinavagupta (p. 214 
line 8) rangaptthasya tisrsu diksu kutapavinyasdt. It formed a square that 
was open towards the audience. The drummers (avanaddhakutapa) were 
sitting between the two doors that gave entry to the dressing-room, 116 
facing the audience and the East. To the South of the open square the 
singer was sitting with the venu - and the v^mia-players. They were facing 
the North where, opposite them, the female singers were sitting. 117 
Therefore, even if one would translate pascimena by “westwards”, this 

112 Cf. on the one hand 2.35 pastime punar bhdge ( pastime ca vibhage B) “the rearmost 
division” Subba Rao, Baroda ed. I 2 , p. 434 (cf. Ghosh), which is equivalent to 2.34 
pf?thatah (Mankad’s interpretation, Ancient Indian Theatre , p. 31 is excluded). Cf. 
pascimena “behind” (Ldtyayana) and Mhbh. IV.61.4 pascimatah “from behind”. On 
the other hand the word is in current use in the Ndtyasdstra as a designation of the 
West, cf. 2.40 pascimena , 2.74 pastime , 2.48 pascimottare. 

113 See D. Subba Rao’s reconstruction of the plan of the theatre in the Baroda edition 
F (G.O.S. XXXVI, 1956), Appendix, pp. 434, 439. The same is implied in Clifford R. 
Jones’s recent paper in JAOS , 93 (1973), p. 295. 

u4 Cf., e.g., V. Raghavan, “Theatre Architecture in Ancient India” in The Theatre 
of the Hindus (1955), p. 156fF. (reprinted from Triveni 1931, pp. 69-77), D. R. Mankad, 
Ancient Indian Theatre (1950). 

115 yatomukham bhaved bhdndam dvaram nepathyakasya ca , sa mantavya tu dik 
purvd natyayogena nityasah. 

110 Cf. 14.2 (13.2 KM) ye nepathyagrhadvdre may a purvam prakirtite , tayor bhandasya 
vinyaso madhye karyah prayoktrbhih. This does not refer to the whole orchestra 
(kutapa ) but only to the drums. In its general sense (Sagaranandin 2177) bhanda 
is used in 32.459 (409 KM) sthdpite bhandavinydse trisdmni parikirtite , asrdvanakam 
kartavyam bahirgitaprayogakam , where Ghosh indeed translates “instruments of 
music”. The place of the mrdahga in the modern theatre in Kerala is still the same, see 
Jones, JAOS , 93, p. 295. 

X17 See 33.221+ C. I here give the text as I think it should be corrected, without 
further comment: tatro *pavifte pranmukhe range kutapavinyasali kartavyah . tatra 
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would involve “into the rear part of the stage”. That, however, the 
implication is “to step backwards” (as Ghosh translates) is probable, also 
on account of the variant reading in 5.127 C tair eva ca padaih kdryarh 
prdnmukhena ’pasarpanam (for pascimend \pasarpariam ) “he should with 
his face towards the front (that is, the audience) withdraw with the steps 
described before”. Abhinavagupta (I 2 , p. 239 line 5) explains 5.120 B as 
follows: pranmukhdv eva prsthanivrttibhih padaih pdripdrsvikdv m-mar- 
petdm ity anena kevalasutradhdraprayojyamdnds cdrimahdcdryah sueitdh 
“(the stage direction) that the assistants should withdraw backwards with 
the face turned forward implies that the sutradhdra performs alone the 
Carls and Mahacarls [plural!]”. 


(Editor’s Footnote : First published in Indo-Iranian Journal, Mem ton, The Hague, vol. 
XVI, no. 4,1975.) 


1 Note. An additional argument in favour of the interpretation of the uithapana given 
above may be the hand gesture described m 9.78 for representing “India's rising” 
{Sakrasya abhyutthuna), vis. by holding the hand close to the forehead.] 


purvoktayor [14.2!] mpathyagfhadvdrayor nwdjiye kutapminydsab kmyah. Satra 
rangabhimukho mmirajikah, tasya [dak?inatah] pdnaviko , dardariko vdmoiah*. e$a 
prathamam avemanaddhakutapavinydsa uktah. tatro 'itarabhimukho gayanah , gdymasya 
vdmaparsve vainikah , tasya dak?ine vamsavaUakau. gayandbhimukhyo gdfikd iti 
kutapavinydsab. With this passage cf. Abhinavagupta, l.c.: “kutapasya tv” iti: nepathya- 
grhadvdrayor madhye purvdbhimukho mardmigikah , tpsya < dakfinatafr > pdnikau [read 
pdnaviko], (dardarikd} varnatah. rangapipxasya dak$inatah , uttarabhimukho gayanah. 
asyd ’ gre , uttarato , dak^inabhimukhasthitd gayikydh. asya vdme vainikah > anyatra 
vam&advarakdv [read vamsavadakdv, not varhsadharakav B 3 , nor vamsakdrikdv, 
Mankad, p. 34] iti. Cf. also Abhinavagupta I 3 , p. 241 line 3 bhdndonrhukhena : pasti- 
mabhimukhena. As for the first words tatro 'pavi${e prdhmukhe range , which Ghosh 
translates “[The members of] the Orchestra should be seated on the stage with their 
face to the east”, I think they mean “¥/hen the audience is seated looking forward 
[towards the stage]”. 
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p. SI line 12—for p. 142 read p. 46; p. 51 n.71 line 2— for p. 151 read p. 55;p.52 
line 19—for p. 139readp.43;p,52n.76—forp. 140 read p. 44; p. 54 line 28— for p. 145 
read p.49; p. 55 line 5— for p. 147 read p. 51; p. 64 line 4— for p. 99 read p. 59; p. 74 line 
1—for p. 108 read p. 68; p. 82 line 14—for p. 109 read p. 69; p. 141 fourth line from 
bottom—for p. 144 n.l, read p. 138 n.l; p. 142 line 2— for p. 145 n.3, read p. 139 n. 3; 
p. 146 line 5— for p. 145 n.2, read p. 139 n.2; p, 185 line 15, for p. 218 read p. 152; p, 186 
line 20— for p, 256 read p. 190; p. 189 line 8—for p. 249 read p. 183; p, 191 line 12—for 
p. 221 read p. 155; p. 2U line 5—for p. 278 read p. 212; p. 211 line 8— for p. 253, 258, 
read p. 187, 192; p. 214 line 13—for p.253 readp. 187;p.2191ine20—forp.95 read p. 
226; p.225, tenth line from bottom—for p. 86 read p.217; p. 227 line 16, for p. 88 read 
p.219; p.'227 n.8 line 1—for p. 85 read p. 216; p. 235 n. 33—for p. 264 read p. 253, 
p. 249 n. 82,— for p. 265 read p. 254. 





